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CuapTer IY. 
GOING AWAY. 
DWARD ARUNDEL went from Montague Square straight into 
the household of the private tutor of whom he had spoken, there to 
complete his education, and to be prepared for the onerous duties of a 
military life. From the household of this private tutor he went at once 
into a cavalry regiment, after sundry examinations; which were not 
nearly so stringent in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty, as 
they have since become. Indeed, I think the unfortunate young cadets 
who are educated upon the high-pressure system, and who are expected 
to give a synopsis of Portuguese political intrigue during the eighteenth 
century, a scientific account of the currents of the Red Sea, and a critical 
disquisition upon the comedies of Aristophanes as compared with those 
of Pedro Calderon de la Barca, not forgetting to glance at the effect of 
different ages and nationalities upon the respective minds of the two 
playwrights, within a given period of, say, half an hour,—would have 
envied Mr. Arundel for the easy manner in which he obtained his com- 
mission in a distinguished cavalry regiment. Mr. Edward Arundel 
therefore inaugurated the commencement of the year 1840 by plunging © 
very deeply into the books of a crack military-tailor in New Burlington 
Street, and by a visit to Dangerfield Park; where he went to make 
his adioux before sailing for India, whither his regiment had just been 
ordered. 

I do not doubt that Mrs. Arundel was very sorrowful at this sudden 
parting with her yellow-haired younger son. The boy and his mother 
walked together. in the wintry sunset under the leafless beeches at 
Dangerfield, and talked of the dreary voyage that lay before the lad; the 
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arid plains and cruel jungles far away ; perils by sea and perils by land ; 
but across them all, Fame waving her white arms, beckoning to the 
young soldier, and crying, “ Come, conqueror that shall be! come, through 
trial and danger, through fever and famine,—come to your rest upon my 
blood-stained lap!” Surely this boy, being only just eighteen years of age, 
may be forgiven if he is a little romantic, a little over eager and impres- 
sionable, a little too confident that the next thing to going out to India 
as a sea-sick subaltern in a great transport-ship is coming home with 
the reputation of a Clive. Perhaps he may be forgiven, too, if, in his 
fresh enthusiasm, he sometimes forgot the shabby friend whom he had 
helped little better than a twelvemonth before, and the earnest hazel eyes 
that had shone upon him in the pitiful Oakley-Street chamber. Ido not 
say that he was utterly unmindful of his old teacher of mathematics. It 
was not in his nature to forget any one who had need of his services ; for 
this boy, so eager to be a soldier, was of the chivalrous temperament, and 
would have gone out to die for his mistress, or his friend, if need had 
been. He had received two or three grateful letters from Jobn March- 
mont, in each of which the lawyer's clerk spoke pleasantly of his new life, 
and hopefully of his health, which had improved considerably, he said, 
since his resignation of the tragic banner and the pantomimic mask. 
Neither had Edward quite forgotten his promise of enlisting Mrs. Arun- 
del’s sympathies in aid of the motherless little girl. In one of these 
wintry walks beneath the black branches at Dangerfield, the lad had 
told the sorrowful story of his well-born tutor’s poverty and humiliation. 

“Only think, mother!” he cried at the end of the little history. “I 
saw the poor fellow carrying a great calico flag, and marching about at 
the heel of a procession, to be laughed at by the costermongers in the 
gallery; and: I know that he is descended from a capital Lincolnshire 
family, and will come in for no end of money if he only lives long enough. 
But if he should die, mother, and leave his little girl destitute, you'll look 
after her, won’t you?” 

I don’t know whether Mrs. Arundel quite entered into her son’s ideas 
upon the subject of adopting Mary Marchmont, or whether she had any 
definite notion of bringing the little girl home to Dangerfield for the 
natural term of her life, in the event of the child being left an orphan. 
But she was a kind and charitable lady, and she scarcely cared to damp 
her boy’s spirits by holding forth upon the doubtful wisdom of his 
adopting, or promising to adopt, any stray orphans who might cross his 
pathway. 

“T hope the little girl may not lose her father, Edward,” she said 
gently. ‘ Besides, dear, you say that Mr. Marchmont tells you he has 
humble friends, who would take the child if any thing happened to him. 
He does not wish us to adopt the little girl; he only asks us to interest 
ourselves in her fate.” 

“ And you will do that, mother darling?” cried the boy. “ You will 
take an interest in her, won’t you? You couldn’t help doing so, if you 
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were to see her. She’s not like a child, you know,—not a bit like Le- 
titia. She’s as grave and quiet as you are, mother,—or graver, I think ; 
and she looks quite a lady, in spite of her poor, shabby pinafore and 
frock.” 

“Does she wear shabby frocks?’ said the mother. “TI could help 
her in that matter, at all events, Ned. I might send her a great 
trunk-full of Letitia’s things. She outgrows them long before they are 
shabby.” 

The boy coloured, and shook his head. 

“Tt’s very kind of you to think of it, mother dear; but I don’t think 
that would quite answer,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“‘Because, you see, John Marchmont is a gentleman; and, you 
know, though he’s ‘so dreadfully poor now, he ts heir to Marchmont 
Towers. And though he didn’t mind doing any thing in the world to 
earn a few shillings a week, he mightn’t like to take cast-off clothes.” 

So nothing more was to be said or done upon the subject. 

Edward Arundel wrote his humble friend a pleasant letter, in which 
he told John that he had enlisted his mother’s sympathy in Mary’s 
cause, and in which he spoke in very glowing terms of the Indian expe- 
dition that lay before him. 

“T wish I could come to say good-by to you and Miss Mary before 
I go,” he wrote; “but that’s impossible. I go straight from here to 
Southampton by coach at the end of this month, and the Auckland sails 
on the 2d of February. Tell Miss Mary I shall bring her home all 
kinds of pretty presents from Affghanistan,—ivory fans, and Cashmere 
shawls, and Chinese puzzles, and embroidered slippers with turned-up toes, 
and diamonds, and attar of roses, and suchlike; and remember that I ex- 
pect you to write to me, and to give me the earliest news of your coming 
into the Lincolnshire property.” 

John Marchmont received this letter in the middle of January. He 
gave a despondent sigh as he refolded the boyish epistle, after reading it 
to his little girl. 

“We haven’t so many friends, Polly,” he said, “that we should be 
indifferent to the loss of this one.” 

Mary Marchmont’s cheek grew paler at her father’s sorrowful speech. 
That imaginative temperament, which was, as I have said, almost morbid 
in its intensity, presented every object to the little girl in a light in 
which things are looked at by very few children. Only these few words, 
and her fancy roamed far away to that cruel land whose perils her father 
had described to her. Only these few words, and she was away in the 
rocky Bolan Pass, under hurricanes of drifting snow; she saw the hungry 
soldiers fighting with savage dogs for the possession of foul carrion. She 
had heard all the perils and difficulties which had befallen the Army of 


the Indus in the year ’39, and the womanly heart sank under those cruel 
memories. 
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“ He will go to India and be killed, papa dear,” she said. “Oh, why, 
why do they let him go? His mother can’t love him, can she? She 
would never let him go, if she did.” 

John Marchmont was obliged to explain to his daughter that motherly 
love must not go so far as to deprive a nation of its defenders; and that 
the richest jewels which Cornelia can give to her country are those ruby life- 
drops which flow from the hearts of her bravest and brightest sons. Mary 
was a poor political economist; she could not reason upon the necessity 
of chastising Persian insolence, or checking Russian encroachments upon 
the far-away shores of the Indus. Was Edward Arundel’s bright head, 
with its aureola of yellow hair, to be cloven asunder by an Affghan rene- 
gade’s sabre, because the young Shah of Persia had been contumacious ? 

Mary Marchmont wept silently that day over a three-volume novel, 
while her father was away serving writs upon wretched insolvents, in his 
capacity of out-door clerk to Messrs. Paulette, Paulette, and Mathewson. 

The young lady no longer spent her quiet days in the two-pair back. 
Mr. Marchmont and his daughter had remained faithful to Oakley Street 
and the proprietress of the ladies’ wardrobe, who was a good, motherly 
creature; but they had descended to the grandeur of the first floor, whose 
gorgeous decorations Mary had glanced at furtively in the days gone by, 
when the splendid chambers were occupied by an elderly and reprobate 
commission-agent, who seemed utterly indifferent to the delights of a 
convex mirror supported by a gilded but crippled eagle, whose dignity 
was somewhat impaired by the loss of a wing; but which bijou appeared, 
to Mary, to be a fitting adornment for the young Queen’s palace in St. 
James’s Park. 

But neither the eagle nor the third volume of a thrilling romance 
could comfort Mary upon this bleak January day. She shut her book, 
and stood by the window, looking out into the dreary street, that seemed 
so blotted and dim under the falling snow. 

‘Tt snowed in the Pass of Bolan,” she thought; “and the treacher- 
ous Indians harassed the brave soldiers, and killed their camels. What 
will become of him in that dreadful country? Shall we ever see him 
again 

Yes, Mary, to your sorrow. Indian scimitars will let him go scathe- 
less; famine and fever will pass him by; but the hand which points to 
that far-away day on which you and he are to meet, will never fail or 
falter in its purpose until that day comes. 


We have no need to dwell upon the preparations which were made for 
the young soldier’s departure from home, nor on the tender farewells be- 
tween the mother and her son. 

Mr. Arundel was a country gentleman pur et simple; a hearty, 
broad-shouldered squire, who had no thought above his farm and his dog- 
kennel, or the hunting of the red deer, with which his neighbourhood 
abounded. He sent his younger son to Indiaas coolly as he had sent the 
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elder to Oxford. The boy had little to inherit, and must be provided for 
in a gentlemanly manner. Other younger sons of the House of Arundel had 
fought and conquered in the Honourable East India Company’s service ; 
and was Edward any better than them, that there should be sentimental 
whining because the lad was going away to fight his way to fortune, if he 
could? He went even further than this, and declared that Master Edward 
was a lucky dog to be going out at such a time, when there was plenty of 
fighting, and a very fair chance of speedy promotion for a good soldier. 

He gave the young cadet his blessing, reminded him of the limit of 
such supplies as he was to expect from home, bade him keep clear of the 
brandy-bottle and the dice-box ; and having done this, believed that he had 
performed his duty as an Englishman and a father. 

If Mrs. Arundel wept, she wept in secret, loth to discourage her son 
by the sight of those natural, womanly tears. If Miss Letitia Arundel 
was sorry to lose her brother, she mourned with most praiseworthy discre- 
tion, and did not forget to remind the young traveller that she expected 
to receive a muslin frock embroidered with beetle-wings by an early mail. 
And as Algernon Fairfax Dangerfield Arundel, the heir, was away at 
college, there was no one else to mourn. So Edward left the home of his 
forefathers by a branch coach which started from the “ Arundel Arms” in 
time to meet the “‘ Telegraph” at Exeter ; and no noisy lamentations shook 
the sky above Dangerfield Park, no mourning voices echoed through the 
spacious rooms. The old servants were sorry to lose the younger-born, 
whose easy, genial temperament had made him an especial favourite; but 
there was a certain admixture of joviality with their sorrow, as there 
generally is with all mourning in the basement; and the strong ale, the 
famous Dangerfield October, went faster upon that 31st of January than 
on any day since Christmas. 

I doubt if any one at Dangerfield Park sorrowed as bitterly for the 
departure of the boyish soldier as a romantic young lady, of nine years old, 
in Oakley Street, Lambeth, whose one sentimental day-dream, half childish, 
half womanly, owned Edward Arundel as its centre figure. 

So the curtain falls on the picture of a brave ship sailing eastward, 
her white canvas strained against the cold gray February sky, and a 
little girl weeping over the tattered pages of a stupid novel in a shabby 
London lodging. 

CuaprTer V. 
MARCHMONT TOWERS. 

THERE is a lapse of three years and a half between the acts; and the 
curtain rises to reveal a widely-different picture: the picture of a noble 
mansion in the flat Lincolnshire country; a stately pile of building, 
standing proudly forth against a background of black woodland; a noble 
building, supported upon either side by an octagon tower, whose solid 
masonry is half hidden by the ivy which clings about the stonework, 
trailing here and there, and flapping restlessly with every breath of wind 
against the narrow casements. , 
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A broad stone terrace stretches the entire length of the grim facade, 
from tower to tower; and three flights of steps lead from the terrace to 
the broad lawn, which loses itself in a vast grassy flat, only broken by a 
few clumps of trees and a dismal pool of black water, but called by cour- 
tesy a park, Grim stone griffins surmount the terrace-steps, and griffins’ 
heads and other architectural monstrosities, worn and moss-grown, keep 
watch and ward over every door and window, every archway and abut- 
ment, frowning threat and defiance upon the daring visitor who ap- 
proaches the great house by this, the formidable chief entrance. 

The mansion looks westward ; but there is another approach, a low 
archway on the southern side, which leads into a quadrangle, where there 
is a quaint little door under a stone portico, ivy-covered like the rest,—a 
comfortable little door of massive oak, studded with knobs of rusty iron, 
—a door generally affected by visitors familiar with the house. 

This is Marchmont Towers,—a grand and stately mansion, which had 
been a monastery in the days when England and the Pope were friends 
and allies; and which had been bestowed upon Hugh Marchmont, gentle- 
man, by his Sovereign Lord and most Christian Majesty the King, Henry 
VIII., of blessed memory, and by that gentleman commoner extended 
and improved at considerable outlay. This is Marchmont Towers,—a 
splendid and a princely habitation, truly ; but perhaps scarcely the kind of 
dwelling one would choose, out of every other resting-place upon earth, for 
the holy resting-place we call home. The great mansion is a little too dis- 
mal in its lonely grandeur; it lacks shelter when the dreary winds come 
sweeping across the grassy flats in the bleak winter weather; it lacks 
shade when the western sun blazes on every window-pane in the stifling 
summer evening. It is at all times rather too stony in its aspect, and is 
apt to remind one almost painfully of every weird and sorrowful story 
treasured in the storehouse of memory. Ancient tales of enchantment, 
dark German legends, wild Scottish fancies, grim fragments of half-for- 
gotten demonology, strange stories of murder, violence, mystery, and 
wrong, vaguely intermingle in the stranger’s mind as he looks, for the 
first time, at Marchmont Towers. 

But of course these feelings wear off in time. So invincible is the 
power of custom, that we might make ourselves comfortable in the Castle 
of Otranto after a reasonable sojourn within its mysterious walls. Fami- 
liarity would breed contempt for the giant helmet, and all the other grim 
apparitions of the haunted dwelling. The commonplace and ignoble 
wants of every-day life must surely bring disenchantment with them. 
The ghost and the butcher’s boy cannot well exist cotemporaneously ; and 
the avenging shade can scarcely continue to lurk beneath the portal which 
is visited by the matutinal milkman. Indeed, this is doubtless the reason 
that the most restless and impatient spirit, bent on early vengeance and 
immediate retribution, will yet wait until the shades of night have fallen 
before he reveals himself, rather than run the risk of an ignominious 
encounter with the postman or the parlour-maid. Be it how it might, 
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the phantoms of Marchmont Towers were not intrusive. They may have 
perambulated the long tapestried corridors, the tenaatless chambers, the 
broad black staircase of shining oak ; all the dead and gone beauties, and 
soldiers, and lawyers, and parsons, and simple country-squires of the 
Marchmont race, may have descended from their picture-frames to hold 
a witches’ sabbath in the old house; but as the Lincolnshire servants 
were hearty eaters and heavy sleepers, the ghosts had it all to themselves. 
I believe there was one dismal story attached to the house,—the story of 
a Marchmont of the time of Charles I. who had murdered his coachman 
in a fit of insensate rage ; and it was even asserted, upon the authority of 
an old housekeeper, that John Marchmont’s grandmother, when a young 
woman and lately come as a bride to the Towers, had beheld the mur- 
dered coachman stalk into her chamber, ghastly and blood-bedabbled, 
in the dim summer twilight. But as this story was not particularly ro- 
mantic, and possessed none of the elements likely to insure popularity, 
such as love, jealousy, revenge, mystery, youth, and beauty, it had never 
been very widely disseminated. 

I should think that the new owner of Marchmont Towers—new within 
the last six months—was about the last person in Christendom to be 
hypercritical, or to raise fanciful objections to his dwelling ; for inasmuch 
as he had come straight from a wretched transpontine lodging to this 
splendid Lincolnshire mansion, and had at the same time exchanged a 
stipend of thirty shillings a week for an income of eleven thousand a 
year, derivable from lands that spread, far away over fenny flats and low- 
lying farms, to the solitary sea-shore, he had ample reason to be grateful 
to Providence, and well pleased with his new abode. 

Yes; Philip Marchmont, the childless widower, had died six months 
before, at the close of the year 43, of a broken heart,—his old servants 
said, broken by the loss of his only and idolised son; after which loss he 
had never been known to smile. He was one of those undemonstrative 
men, who can take a great sorrow quietly, and only—die of it. Philip 
Marchmont lay in a velvet-covered coffin, above his son’s, in the stone 
recess set apart for them in the Marchmont vault beneath Kemberling 
Church, three miles from the Towers; and John reigned in his stead. 
John Marchmont, the supernumerary, the banner-holder of Drury Lane, 
the patient, conscientious copying and out-door clerk of Lincoln’s Inn, 
was now sole owner of the Lincolnshire estate, sole master of a house- 
hold of well-trained old servants, sole proprietor of a very decent country 
gentleman’s stud, and of chariots, barouches, chaises, phaetons, and 
other vehicles—a little old-fashioned and out of date, it may be, but very 
comfortable to a man for whom an omnibus ride had long been a treat 
and a rarity. Nothing had been touched or disturbed since Philip March- 
mont’s death. The rooms he had used were still the occupied apart- 
ments; the chambers he had chosen to shut up were still kept with 
locked doors; the servants who had served him waited upon his successor, 
whom they declared to be a quiet, easy gentleman, far too wise to inter- 
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fere with old servants, every one of whom knew the ways of the house a 
great deal better than he did, though he was the master of it. 

There was, therefore, no shadow of change in the stately mansion. 
The dinner-bell still rang at the same hour; the same tradespeople left 
the same species of wares at the low oaken door; the old housekeeper, 
arranging her simple menw, planned her narrow round of soups and roasts, 
sweets and made-dishes, exactly as she had been wont to do, and had no 
new tastes to consult. A gray-haired bachelor, who had been own man 
to Philip, was now own man toJolin. The carriage which had conveyed 
the late lord every Sunday to morning and afternoon service at Kember- 
ling conveyed the new lord, who sat in the same seat that his predeces- 
sor had occupied in the great family-pew, and read his prayers out of the 
same book,—a noble, crimson morocco-covered volume, in which George, 
our most gracious King and Governor, and all manner of dead and gone 
princes and princesses were prayed for. 

The presence of Mary Marchmont made the only change in the old 
house; and even that change was a very trifling one. Mary and her 
father were as closely united at Marchmont Towers as they had been in 
Oakley Street. The little girl clung to her father as tenderly as ever, 
more tenderly than ever perhaps; for she knew something of that which 
the physicians had said, and she knew that John Marchmont’s lease of 
life was not a long one. Perhaps it would be better to say, that he had 
no lease at all. His soul was a tenant on sufferance in its frail earthly 
habitation, receiving a respite now and again, when the flicker of the 
lamp was very low, every chance breath of wind threatening to extinguish 
it for ever. It was only those who knew John Marchmont very inti- 
mately who were fully acquainted with the extent of his danger. He no 
longer bore any of those fatal outward signs of consumption, which 
fatigue and deprivation had once made painfully conspicuous. The hectic 
flush and the unnatural brightness of the eyes had subsided; indeed, 
John seemed much stronger and heartier than of old; and it is only 
great medical practitioners who can tell to a nicety what is going on 
inside a man, when he presents a very fair exterior to the unprofessional 
eye. But John was decidedly better than he had been. He might live 
three years, five, seven, possibly even ten years; but he must live the life 
of a man who holds himself perpetually upon his defence against death, 
and he must recognise in every bleak current of wind, in every chilling 
damp, or perilous heat, or over exertion, or ill-chosen morsel of food, or 
hasty emotion, or sudden passion, an insidious attack upon the part of his 
dismal enemy. 

Mary Marchmont knew all this,—or divined it, perhaps, rather than 
knew it, with the child-woman’s subtle power of divination, which is even 
stronger than the actual woman’s; for her father had done his best to keep 
all sorrowful knowledge from her. She knew that he was in danger ; and 
she loved him all the more dearly, as the one precious thing which was 
in constant peril of being snatched away. The child’s love for her father 
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has not grown any less morbid in its intensity since Edward Arundel’s 
departure for India; nor has Mary become more childlike since her coming 
to Marchmont Towers, and her abandonment of all those sordid cares, 
those pitiful every-day duties, which had made her womanly. 

It may be that the last lingering glamour of childhood had for ever 
faded away with the realisation of the day-dream which she had carried 
about with her so often in the dingy transpontine thoroughfares around 
Oakley Street. Marchmont Towers, that fairy palace, whose lighted 
windows had shone upon her far away across a cruel forest of poverty and 
trouble, like the enchanted castle which appears to the lost wanderer of 
the child’s story, was now the home of the father she loved. The grim 
enchanter, Death, the only magician of our modern histories, had waved 
his skeleton hand, more powerful than the star-gemmed wand of any 
fairy godmother, and the obstacles which had stood between John March- 
mont and his inheritance had one by one been swept away. 

But was Marchmont Towers quite as beautiful as that fairy palace of 
Mary’s day-dream? No, not quite; not quite. The rooms were hand- 
some,—handsomer and larger, even, than the rooms she had dreamed of ; 
but perhaps none the better for that. They were grand and gloomy 
and magnificent ; but they were not the sunlit chambers which her fancy 
had built up, and decorated with such shreds and patches of splendour 
as her narrow experience enabled her to devise. Perhaps it was rather a 
disappointment to Miss Marchmont to discover that the mansion was 
completely furnished, and that there was no room for any of those splen- 
dours which she had so often contemplated in the New Cut. The parrot 
at the greengrocer’s was a vulgar bird, and not by any means admirable 
in Lincolnshire. The carrying away and providing for her favourite 
tradespeople was not practicable; and John Marchmont had demurred to 
her proposal of adopting the butcher’s daughter. 

There is always something to be given up even when our brightest 
visions are realised ; there is always some one figure, a low one perhaps, 
missing in the fullest sum of earthly happiness. I dare say, if Alnaschar 
had married the Vizier’s daughter, he would have found her a shrew, and 
would have looked back yearningly to the humble days in which he had 
been an itinerant vendor of crockery-ware. 

If, therefore, Mary Marchmont found her sunlit fancies not quite 
realised by the great stony mansion that frowned upon the fenny country- 
side, the wide grassy flat, the black pool, with its dismal shelter of weird 
pollard-willows, whose ugly shadows, distorted on the bosom of the quiet 
water, looked like the shadows of humpbacked men,—if these things did 
not compose as beautiful a picture as that which the little girl had carried 
so long in her mind, she had no more reason to be sorry than the rest of 
us, and had been no more foolish than other dreamers. I thiak she had 
built her airy castle too much after the model of a last scene in a panto- 
mime, and that she expected to find spangled waters twinkling in per- 
petual sunshine, revolving fountains, ever-expanding sunflowers, and 
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gilded clouds of rose-coloured gauze,—every thing except the fairies, in 
short,—at Marchmont Towers. Well, the dream was over, and she was 
quite a woman now ; a woman, very grateful to Providence when she 
remembered that her father had no longer need to toil for his daily 
bread, and that he was luxuriously lodged, and could have the first phy- 
sicians in the land at his beck and call. 

“ Oh, papa, it is so nice to be rich!” the young lady would exclaim now 
and then, in a fleeting transport of enthusiasm. “ How good we ought 
to be to the poor people, when we remember how poor we once were !” 

And the little girl did not forget to be good to the poor about Kem- 
berling and Marchmont Towers. There were plenty of poor, of course ; 
free and easy pensioners, who came to the Towers for brandy, and wine, 
and milk, and woollen stuffs, and grocery, precisely as they would have 
gone to a shop, except that there was to be no bill. The housekeeper 
doled out her bounties with many short homilies upon the depravity and 
ingratitude of the recipients, and gave tracts of an awful and denuncia- 
tory nature to the pitiful petitioners. Tracts interrogatory, and tracts 
fiercely imperative ; tracts that asked, Where are you going? Why are 
you wicked? Will you repent? What will become of you? and other 
tracts, which cried, Stop, and think! Pause, while there is time! Sin- 
ner, consider! Evil-doer, beware! Perhaps it may not be the wisest 
possible plan to begin the work of reformation by frightening, threaten- 
ing, and otherwise disheartening the wretched sinner to be reformed. 
There is a certain sermon in the New Testament containing sacred and 
comforting words, which were spoken upon a mountain near at hand to 
Jerusalem, and spoken to an auditory amongst which there must have 
been many sinful creatures ; but there is more of blessing than cursing 
in that sublime discourse, and it might be rather a tender father pleading 
gently with his wayward children than an offended Deity dealing out 
denunciation upon a stubborn and refractory race. But the authors of 
the tracts may have never read this sermon, perhaps; and they may take 
their ideas of composition from that comforting service which we read on 
Ash Wednesday, cowering in fear and trembling in our pews, and calling 
down curses upon ourselves and our neighbours. Be it as it might, the 
tracts were not popular amongst the pensioners of Marchmont Towers. 
They infinitely preferred to hear Mary read a chapter in the New Testa- 
ment, or some pretty patriarchal story of primitive obedience and faith. 
The little girl would discourse upon the Scripture histories in her simple, 
old-fashioned manner; 2nd many a stout Lincolnshire farm-labourer was 
content to sit over his hearth, with a pipe of shag-tobacco and a mug of 
fettled beer, while Miss Marchmont read and expounded the history of 
Abraham and Isaac, or Joseph and his brethren. 

“ Tt’s joost loike a story-book to hear her,” the man would say to his 
wife; “‘and yet she brings it all hoame, too, loike. If she reads about 
Abraham, she’ll say, may be, ‘ That’s joost how you gave your only son 
to be a soldier, you know, Muster Mooggins ;’—she allus says Muster 
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Mooggins ;—‘ you gave un into God’s hands, and you troosted God would 
take care of un; and whatever cam’ to un would be the best, even if it 
was death.’ That’s what she’ll say, bless her little heart! so gentle and 
tender loike. The worst o’ chaps couldn’t but listen to her.” 

Mary Marchmont’s morbidly sensitive nature adapted her to all 
charitable offices. No chance word in her simple talk ever inflicted a 
wound upon the listener. She had a subtle and intuitive comprehension 
of other people’s feelings, derived from the extreme susceptibility of her 
own. She had never been vulgarised by the associations of poverty ; for 
her self-contained nature took no colour from the things that surrounded 
her, and she was only at Marchmont Towers that which she had been 
from the age of six—a little lady, grave and gentle, dignified, discreet, 
and wise. 

There was one bright figure missing out of the picture which she had 
been wont of late years to make of the Lincolnshire mansion, and that 
was the figure of the yellow-haired boy who had breakfasted upon had- 
docks and hot rolls in Oakley Street. She had imagined Edward Arundel 
an inhabitant of that fair Utopia. He would live with them; or, if he 
could not live with them, he would be with them as a visitor,—often—al- 
most always. He would leave off being a soldier, for of course her papa 
could give him more money than he could get by being a soldier—(you 
see that Mary’s experience of poverty had taught her to take a mercantile 
and sordid view of military life)—and he would come to Marchmont 
Towers, and ride, and drive, and play tennis,—what was tennis? she won- 
dered,—and read three-volume novels all day long. But that part of the 
dream was at least broken. Marchmont Towers was Mary’s home, but 
the young soldier was far away ; in the Pass of Bolan, perhaps,—Mary had 
a picture of that cruel rocky pass almost always in her mind,—or cutting 
his way through a black jungle, with the yellow eyes of hungry tigers 
glaring out at him through the loathsome tropical foliage; or dying of 
thirst and fever under a scorching sun, with no better pillow than the 
neck of a dead camel, with no more tender watcher than the impatient 
vulture flapping her wings above his head, and waiting till he, too, should 
be carrion. What was the good of wealth, if it could not bring this 
young soldier home to a safe shelter in his native land? John March- 
mont smiled when his daughter asked this question, and implored her 
father to write to Edward Arundel, recalling him“to England. 

“God knows how glad I should be to have the boy here, Polly,” John 
said, as he drew his little girl closer to his breast,—she sat on his knee 
still, though she was thirteen years of age ;—‘ but Edward has a career 
before him, my dear, and could not give it up for an inglorious life in this 
rambling old house. It isn’t as if I could hold out any inducement to 
him, you know, Polly. I can’t; for I mustn’t leave any money away 
from my little girl.” 

“ But he might have half my money, papa, or all of it,” Mary added 
piteously. “ What could I do with money if—” 
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She didn’t finish the sentence; she never could complete any such 
sentence as this; but her father knew what she meant. 

So six months bad passed since a dreary January day upon which 
John Marchmont had read in the second column of the Zimes that he 
could’ hear of something greatly to his advantage by applying to a 
certain solicitor, whose offices were next dvor but one to those of Messrs. 
Paulette, Paulette, and Mathewson’s. His heart began to beat very 
violently when he read that advertisement in the supplement which it 
was one of his duties to air before the fire in the clerks’ office; but he 
showed no other sign of emotion. He waited until he took the papers to 
his employer; and as he laid them at Mr. Mathewson’s elbow, murmured 
a respectful request to be allowed to go out for half an hour, upon his 
own business. 

“Good gracious me, Marchmont!” cried the lawyer; “what can you 
want to go out for at this time in the morning? You've only just come ; 
and there’s that agreement between Higgs and Sandyman must be copied 
before—” 

“Yes, I know, sir; I’ll be back in time to attend to it; but I—I think 
I’ve come into a fortune, sir; and I should like to go and see about it.” 

The solicitor turned in his revolving library-chair, and looked aghast 
at his clerk. Had this Marchmont—always rather unnaturally reserved 
and eccentric—gone suddenly mad? No; the copying-clerk stood by 
his side, grave, self-possessed as ever, with his forefinger upon the ad- 
vertisement. 

“ Marchmont—John—call—Messrs. Tindal and Trollam—” gasped 
Mr. Mathewson. “ Do you mean to tell me it’s you ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Egad, I'll go with you,” cried the solicitor, hooking his arm through 
that of his clerk, snatching his hat from an adjacent stand, and dashing 
through the outer office, down the great staircase, and into the next door 
but one, before John Marchmont knew where he was. 

John had not deceived his employer. Marchmont Towers was his, 
with all its appurtenances. Messrs. Paulette, Paulette, and Mathewson 
took him in hand, much to the chagrin of Messrs. Tindal and Trollam, 
and proved his identity in less than a week. On a shelf above the high 
wooden desk at which Jobn had sat, copying law-papers, with a weary 
hand, and an aching spine, appeared two bran-new deed-boxes, inscribed, 
in white letters, with the name and address of Joann Marcumont, Esq., 
Marcumont Towers. The copying-clerk’s sudden accession to fortune 
was the talk of all the employés in “the Fields.” Marchmont Towers was 
exaggerated into all Lincolnshire, and a tidy slice of Yorkshire. Eleven 
thousand a year was expanded into an annual million. Every body 
expected largesse from the legatee. How fond people had been of the 
quiet clerk, and how magnanimously they had concealed their sentiments 
during his poverty, lest they should wound him, as they urged, “ which” 
they knew he was sensitive; and how expansively they now dilated on 
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their long-suppressed emotions! Of course, under these circumstances, 
it is hardly likely that every body could be satisfied; so it is a small 
thing to say that the dinner which John gave—by his late employers’ 
suggestion (he was about the last man to think of giving a dinner)—at 
the “Albion Tavern,” to the legal staff of Messrs. Paulette, Paulette, and 
Mathewson, and such acquaintance of the legal profession as they should 
choose to invite, was a failure; and that gentlemen who were pretty well 
used to dine upon liver and bacon, or beefsteak and onions, or the joint, 
vegetables, bread, cheese, and celery for a shilling, turned up their noses 
at the turbot, murmured at the paucity of green fat in the soup, made 
light of red mullet and ortolans, objected to the flavour of the truffles, and 
were contemptuous about the wines. 

John knew nothing of this. He had lived a separate and secluded 
existence; and his only thought now was of getting away to March- 
mont Towers, which had been familiar to him in his boyhood, when he 
had been wont to go there on occasional visits to his grandfather. He 
wanted to get away from the turmoil and confusion of the big, heart- 
less city, in which he had endured so much; he wanted to carry away 
his little girl to a quiet country home, and live and die there in peace. 
He liberally rewarded all the good people about Oakley Street who had 
been kind to little Mary; and there was weeping and regret in the regions 
of the Ladies’ Wardrobe when Mr. Marchmont and his daughter went 
away one bitter winter’s morning, in a cab which was to carry them to 
the hostelry whence the coach started for Lincoln. 

It is strange to think how far those Oakley-Street days of privation 
and endurance seem to have receded in the memories of both father and 
daughter. The impalpable past fades away, and it is difficult fur John 
and his little girl to believe that they were once so poor and desolate. 
It is-Oakley Street now that is visionary and unreal. The stately 
county families bear down upon Marchmont Towers in great, lumbering 
chariots, with brazen crests upon the hammer-cloths, and sulky coach- 
men in Crown-George wigs. The county mammas patronise and caress 
Miss Marchmont—what a match she will be for one of the county sons 
by and by !—the county daughters discourse with Mary about her poor, 
and her faney-work, and her piano. She is getting on slowly enough 
with her piano, poor little girl, under the tuition of the organist of 
Swampington, who gives lessons to that part of the county. And there 
are solemn dinners now and then at Marchmont Towers; dinners at 
which Miss Mary appears when the cloth has been removed, and re- 
flects in silent wonder upon the change that has come to her father 
and herself. Can it be true that she has ever lived in Oakley Street? 
whither came no more aristocratic visitors than her Aunt Sophia, who 
was the wife of a Berkshire farmer, and always brought hogs-puddings, 
and butter, and home-made bread, and other rustic delicacies to her 
brother-in-law ; or Mrs. Brigsome, the washerwoman, who made a morn- 
ing call every Monday with John Marchmont’s shabby shirts. The shirts 
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were not shabby now; and it was no longer Mary’s duty to watch them 
day by day, and manipulate them tenderly when the linen grew frayed 
at the sharp edges of the folds, or the button-holes gave signs of weak- 
ness. Corson, Mr. Marchmont’s own man, had care of the shirts now; 
and John wore diamond-studs and a black-satin waistcoat, when he gave 
a dinner-party. They were not very lively, those Lincolnshire dinner- 
parties ; though the dessert was a sight to look upon, in Mary’s eyes. The 
long, shining table, the red and gold and purple and green Indian china, 
the fluffy woollen d’oyleys, the sparkling cut-glass, the sticky preserved 
ginger and guava-jelly, and dried orange rings and chips, and all the 
stereotyped sweetmeats, were very grand and beautiful, no doubt; but 
Mary had seen livelier desserts in Oakley Street, though there had been 
nothing better than a brown-paper bag of oranges from the Westmin- 
ster Road, and a bottle of two-and-twopenny Marsala from a licensed 
victualler’s in the Borough, to promote conviviality. 


Cuaprter VI. 
THE YOUNG SOLDIER’S RETURN. 

THE rain beats down upon the battlemented roof of Marchmont 
Towers this July day, as if it had a mind to flood the old mansion. The 
flat waste of grass, and the lonely clumps of trees, are almost blotted out 
by the falling rain. The low gray sky shuts out the distance. This part 
of Linculnshire—fenny, misty, und flat always—seems flatter and mistier 
than usual to-day. ‘The rain beats hopelessly upon the leaves in the 
wocd behind Marchmont Towers, and splashes into great pools beneath 
the trees, until the ground is almost hidden by the fallen water, and 
the trees seem to be growing out ofa black lake. The land is lower 
behind Marchmont Towers, and slopes down gradually to the bank of a 
dismal river, which straggles through the Marchmont property at a snail’s 
pace, to gain an impetus farther on, until it hurries into the sea some- 
where northward of Grimsby. The wood is not held in any great favour 
by the household at the Towers; and it has been a pet project of several 
Marchmonts to level and drain it, but a project not very easily to be 
carried out. Marchmont Towers is said to be unhealthy, as a dwelling- 
house, by reason of this wood, from which miasmas rise in certain states 
of the weather; and it ison this account that the back of the house—the 
eastern front, at least, as it is called, looking to the wood—is very little 
used. 

Mary Marchmont sits at a window in the western drawing-room, 
watching the ceaseless falling of the rain upon this dreary summer after- 
noon. She is little changed since the day upon which Edward Arundel 
saw her in Oakley Street. She is taller, of course; but her figure is as 
slender and childish as ever; it is only her face in which the earnestness 
of premature womanhood reveals itself, in a grave and sweet serenity very 
beautiful to contemplate. Her soft brown eyes have a pensive shadow in 
their gentle light; her mouth is even more pensive. It has been said 
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of Jane Grey, of Mary Stuart, of Marie Antoinette, Charlotte Corday, 
and other fated women, that in the gayest hours of their youth they bore 
upon some feature, or in some expression, the shadow of the End; an im- 
palpable, indescribable presage of an awful future, vaguely felt by those 
who looked upon them. 

Is it thus with Mary Marchmont? Has the solemn hand of Destiny set 
that shadowy brand upon the face of this child, that even in her prosperity, 
as in her adversity, she should be so utterly different from all other chil- 
dren? Is she already marked out for some womanly martyrdom; al- 
ready set apart for more than common suffering ? 

She sits alone this afternoon, for ber father is busy with his agent. 
Wealth does not mean immunity from all care and trouble; and Mr. 
Marchmont has plenty of work to get through, in conjunction with his 
land-steward, a hard-headed Yorkshireman, who lives at Kemberling, 
and insists on doing his duty with pertinacious honesty. 

The large brown eyes looked wistfully out at the dismal waste and 
the falling rain. There was a wretched equestrian making his way along 
the carriage-drive. 

“ Who can come to see us on such a day?” Mary thought. “It must 
be Mr. Gormby, I suppose ;”—the agent’s name was Gormby ;—“ Mr. 
Gormby never cares about the wet; but then I thought he was with 
papa. Oh, I hope it isn’t any body coming to call.” 

But Mary forgot all about the struggling equestrian the next mo- 
ment. She had some morsel of fancy-work upon her lap, and picked it up 
and went on with it, setting slow stitches, and letting her thoughts wan- 
der far away from Marchmont Towers. To India, I am afraid; or to that 
imaginary India which she had created for herself out of such images as 
were to be picked up in the Arabian Nights. She was roused suddenly 
by the opening of a door at the farther end of the room, and by the voice 
of a servant, who mumbled a name which sounded something like Mr. 
Armenger. 

She rose, blushing a little, to do honour to one of her father’s county 
acquaintance, as she thought; when a fair-haired gentleman dashed in, 
very much excited and very wet, and made his way towards her. 

“T would come, Miss Marchmont,” he said —“ I would come, though 
ithe day was so wet; every body vowed I was mad to think of it, and it 
was as much as my poor brute of a horse could do to get over the ten 
miles of swamp between this and my uncle’s house; but I would come. 
Where’s John? I want to see John. Didn’t I always tell him he’d 
come into the Lincolnshire property? Didn’t I always say so, now? 
You should have seen Martin Mostyn’s face—he’s got a capital berth 
in the War Office, and he’s such a snob!—when I told him the news! 
It was as long as my arm. But I must see John, dear old fellow; I 
long to congratulate him.” 

Mary stood with her hands clasped, and her breath coming quickly. 
The blush had quite faded out, and left her unusually pale. But Edward 
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Arundel did not see this. Young gentlemen of four-and-twenty are not 
very attentive to every change of expression in little girls of thirteen. 

“Oh, is it you, Mr. Arundel? Is it really you?” 

She spoke in a low voice, and it was almost difficult to keep the rush- 
ing tears back while she did so. She had pictured him so often in peril, 
in famine, in sickness, in death, that to see him here, well, happy, light- 
hearted, cordial, handsome, and brave, as she had seen him four and a 
half years before in the two-pair back in Oakley Street, was almost too 
much for her to bear without the relief of tears. But she controlled her 
emotion as bravely as if she had been a woman of twenty. 

“T am so glad to see you,” she said quietly ; “and papa will be so 
glad too. Itis the only thing we want, now we are rich, to have you 
with us. We have talked of you so often; and I—we—have been so 
unhappy sometimes, thinking that—” 

“That I should be killed, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; or wounded very, very badly. The battles in India have been 
dreadful, have they not?” 

Mr. Arundel smiled at her earnestness. 

“They have not been exactly child’s play,” he said, shaking back his 
auburn hair and smoothing his thick moustache. He was a man now, 
and a very handsome one; something of that type which is known in 
this year of grace as “swell;” but brave and chivalrous withal, and not 
afflicted with any impediment in his speech. ‘The men who talk of the 
Affehans as a chicken-hearted set of fellows are rather out of their reckon- 
ing. The Indians can fight, Miss Mary, and fight like the devil; but we 
can lick ’em.” 

He walked over to the fireplace, where there was a fire burning upon 
this chilly wet day; and began to shake himself dry. Mary, following him 
with her eyes, wondered if there was such another soldier in all her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, and how soon he would be made General-in-chief of the 
Army of the Indus. 

“Then you’ ve not been wounded at all, Mr. Arundel?” she said, after 
& pause. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve been wounded ; and I got a bullet in my shoulder 
from an Affghan musket, and I’m home on sick-leave.” 

This time he saw the expression of her face, and interpreted her look 
of alarm. 

“ But I’m not ill, you know, Miss Marchmont,” he said, laughing. 
“Our fellows are very glad of a wound when they feel home-sick. The 
8th come home before long, all of ’em; and I’ve a twelvemonth’s leave 
of absence; and we're pretty sure to be ordered out again by the end of 
that time, as I don’t believe there’s much chance of quiet over there.” 

“You will go out again !—” 

Edward Arundel smiled at her mournful tone. 

“To be sure, Miss Mary; I have my captaincy to win, you know. 
I’m only a lieutenant as yet.” 
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“Tt was only a twelvemonth’s reprieve, after all, then,” Mary thought. 
He would go again to sutfer, and to be wounded, and to die, perhaps. 
But then, on the other hand, there was a twelvemonth’s respite, and 
her father might in that time prevail upon the young soldier to stay at 
Marchmont Towers. It was such inexpressible happiness to see him 
once more, to know that he was safe and well, that she could scarcely 
do otherwise than see all things in a sunny light just now. 

She ran to John Marchmont’s study, to tell him of the coming of 
this welcome visitor ; but she wept upon her father’s shoulder before she 
could explain who it was whose coming had made her so glad. Very 
few friendships had broken the monotony of her solitary existence ; and 
Edward Arundel was the only chivalrous image she had ever known out 
of her books. 

John Marchmont was scarcely less pleased than his child to see the 
man who had befriended him in his poverty. Never has more heartfelt 
welcome been given than that which greeted Edward Arundel at March- 
mont Towers. 

“ You will stay with us, of course, my dear Arundel,” John said ; 
“you will stop for September and the shooting. You know you pro- 
mised you’d make this your shooting-box; and we'll build the tennis- 
court. Heaven knows, there’s room enough for it in the great quad- 
rangle, and there’s a billiard-room over this, though I’m afraid the table 
is out of order. But we can soon set that right, can’t we, Polly?” 


“Yes, yes, papa ; out of my pocket-money, if you like.” 

Mary Marchmont said this in all good faith. It was sometimes diffi- 
cult for her to remember that her father was really rich, and had no need 
of help out of her pocket-money. The slender savings in the little purse 
had often given him some luxury that he would not otherwise have had, 
in the time gone by. 

“You got my letter, then?” John said ; “the letter in which I told 


“ That Marchmont Towers was yours. Yes, my dear old boy. That 
letter was amongst a packet my agent brought me half an hour before I 
left Calcutta. God bless you, dear old fellow; how glad I was to hear 
of it! I’ve only been in England a fortnight. I went straight from 
Southampton to Dangerfield to see my father and mother, stayed there 
little over ten days, and then offended them all by running away. I 
reached Swampington yesterday, slept at my uncle Hubert’s, paid my 
respects to my cousin Olivia, who is,—well, I’ve told you what she is,— 
and rode over here this morning, much to the annoyance of the inhabi- 
tants of the Rectory. So, you see, I’ve been doing nothing but offending 
people for your sake, John; and for yours, Miss Mary. By the by, I’ve 
brought you such a doll!” 

A doll! Mary’s pale face flushed a faint crimson. Did he think her 
such a child, then, this soldier; did he think her only a silly child, with 
no thought above a doll, when she would have gone out to India, and 
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braved every peril of that cruel country, to be his nurse and comfort in 
fever and sickness, like the brave Sisters of Mercy she had read of in some 
of her novels ? 

Edward Arundel saw that faint crimson glow lighting up in her 
face. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Marchmont,” he said. “I was only joking; 
of course you are a young lady now, almost grown up, you know. Can 
you play chess ?” 

“No, Mr. Arundel.” 

“‘T am sorry for that; for I have brought you a set of chessmen that 
once belonged to Dost Mahommed Khan. But I’ll teach you the game, 
if you like ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Arundel; I should like it very, very much.” 

‘The young soldier could not help being amused by the little girl’s 
earnestness. She was about the same age as his sister Letitia; but, oh, 
how widely different to that bouncing and rather wayward young lady, 
who tore the pillow-lace upon her muslin frocks, rumpled her long ring- 
lets, rasped the skin off the sharp points of her elbows by repeated falls 
upon the gravel-paths at Dangerfield, and tormented a long-suffering 
Swiss attendant, half-lady’s-maid, half-governess, from morning till night. 
No fold was awry in Mary Marchmont’s simple black-silk frock ; no plait 
disarranged in the neat cambric tucker that encircled the slender white 
throat. Intellect here reigned supreme. Instead of the animal spirits of 
a thoughtless child, there was a woman’s loving carefulness for others, 
@ woman’s unselfishness and devotion. 

Edward Arundel did not understand all this, but perhaps the greater 
part of it. 

“She is a dear little thing,” he thought, as he watched her clinging to 
her father’s arm ; and then he ran off about Marchmont Towers, and in- 
sisted upon being shown over the house; and, perhaps for the first time 
since the young heir had shot himself to death upon a bright September 
morning in a stubble-field within earshot of the park, the sound of merry 
laughter echoed through the long corridors, and resounded in the un- 
occupied rooms. 

Edward Arundel was in raptures with every thing. There never was 
such a dear old place, he said. ‘Gloomy,’ “dreary,” “draughty,” 
pshaw! Cut a few logs out of that wood at the back there, pile ’em 
up in the wide chimneys, and set a light to ’em, and Marchmont Towers 
would be like a baronial mansion at Christmas-time. He declared that 
every dingy portrait he looked at was a Rubens or a Velasquez or a Van- 
dyke, a Holbein or a Lely. 

“Look at that fur border to the old woman’s black-velvet gown, 
John; look at the colouring of the hands! Do you think any body but 
Peter Paul could have painted that? Do you see that girl with the 
blue-satin stomacher and the flaxen ringlets ’—one of your ancestresses, 
Miss Mary, and very like you. If that isn’t in Sir Peter Lely’s best 
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style,—his earlier style, you know, before he was spoiled by royal patron- 
age, and got lazy,—I know nothing of painting.” 

The young soldier ran on in this manner, as he hurried his host from 
room to room ; now throwing open windows to look out at the wet pro- 
spect; now rapping against the wainscoat to find secret hiding-places be- 
hind sliding panels ; now stamping on the oak-flooring in the hope of 
discovering a trap-door. He pointed out at least ten eligible sites for the 
building of the tennis-court; he suggested more alterations and improve- 
ments than a builder could have completed in a lifetime. The place 
brightened under the influence of his presence, as a landscape lights up 
under a burst of sudden sunshine breaking through a dull gray sky. 

Mary Marchmont did not wait for the removal of the table-cloth that 
evening, but dined with her father and his friend in a snug oak-panelled 
chamber, half-breakfast-room, half-library, which opened out of the 
western drawing-room. How different Edward Arundel was to all the 
rest of the world, Miss Marchmont thought ; how gay, how bright, how 
genial, how happy! The county families, mustered in their fullest force, 
couldn’t make such mirth amongst them as this young soldier in his 
single person. 

The evening was an evening in fairy-land. Life was sometimes like 
the last scene in a pantomime, after all, with rose-coloured cloud and 
golden sunlight. 

One of the Marchmont servants went over to Swampington early the 
next day to fetch Mr. Arundel’s portmanteaus from the Rectory ; and after 
dinner upon that second evening, Mary Marchmont took her seat opposite 
Edward, and listened reverently while he explained to her the moves upon 
the chessboard. 

“So you don’t know my cousin Olivia?” the young soldier said by 
and by. “That’s odd! I should have thought she would have called upon 
you long before this.” 

Mary Marchmont shook her head. 

“No,” she said; “ Miss Arundel has never been to see us; and I 
should so like to have seen her, because she would have told me about 
you. Mr. Arundel has called once or twice upon papa; but I have never 
seen him. He is not our clergyman, you know; Marchmont Towers be- 
longs to Kemberling parish.” 

“To be sure; and Swampington is ten miles off. But, for all that, I 
should have thought Olivia would have called upon you. I'll drive you 
over to-morrow, if John thinks me whip enough to trust you with me, 
and you shall see Livy. The Rectory’s such a queer old place!” 

Perhaps Mr. Marchmont was rather doubtful as to the propriety of 
committing his little girl to Edward Arundel’s charioteership for a ten-mile 
drive upon a wretched road. Be it as it might, a lumbering barouche, 
with a pair of over-fed horses, was ordered next morning, instead of the 
high, old-fashioned gig which the soldier had proposed driving ; and the 
safety of the two young people was confided to a sober old coachman, 
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rather sulky at the prospect of a drive to Swampington so soon after the 
rainy weather. 

It does not rain always, even in this part of Lincolnshire; and the 
July morning was bright and pleasant, the low hedges fragrant with 
starry opal-tinted wild roses and waxen honeysuckle, the yellowing corn 
waving in the light summer breeze. Mary assured her companion that 
she had no objection whatever to the odour of cigar-smoke; so Mr. Arun- 
del lolled upon the comfortable cushions of the barouche, with his back to 
the horses, smoking cheroots, and talking gaily, while Miss Marchmont 
sat in the place of state opposite to him. A happy drive; a drive in a 
fairy chariot through regions of fairy-land, for ever and for ever to be re- 
membered by Mary Marchmont. 

They left the straggling hedges and the yellowing corn behind them by 
and by, as they drew near the outskirts of Swampington. The town lies 
lower even than the surrounding country, flat and low as that country is. 
A narrow and dismal river crawls at the base of a half-ruined wall, which 
once formed part of the defences of the place. Black barges lie at an- 
chor here; and a stone bridge, guarded by a toll-house, spans the river. 
Mr. Marchmont’s carriage lumbered across this bridge, and under an 
archway, low, dark, stony, and grim, into a narrow street of solid, well- 
built houses, low, dark, stony, and grim, like the archway, but bearing 
the stamp of reputable occupation. I believe the grass grew, and still 
grows, in this street, as it does in all the other streets and in the 
market-place of Swampington. They are all pretty much in the same 
style, these streets,—all stony, narrow, dark, and grim; and they wind 
and twist hither and thither, and in and out, in a manner utterly bewil- 
dering to the luckless stranger, who, seeing that they are all alike, has no 
landmarks for his guidance. 

There are two handsome churches, both bearing an early date in the 
history of Norman supremacy : one crowded into an inconvenient corner 
of a back street, and choked by the houses built up round about it; the 
other lying a little out of the town, upon a swampy waste looking’ to- 
wards the sea, which flows within a mile of Swampington. Indeed, 
there is no lack of water in that Lincolnshire borough. The river winds 
about the outskirts of the town; unexpected creeks and inlets meet you 
at every angle; shallow pools lie here and there about the marshy sub- 
urbs; and in the dim distance the low line of the gray sea meets the 
horizon. 

But perhaps the positive ugliness of the town is something redeemed 
by a vague air of romance and old-world mystery which pervades it. 
It is an exceptional place, and somewhat interesting thereby. The great 
Norman church upon the swampy waste, the scattered tombstones, bor- 
dered by the low and moss-grown walls, make a picture which is apt to 
dwell in the minds of those who look upon it, although it is by no means 
a pretty picture. The Rectory lies close to the churchyard ; and a wicket- 
gate opens from Mr. Arundel’s garden into a narrow pathway, leading, 
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across a patch of tangled grass and through a lane of sunken and lop- 
sided tombstones, to the low vestry-door. The Rectory itself is a long, 
irregular building, to which one incumbent after another has built the 
additional chamber, or chimney, or porch, or bow-window, necessary for 
his accommodation. There is very little garden in front of the house, 
but a patch of lawn and shrubbery and a clump of old trees at the back. 

“Tt’s not a pretty house, is it, Miss Marchmont ?” asked Edward, as 
he lifted his companion out of the carriage. 

“No, not very pretty,” Mary answered; “but I don’t think any 
thing is pretty in Lincolnshire. Oh, there’s the sea!” she cried, looking 
suddenly across the marshes to the low gray line in the distance. “ How 
I wish we were as near the sea at Marchmont Towers !” 

The young lady had something of a romantic passion for the wide- 
spreading ocean. It was an unknown region, that stretched far away, 
and that was wonderful and beautiful by reason of its solemn mystery. 
All her Corsair stories were allied to that far, fathomless deep. The white 
sail in the distance was Conrad’s, perhaps ; and he was speeding homeward 
to find Medora dead in her lonely watch-tower, with fading flowers upon 
her breast. The black hull yonder was the bark of some terrible pirate 
bound on rapine and ravage. (She was acoal-barge, I have no doubt, sail- 
ing Londonward with her black burden.) Nymphs and Lurleis, Mermaids 
and Mermen, and tiny water-babies with silvery tails, for ever splashing 
in the sunshine, were all more or less associated with the long gray line 
towards which Mary Marchmont looked with solemn, yearning eyes. 

“We'll drive down to the sea-shore some morning, Polly,” said Mr. 
Arundel. He was beginning to call her Polly, now and then, in the easy 
familiarity of their intercourse. ‘ We'll spend a long day on the sands, 
and I’ll smoke cheroots while you pick up shells and seaweed.” 

Miss Marchmont clasped her hands in silent rapture. Her face was 
irradiated by the new light of happiness. How good he was to her, this 
brave soldier, who must undoubtedly be made Commander-in-chief of 
the Army of the Indus in a year or so! 

Edward Arundel led his companion across the flagged way between 
the iron gate of the Rectory garden and a half-glass door leading into the 
hall. Out of this simple hall, only furnished with a couple of chairs, a 
barometer, and an umbrella-stand, they went, without announcement, into 
a low old-fashioned room, half-study, half-parlour, where a young lady 
was sitting at a table writing. 

She rose as Edward opened the door, and came to meet him. 

“ At last!” she said; “I thought your rich friends engrossed all your 
attention.” 

She paused, seeing Mary. 

“‘This.is Miss Marchmont, Olivia,” said Edward ; “the only daughter 
of my old friend. You must be very fond of her, please ; for she is a dear 
little girl, and I know she means to love you.” 

Mary lifted her soft brown eyes to the face of the young lady, and 
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then dropped her eyelids suddenly, as if half-frightened by what she had 
seen there. 

What was it? What was it in Olivia Arundel’s handsome face from 
which those who looked at her so often shrank, repelled and disappointed ? 
Every line in those perfectly-modelled features was beautiful to look at; 
but as a whole, the face was not beautiful. Perhaps it was too much 
like a marble mask, exquisitely chiselled, but wanting in variety of ex- 
pression. The handsome mouth was rigid; the dark gray eyes had a 
cold light in them. The thick bands of raven-black hair were drawn 
tightly off a square forehead, which was the brow of an intellectual and 
determined man rather than of a woman. Yes, womanhood was the 
something wanted in Olivia Arundel’s face. Intellect, resolution, courage, 
are rare gifts ; but they are not the gifts whose tokens we look for most 
anxiously in a woman’s face. If Miss Arundel had been a queen, her 
diadem would have become her nobly, and she might have been a very 
great queen; but Heaven help the wretched creature who had appealed 
from minor tribunals to her mercy! Heaven help delinquents of every 
kind whose last lingering hope had been in her compassion ! 

Perhaps Mary Marchmont vaguely felt something of all this. At 
any rate, the enthusiasm with which she had been ready to regard Ed- 
ward Arundel cooled suddenly beneath the winter in that pale, quiet 
face. 

Miss Arundel said a few words to her guest, kindly enough, but 
rather too much as if she had been addressing a child of six. Mary, who 
was accustomed to be treated as a woman, was wounded by her manner. 

“ How different she is to Edward!” thought Miss Marchmont. “I 
shall never like her as I like him.” 

“So this is the pale-faced child who is to have Marchmont Towers 
by and by,” thought Miss Arundel; “and these rich friends are the 
people for whom Edward stays away from us.” 

The lines about the rigid mouth grew harder, the cold light in the 
gray eyes grew colder, as the young lady thought this. 

It was thus that these two women met: while one was but a 
child in years ; while the other was yet in the early bloom of womanhood : 
these two, who were predestined to hate each other, and inflict suffering 
upon each other in the days that were to come. It was thus that they 
thought of one another; each with an unreasoning dread, an undefined 
aversion gathering in her breast. 


Six weeks passed, and Edward Arundel kept his promise of shooting 
the partridges on the Marchmont preserves. The wood behind the Towers, 
and the stubbled corn-fields on the home-farm, bristled with game. The 
young soldier heartily enjoyed himself through that delicious first week 
in September; and came home every afternoon, with a heavy game-bag 
and a light heart, to boast of his prowess before Mary and her father. 

The young man was by this time familiar with every nook and corner 
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of Marchmont Towers; and the builders were already at work at the 
tennis-court which John had promised to erect for his friend’s pleasure 
The site ultimately chosen was a bleak corner of the eastern front, looking 
to the wood; but as Edward declared the spot in every way eligible, 
John had no inclination to find fault with his friend’s choice. There was 
other work for the builders; for Mr. Arundel had taken a wonderful 
fancy to a ruined boat-house upon the brink of the river; and this boat- 
house was to be rebuilt and restored, and made into a delightful pavilion, 
in the upper chambers of which Mary might sit with her father in the 
hot summer weather, while Mr. Arundel_kept a couple of trim wherries 
in the recesses below. 

So, you see, the young man made himself very much at home, in his 
‘own innocent, boyish fashion, at Marchmont Towers. But as he had 
brought life and light to the old Lincolnshire mansion, nobody was in- 
clined to quarrel with him for any liberties which he might choose to 
take ; and every one looked forward sorrowfully to the dark days before 
Christmas, at which time he was under a promise to return to Danger- 
field Park, there to spend the remainder of his leave of absence. 
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Breakfast in Bed; 


OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 


No. IV. 
ON THE PREVAILING MADNESS. 
From all that I can see, or hear, or am told, and from a little, perhaps, 
that I feel, I am inclined to apprehend that there is a good deal of Mad- 
ness going about the world just now. If Sir Baldwin Leighton’s Night 
Poaching Act is definitively to put down the unlicensed capture of feathered 
and furry game (which it will no more do than it will enable me to marry 
my grandmother), it should surely have contained a clause to warrant 
the shutting up, under the certificate of two physicians, of all the hares 
next March ; for if they catch the epidemic which is raging among 
humanity, the chances are that they will go very mad indeed. This is 
most decidedly a mad world, my masters. Don’t you think the Ameri- 
cans have gone mad, and that “a dark house and a whip” would be the 
fittest treatment for the delirium which has driven a mighty nation into 
the perpetration of political bankruptcy? They must be mad, only they 
have duplicity enough not to howl or tear their flesh, or scrabble at the 
gate (as King David did when he feigned madness), until they have with- 
drawn themselves from public observation. In one of Mr. Dickens’s 
earlier works there is a terrific tale of a lunatic, who so kept the secret 
of his insanity for very many years. He slew his wife, and raved finely 
to himself when alone; but as he wore a white neckcloth, talked about 
the weather, and lent money at interest in polite society, he was accounted 
perfectly sane; until, as ill luck would have it, it occurred to him to 
brain his brother-in-law with a chair, and to avow, in a succession of 
short yelps, that he was raving mad; whereupon his relatives had out a 
commission De Lunatico against him, and locked him up, incontinent. 
It is a dangerous matter to meddle with your brother-in-law. As a rule, 
your father-in-law is merely a harmless bore, who borrows money from 
you, and in quiet confidence imparts to his friends the opinion that you 
never were quite the sort of fellow for his Emily; but your beau-frére has 
got lis mother’s blood in him; and the children of the horseleech are 
younger and stronger than their parent. I knew a man of rare talent 
once, who went out of his mind; whereupon quoth a cynical friend of his: 
“What a confounded fool X must be! It’s just like his indiscretion 
to go blurting out what nobody wanted to know. I’ve been madder than 
he for years ; but I always took good care not to let any body know it.” 
How would it be if some sapient physician suddenly discovered that all 
those exterminating patriots in America yonder were mad,—that ‘“ Uncle 
Abe” had only ninety-nine cents out of the mental dollar; that there 
was a tile off Mr. Seward; that Mr. Chase was a gone ’coon? The New 
Orleans Davoust-Haynau, Butler, may have been suffering, throughout, 
from cerebral congestion; and the wretch M‘Neil, at the time of the 
Palmyra massacres, was, perchance, quite an unaccountable being. You 
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know the gist of Dr. Forbes Winslow’s teaching. The people at home, 
who govern me by making me think that I govern them, have carefully 
put away Dr. W.’s big book ; which, if man be at all nervous, he is apt to 
consult as frequently as though it were a kind of psychical looking-glass. 
A stumble or a stutter, inability to chip your egg in the proper manner, 
over drowsiness or over wide-awakedness, dimness of sight, or swimming 
in the head, or carillons in the ears, may all be so many symptoms of mor- 
bid diseases of the brain and mind. If you feel any one of these symp- 
toms, the best thing you can do is to buy a strait-waistcoat, and go 
off at once to Dr. Forbes Winslow, lest worse should ensue. This 
is the keystone of the Winslowian philosophy. But what would the 
learned Doctor think of the cerebral condition of the Distracted States ? 
Is Dixie’s Land a whit saner than Columbia? One of my newspapers this 
morning tells me that the dark gentleman who had formerly the honour of 
driving the President of Secessia’s carriage is just now in England, and is 
lecturing about among the pious folks with as profitable results to him- 
self, I hope, as those hinted at by Mr. George Borrow in his Wild Wales. 
What says Jefferson Davis’s quondam slave of his master? Is the Con- 
federate Dictator a hero to his body-coachman? The ex-Jehu declares 
that Jeff. “isn’t of much account.” When things go smootlhily, he is plea- 
sant and placable enough; but when their course is roughened, he storms 
and goes on the rampage in the “ skeariest” manner. I dare say that he 
is as mad as all the rest of the world. 

When his Lordship of Dundreary is unable to discern the drift of a 
particular observation, he forthwith puts down the speaker as a lunatic. 
Why should not his Lordship be right,—or any other “‘fellah” ? I dare 
say that Mr. Sothern (if he condescended to read the first number of 
“ Breakfast in Bed’) thought me as mad as a hatter for presuming to 
question the perfection of his impersonation. For my part, I have a firm 
persuasion of the lunacy of the people who grow ecstatic about Dundreary, 
or who sip their grog while the great Olmar, or the greater Léotard, or the 
greatest Blondin may be capering over their heads, at the imminent risk of 
tumbling down and smashing the skulls both of spectators and acrobats. I 
think that to take Drury Lane Theatre—if you have any money to lose—is a 
sign of mental alienation so decided, that the mere act of signing the agree- 
ment should be a full warrant for the friends of the manager taking care 
of bim. I think half the people who are quaking with terror through fear 
of garotters, and cutting their trembling fingers with the bowie-knives 
they don’t know how to handle,—I speak with authority in this matter, 
for I have been garotted, and it didn’t hurt me,—are mad. I am sure 
the garotters are mad; poor, purblind, darkened, demented creatures, 
running their heads against Newgate granite-walls as a bull runs at a 
gate. I don’t think that Sir Joshua Jebb is quite right in his mind when 
he countersigns a ticket-of-leave; and I have little doubt but that if a 
commission sat upon Sir Walter Crofton, they would discover that he was 
subject to delusions. The question is, I take it, less to find out who is 
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mad than who isn’t mad. Do you mean to tell me there is not a screw 
loose in the brainpan of those Greeks who are persisting in electing the 
candidate who won’t stand, and in carting about, on the top of an omnibus, 
as though it were the Golden Calf or an image of Juggernaut, the portrait 
of a young Middy of whom they know nothing? And that fine old Tory, 
the King of Prussia! When the drill-sergeant monarch makes a speech 
to a loyal deputation from Kalbsfleischstein on the necessity of governing 
“outside the constitution,” don’t you think him as crazy as his ancestor 
who used to cane his son Fritz and throw plates and dishes at his daughter 
Wilhelmina; or as his brother deceased, who was wont to wash his poor 
wandering head in Vermicelli soup? And the illustrious Historian of 
the Hohenzollerns? Is all quite right at Chelsea, think you, when Great 
Tom booms forth peals of praise over tyranny and brutality, and makes 
a demi-god of the beery and brutal old bludgeon-man and crockery- 
breaker, with his Tabaks-Collegium, and other tomfooleries? When 
Lady Caroline Lamb (herself as demented as Madge Wildfire) first met Lord 
Byron, she made this entry against his name in her diary : “‘ Mad, bad, and 
dangerous to know.” Lady Morgan, who tells the story, and whose bald 
and frivolous tittle-tattle has just been published under the auspices of 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon as an “ Autobiography”—shade of “ P. P., clerk 
of this parish,” has it come to this?—was mad with vanity and Radical 
politics. A mad generation will eagerly read all the antiquated gossip 
and scanmag of Dublin Castle during the mad viceroyalty of the Duke 
of Richmond (who is said to have knighted a linkman between claret 
and coffee one night), and will chuckle over the eccentricities of the epoch 
when the ladies of the Irish Court—titled ladies—used to play at the pas- 
toral game of “Cutchakachoo,” which consisted in squatting down on 
the carpet with your hands clasped underneath your hams, and changing 
places with your partner as rapidly as was possible in that abnormal 
position. And Prince Puckler Muskau, whom Lady Morgan’s friends 
used to call Prince Pickle Mustard, and who, being desirous of attending 
a banquet of the “ Friends of Freedom,” wanted to know if the health 
of his High Dutchy would be proposed, and if his right to precedence as an 
“ Altezza,” or Highness, would be recognised,—what are we to think of 
him? The Friends of Freedom didn’t want the “ Altezza” at their din- 
ner under any circumstances, and Sir Charles Morgan told him so; where- 
upon my Lady fell into an agony of alarm lest the Prince should insist on 
fighting a duel with her husband. All the people in this book (which 
will be forgotten the day after to-morrow) seem to be more or less bereft 
of their senses—from good-natured old Lady Cork, who used to pilfer 
small articles from the shop-counters where she dealt,—of whom I have 
read, but not in this “‘ Autobiography,”—to John Kemble the tragedian, 
that once meeting the “ wild Irish girl” (afterwards Sydney Lady Mor- 
gan) at an evening-party, he twined his fingers in her curly black locks, 
and said, in a voice husky with port-wine: “Little girl, where did you 
get your wig from?” Stay, there is one personage in the “ Autobio- 
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graphy” who really seems to have possessed some sense. He was a 
poet, and bored the authoress of The Book of the Boudoir to get some 
of his effusions published ; and on her civilly declining to do so, wrote 
a second letter back, to say that he was also a practical boot and shoe 
maker, and that he would be very grateful to my Lady ifshe would use her 
influence with Sir Charles Morgan to get him an order for a pair of boots. 
“St. Hierom,” says Burton, “out of a strong imagination, conceived 
within himself that he then saw them dancing in Rome; and if thou 
shalt either conceive, or climb up to see, thou shalt soon perceive that alk 
the world is mad; that it is melancholy, dozes; that it is (which Epich- 
thonius Cosmopolites expressed not many years since in a map) made like 
a fool’s head (with that motto, Caput helleboro dignum), a crazed head ; 
cavea stultorum, a fool’s paradise; or, as Apollonius, a common prison 
of gulls, cheaters, flatterers, &c., and needs to be reformed.” ‘This is a 
nice perspective. ‘ For who, indeed,” pursues this agreeable moralist, 
“is not a fool, melancholy, mad? who is not brain-sick? Folly, Melan- 
choly, Madness, are but one disease.” Indeed! “ Delirium is a common 
name to all. Alexander, Gordonius, Jason, Pratensis, Guianerius, Mon- 
taltus (Connaissez-vous ces gens-la?), confound them as differing magis 
et minus; so doth David (Psalm xxvii. 5); and ’twas an old Stoical 
paradox, omnes stultos insanire,—all fools are mad, though some madder 
than others. Who is not a fool, or free from Melancholia?” Answer, 
O Hypochondriac, Breakfasting in Bed! ‘ Who is not touched more or 
less in habit or disposition? What is sickness, as Gregory Tholosanus 
defines it” (I wish he lived in Saville Row, and would give me an audience 
between 10 and 1 a.m.), “but a dissolution or perturbation of the bodily 
league which health combines?” As for the philosophers, they are all, 
according to the anatomist, as mad as the illiterate. Lactantius, in his 
book of wisdom (can I get it at Mudie’s?), proves them to be dizzards, 
fools, and madmen, so full of absurd and ridiculous tenets and brain- 
sick positions (in their critiques on the Pentateuch and elsewhere), that, 
to his thinking, never any old woman or sick person doted worse. Demo- 
critus took all from Leucippus, and left, saith he, the inheritance of his 
folly to Epicurus; which, all spiteful as it was, was never so mad a 
bequest as that of old Mr. Hartley of Southampton, who left a hun- 
dred thousand pounds to build a house for a collection of air- pumps 
and old bones; and out of which bequest the lawyers have carefully 
clutched forty thousand pounds for costs of litigation. Plato, Aristippus, 
and the rest were (according to Lactantius) all idiots; and there was no 
difference between them and beasts, save that they could speak. Theo- 
doret evinces the same of Socrates. Aristophanes calls him ambitious ; his 
master, Aristotle, scurra atticus ; Zeno, an enemy to all arts and sciences ; 
Athenius, an opinionative ass, a caviller, and pedant; Theod. Cyrensis, 
an atheist and pot-companion, and a very madman in his actions. Bravo, 
Lactantius! But, dear me, haven’t I been aware of Lactantius in modern 
London? Surely he must be the man who edits the Cads’ Chronicle. 
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If you desire to hear more about Apollonius, a great wise man, and 
Julian the Apostate’s model author, I refer you to the learned tract of 
Eusebius against Hierocles. J never read it, but Hircius knows it by 
heart. You will find therein that the actions of the philosophers were 
prodigious, absurd, ridiculous, and their books and elaborate treatises full 
of dotage; that their lives were opposite to their words; that they com- 
mended poverty in others, and were most greedy and covetous themselves ; 
that they extolled love and peace, and yet persecuted one another with 
virulent hate and malice. But enough of this histoire de tout le Monde. 
If I continue, it will be thought that Iam attempting an essay on the His- 
tory of Civilisation. 

It is by this time, I hope, satisfactorily settled that you, I, and the 
majority of mankind are cracked. A famous physician has not hesitated 
to propound such a theory in a public court of justice; and are we, poor 
ignorant laymen, to set ourselves against the Royal College of Pull Mall 
East? Were we not all edified the other day when the poor, meek, plac- 
able, ill-used, long-suffering wife of a desperate crockery-dealer in Totten- 
ham Court Road,—a “dangerous lunatic,” whose horrible hallucinations, 
springing from “drink and gay company,” ended in his daring to protest 
against the unhappy persecuted creature, who had been his wedded 
(and outraged) wife for eight-and-twenty years, indulging in such harm- 
less eccentricities as running up scores with tallymen, pawning his pots 
and pans, bringing crowds round his shop, and heaping mountains of 
Billingsgate on his head,—were we not all profoundly struck with the 
perspicuity of the Law of Lunacy, and the ample guarantees afforded by 
the Constitution for the liberty of the subject, when poor Mrs. Crockery 
got, by a process as easy as lying, a medical certificate, empowering her 
to lock up her wicked, wicked husband (crazed by drink and gay com- 
pany) in a madhouse? It is true that an obtuse jury, misled by the 
jesuitical oratory of Mr. Montague Chambers, and the illogical summing- 
up of an incompetent judge (who ever heard before of this Alexander 
James Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of England ?), came subsequently to 
the conclusion that the naughty crockery-dealer wasn’t mad; that his 
wife hadn’t any right to lock him up; and that the medical gentlemen 
had made rather a blunder in certifying to his insanity; but what was 
that manifestly erroneous verdict, or even the hundred and fifty pounds 
damages which accompanied it, compared with the public revelation of 
the great principle, that a lady who does not love her lord may, after 
twenty-eight years of married life, pop him into a strait-jacket, and 
have him clapped up in Bedlam? No; notin Bedlam. I retract. In 
that admirable and mercifully-conducted Institution, honourable alike to 
the Corporation of London and to the wise and good physicians who 
watch over its unhappy inmates (one good man and true, Dr. Charles 
Hood, has just been succeeded by another as true and as good, Dr. Helps), 
a case such as that of the crockery-dealer’s would be impossible. There 
_is but one man in the lunatic wards of Bedlam who is sane (E. O., potboy, 
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1840), and he must needs lie in hold during “her Majesty’s pleasure ;” 
for has he not committed the unpardonable sin on earth ? 

So long as there are physicians simple enough to be gulled by the 
tales of untamable shrews, or careless enough to grant certificates of in- 
sanity without proper inquiry, so long our better halves will have a terri- 
ble weapon in their hands. This awful power, which is to be exer- 
cised apparently by those who have the longest tongues and the greatest 
faculty for plausible representation, should serve to keep us men-folks 
in order. “Take heed of the axe,” cried King Charles on the scaffold, 
when a gobemouche was sillily handling the instrument of death. Take 
heed of the mufilers and the padded-room, O you Bluebeard husbands. 
Not only “ drink and gay company,” but bad temper, bad language, tear- 
ing down wall-paper, objecting to doctors prying about the house, may 
all be construed into symptoms of raging madness. I intend to be very 
careful, in future, as to the criticisms I pass upon the component parts of 
my Breakfast in Bed. Not a word about the eggs, about the musty, musty 
bacon, about the weakness of the tea, the leatheriness of the toast, the 
absolute absence of the muffins! No ebullitions of passion at the tardy 
response to the often-tugged bell ; no raging or roaring because the news- 
papers have not arrived! In olden time, a birchen rod was hung up in 
the best-regulated nurseries, to frighten the little masters and misses into 
propriety. In imagination, now, a strait-waistcoat occupies the place on 
the wall opposite my pillow, erst filled by the martyrology ; and once a 
week, when I open my Punch, I expect to find that Mr. Shirley Brooks 
has made an end of all the bickering of the Naggletons by the deportation 
of Mr. Naggleton to Munster House at the requisition of Mrs. N., backed 
by a certificate from Peter Grievous. What delightful domestic dialogues 
are those which take place between the Naggletons! How infinitely 
superior to Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain-Lectures! Douglas Jerrold (a sadly 
overrated man, my love) had no knowledge of the world, no wit, no 
humour, no insight into character, no loving tenderness for the foibles of 
humanity. In the Caudle Lectures he could only show us a vulgar, 
quick-tempered, aggravating, but thoroughly good-hearted woman, who 
scolded her husband frequently, but loved him dearly. Caudle and his 
wife used to wrangle and make it up again; and, as times go, I dare say 
were as happy a couple as could be found between Camberwell and Chel- 
sea. But a new prophet has arisen. A marvellous painter of manners 
comes forward to show us @ sarcastic, sullen man, half-hyena, half-bear, 
caged with a tigress of a woman. They abuse one another, they bandy 
cruel epithets, they hate each other; and I have little doubt that, but for 
the commendable reticence of the narrator, we could be informed that Mrs. 
Nagegleton throws knives at Mr. Naggleton, and that Mr. N. boxes Mrs. 
N.’s ears. This is charming. I like to read the Naggletonsin bed. Their 
dialogues add a zest to my bread and butter. I call them Mustard and 
Cresswell. I had yet to learn that the lives led by the affluent middle- 
classes in England were of a nature akin to those which one might sup- 
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pose to be led by, the Devils of the Pit; nagging, nagging, jeering, and 
snarling for ever and ever. I am thankful that I don’t belong to the 
affluent middle-classes, but to the “lower middle ones ;” and I am pretty 
well, I thank you. 

Of course the Naggletons are mad—as clearly off their heads as that poor 
ambassador who the other night, at Rome, walked in his night-gown into a 
dining-room full of royal and noble company, demanded in tones of fury to 
know what the Princes and Princesses were doing there, and ordered them 
todecamp. By the way, didn’t John Hunter, the famous surgeon, once do 
something of the samekind? Didn’t he come home weary and faint from 
dissecting or lecturing, and find that his wife had convened a large com- 
pany for “a quiet evening and a little music ;” whereat cried honest John, 
“Turn all these catamarans out of the house, and bring me my night- 
gown and slippers!’ Imagine how the Volscians were fluttered ; how the 
scrapers and tinklers levanted ; how spinet, harpsichord, theorbo, and viol 
di gamba were hushed ; how the “ catamarans” retreated, darting withering 
looks at this uncivil old sawbones. “A brute of a husband,” was this 
most humane, enlightened, and upright man most probably pronounced ; 
and I only wonder that Mrs. Hunter didn’t have him seized on the spot 
for a maniac. For he was mad, of course. 

Thus, then, having arrived at this comfortable conclusion, I lay down 
the newspapers edited by mad journalists, and ere I ring the bell for Crazy 
Jane the servant to bring up hot water—the mad barber who is to shave 
my head isn’t come yet—I ponder in my darkened mind as to who the sane 
people onthis harum-scarum ball may be. Doyourduty in your state of life, 
work hard, live temperately, fare coarsely, give of your store to the poor, 
fear God, honour the Queen, and train up your children in the way they 
should go; and Dr. A. may want to feel your pulse and inspect your 
tongue; Dr. B. tap his forehead, and, looking at you, murmur, “ Some- 
thing wrong there;” Dr. C. ask you how many legs a sheep has; and 
Dr. D. consign you, by certificate, to a madhouse. The only way in 
which I can discern the possibility of establishing sanity is to be a dul- 
lard and a fool. Then, all the doctors will swear that you are not only 
in your senses, but a very wise man; and you may hope in time to be made 
a K.G., or Governor General of the Fortunate Islands. Who knows 
what eminence we may be hoisted to by the time we begin to drivel? My 
people won’t let me read Dr. Forbes Winslow’s big book ; but I got, long 
ago, the opening paragraph by heart, and they cannot rob me of that. 
*Tis a quintette of wise aphorisms by Hippocrates, in Greek,—I forbear 
to quote the Attic, in mercy to the compositors and the critics,—and runs 
thus : “Life is short; Art, long ; the Occasion fleeting ; Experience falla- 
cious ; Judgment difficult.” From which I perpend:—young Mr. Wynd- 
ham, George Francis Train, Captain Atcherley, Mrs. Cottle, Monsieur 
Veuillot, and Billy Barlow, are all sane; but Joseph Garibaldi, Michael 
Faraday, John Stuart Mill, and Victor Hugo, are as mad as the Manin 
the Moon ;—and we don’t know any thing at all about it. 
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On Crowds: 


Non odi profanum vulgus. Exclusiveness is not a weak point of mine; 
and even crowds—I mean street-crowds, which I suppose are the most 
perfect embodiment of the “ uninitiated vulgar”—have for me an attrac- 
tion to which, in spite of risk to life, limb, purse, or pocket-handkerchief, 
I generally yield. Our London street-crowds have a special attraction 
for me ; for of all crowds, they—if I may venture upon so bold a superla- 
tive—are the crowdiest, being more various in their general character, and 
more cosmopolitan in their composition, than probably any other crowds 
at which one can “assist.” A history of our London street-crowds 
would not be a very defective index to a history of London itself, not to 
say of England; for what stirring event in the history of our country has 
not had its London crowd or crowds? As one thinks of this, visions rise 
of Whitehall crowds, and Tower Hill crowds; of Lord George Gordon 
crowds, and Queen Caroline crowds; of Reform Bill crowds, O’Connell 
crowds, and Chartist crowds; of the Great Plague crowds, of the Great 
Fire of London crowds, and the Roasted Oxen on the Thames crowds ; of 
the crowds that periodically made their way from Horsemonger Lane, 
or elsewhere, to Tyburn; and the crowds that now, on like occasions, 
surge round Newgate. 

Away from the crowd, the individual may be still and motionless, as 
the pebble away from the shore, or the drop of water taken out of the 
sea; but set him down in a crowd, and he is at once acted upon by all 
the influences that surround him. I am of course assuming that our 
individual is neither a philosopher nor a policeman; that he has joined 
the crowd to take part in its aims and objects, and not to philosophise or 
to take any one into custody: that if, for example, the nucleus of the 
crowd be Punch, he has stopped to laugh; if “only somebody in a fit,” 
to raise the poor body’s head, loosen its neckcloth, or what not; if a 
drunken woman hurried along between the inevitable two policemen, to 
suggest (if need be) gentleness to all parties; and if a fire, to take a 
turn at the pumps, should an odd hand be wanted. 

A very comprehensive subject this of crowds; to do any sort of justice 
to which the scientific method appears indispensable, classification at once 
suggesting itself. Crowds are generally either political, religious, social, 
or a combination of two or more of these. Our street-crowds, moreover, 
have, in most cases, a social origin, but assume as many shapes and 
characters as old Polonius ascribes to the players,—being “ tragical, 
comical, historical, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical- 
historical, tragical-comical, historical-pastoral.” It has been remarked, 
for instance, that you may at once recognise a crowd that has something 
dreadful or horrible in its causes by the number of the softer sex going 
to compose it. It is certain that, in Punch’s audiences, men and boys 
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largely preponderate, while acrobatic spectators are almost exclusively of 
the masculine gender. It is evidently a theory of Dr. John Brown, of 
Hore Subsecive reputation, that some crowds, at least, have their own 
physiognomy. “The crowd round a couple of dogs fighting,” he remarks, 
‘is a crowd masculine mainly, with an occasional, active, compassionate 
woman fluttering widely round the outside, and using her tongue and 
hands freely upon the men as so many brutes. It is a crowd annular, 
compact, and mobile; a crowd centripetal, having its eyes and its hands 
all bent downwards and inwards to one common focus.” For crowds 
pastoral, I suppose we need not go farther than Covent Garden “early 
in the morning,” — 
“ Ah, how unlike the milk-maid of the plain!” 


yet pastoral notwithstanding; while for crowds historical, is not their 
number legion? ‘To one crowd historical, the Fire on the Thames crowd, 
allusion has already been made,—fortunate to have found its Homer in 
Gay. 
“Oh, roving muse, recal that wondrous year, 

When winter reigns in bleak Britannia’s air,— 

When hoary Thames, with frosty osiers crowned, 

Was three long moons in icy fetters bound. 

The waterman, forlorn along the shore, 

Pensive reclines upon his useless oar,— 

Sees harnessed steeds desert the stony town, 

And wander roads unstable, not their own. 

Wheels on the hardened waters smoothly glide, 

And run with whitened tracks the slippery tide. 

Here the fat cook piles high the blazing fire, 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire. 

Booths sudden hide the Thames, long streets appear, 

And numerous games proclaim the crowded fair.” 


Of all London crowds, however, the execution crowd and the fire 
crowd are the most horribly interesting ; while, of execution crowds, that 
at Whitehall in 1649 stands preéminent. “The scaffold, covered with 
black, was guarded by a regiment of soldiers ; and on it were to be seen 
the block, the axe, and the two executioners in masks” (whose features 
did those masks conceal ?— vexata guestio). “ A guard,” says Sir Thomas 
Herbert, who was one of the crowd, “ was made all along the galleries 
and the Banqueting House; but, behind the soldiers, abundance of men 
and” (need he have said /) “ women crowded in, though with some peril 
of their persons.” That crowd, no doubt, had a character and physiognomy 
of its own ; cropped heads and stern features predominating, but the 
sympathising, long-haired adherents being also visible ; for “‘ many, as 
his Majesty passed by, prayed for him; seeming, by their silence and 
dejected faces, afflicted, rather than insulting.” 

The upturned faces of a large crowd, with its thousand pairs of 
eyes all turned in one direction, is a sight to see, no matter what the 
occasion ; but if the time be night, and tke upturned faces be lighted 
up by the glare of some huge conflagration, the sight is well worth a 
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hansom cab and double fare from the remotest end of London. As you 
approach, 
“ The affrighted crowd’s tumultuous cries 
Roll through the streets, and thunder to the skies.” 


Thomas Vincent, the Nonconformist minister, who witnessed the 
Great Fire of London, gives a very vivid description of this particular 
fire crowd. 


“Fire! fire! fire! doth resound the streets. Many citizens start out 
of their sleep, look out of their windows; some dress themselves, and run 
to the place. The Lord Mayor comes with his officers; a confusion there 
is; counsel is taken away. Now the trainbands are up in arms, watching 
at every quarter for outlandishmen” (foreigners), “‘ because of the general 
fear and jealousies, and rumours that fire-balls were thrown into houses by 
several of them to help on and provoke the furious flames. Now goods are 
hastily removed from the lower parts of the city, and the body of the people 
begin to retire and draw upwards. . . . Now fearfulness and terror doth 
surprise the citizens of London ; confusion and astonishment doth fall upon 
them at this unheard-of, unthought-of judgment. It would have grieved the 
heart of an unconcerned person to see the rueful looks, the pale cheeks, the 
tears trickling down from the eyes (where the greatness of sorrow and 
amazement could give leave for such a vent), the smiting of the breast, the 
wringing of the hands; to hear the sighs and groans, the doleful and weep- 
ing speeches of the distressed citizens. Now carts, and drays, and coaches, 
and horses, as muny as could have entrance into the city, were laden, and 
any money is given for help. . . . Every one now becomes a porter to him- 
self, and scarcely a back, either of man or woman that hath strength, but 
had a burden on it.” 


As a pendant to this description of a fire and its attendant crowd, 
Schiller’s description, of which the subjoined translation is offered, occurs 
to one. 


“ Beneficent the might of fire 
When man subdues, and guides its ire; 
For what he forms, and fashions too, 
To this celestial power is due. 
But terrible it is to see 
This power of Heaven bounding free: 
Its path it chooses, firm and bold, 
The child of Nature, uncontrolled! 
Woe! if left alone, it groweth, 
And no obstacle withstand. ~ 
Through the crowded streets it goeth, 
Whirling round its horrid brand ; 
Hate the element then showeth 
To the work of human hand! 
From the cloud, the blessing springeth 
Rain it bringeth. 
From the cloud alike, on all 
Lightnings fall! 
Hark! the bells now wailing round 
*Larums sound ; 
Red as blood 
Heaven's blushing,— 
That is not the morning's flood 
What a rushing 
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Through the streets !— 

Smoky streets !— 

Fiery columns flaring, burning, 

Round and through them, writhing, turning,— 
With the wind’s speed fresh streets earning. 
Like as from an oven racking, 

Roll the vapours,—rafters cracking, 
Windows clinking, pillars falling, 
Mothers wandering, children calling, 
Cattle yonder 

Buried under, 

Fleeing, saving, coming, going, 

And the night with day is glowing. 
Hand with hand now briskly vying, 
Rapid flying 

Buckets through them,—higher, higher, 
Sprout the fountains on the fire ! 
Howls the storm, as, coming nigher, 
Roars the flame, in hot pursuit 
Crackling, on the grain and fruit, 
Garnered in the granary, leaping, 

Up the rotten rafters creeping, 
Seeming, in its madd’ning fever, 

Earth to strive to bear on high 

On its strong wings, through the sky, 
Where it waxeth, spreadeth ever, 
Giant-grand !” 


A genuine love of crowds had Hogarth, and painted many. His 
crowd at the execution of the “Idle ’Prentice” at Tyburn is an execu- 
tion crowd well worth studying. Witness also the crowd gathered to- 
gether to see the “ Industrious ’ Prentice” ride by Lord Mayor of London ; 
his “ Southwark Fair,” also his “ March to Finchley,” and all four of his 
“ Election” prints, furnish admirable crowds. There are crowds well worth 
joining in Frith’s “ Derby Day” and “The Railway Station ;” but there 
is one painter of the present day who has succeeded in painting a crowd 
visible to the mind’s eye only, and a wondrous, memorable crowd it is,—the 
crowd to Calvary! All that the painter—it is Delaroche, and the paint- 
ing, “Good Friday”—has given you is the interior of a small room, in 
which are half-a-dozen figures,—Joseph, Mary, Martha being of them,— 
and the eyes of all who dare to look are turned towards a window look- 
ing out upon a street; the fearful procession beneath, the terrible 
crowd, surging before, behind, and around “the Man of Sorrows,” is 
there, visibly there, though unpainted. Not the less is the picture the 
picture of a crowd, though no crowd is visible; a crowd that we may 
designate a martyr crowd—the martyr crowd par excellence, progenitor 
and original source, alas, of how many martyr crowds elsewhere—in 
London, for instance, and at Smithfield! In those Smithfield burnings 
must have been combined the terror of a fire with all the awe of an exe- 
cution. The stake, the victim bound thereto, the fagots heaped round, 
the truss or two of kindling straw to windward, and the torch in hand, 
ready to be applied, and now and then struck against the foot to keep 
it well alight, the resulting sparks carried off by the wind into the faces 
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of the crowd, eagerly watching for the moment when the fire is to be 
lighted. Now the bearer of the torch bends down, and thrusts it into 
the straw, which at once blazes up, sending its smoke into the face, eyes, 
and mouth of the victim, half-suffocating him, let us hope, and render- 
ing him less sensible of the agony to come. Now a crackling is heard, 
and the fagots are well alight, and the flames rise into the air; and 
there is a struggling motion in the crowd, pressing forward to catch a 
glimpse, through the flames and smoke, of the writhing form in the 
midst. Wonderful is the power of human endurance; wonderful the 
nerve and fortitude of some of these “ martyrs for Christ’s sake’”’ ! 

Of all the forms of martyrdom devised by bigotry in its happiest 
moments, surely the most trying and terrible to the human mind is the 
martyrdom by fire. Yet there have been those who have calmly smiled 
as the flames approached, stretching forth their hands to welcome them: 
one, “tenderly embracing the fagots which were to be the instruments of 
his torture ;” another, burned—oh, acme of agony !—at a slow fire, crying 
aloud, “ None but Christ! none but Christ!” another, “ discussing theo- 
logical questions with the sheriff ;” while we have Latimer giving utter- 
ance to that speech which every schoolboy knows by heart. So much 
for martyr crowds, of all crowds the most awe-striking and humiliating. 
Are there now no crowds of this character here in London? Are bigotry 
and intolerance extinct among us? Alas, not entirely; though, happily, 
these “‘ vices of hideous mien” have been hunted down, and driven into 


holes and corners; have become noisome and haggard-looking, the very 
skunks of the human mind. As we dig down into the depths of that rich 
though gloomy mine, may we soon hope to find these vices no longer 
warm and in the living state, but cold, dead, and fossilised ! 
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Ehe Newspaper Press of America. 


Arter President Lincoln, and Secretary Seward, and Commodore Wilkes, 
perhaps no citizen of the great Republic was the subject of so much talk 
in this country, in connexion with the late American difficulty, as James 
Gordon Bennett, the founder, proprietor, and editor of the Vew York 
Herald. His gross misrepresentations of the laws and institutions of 
England, and his foul calumnies upon her people, have occupied no small 
portion of our press of late. These calumnies and misrepresentations 
have abundantly shown us that, in the conductor of the Vew York Herald, 
England has one of the most cordial haters that ever hated her, or any 
other country ; and they have given their author a celebrity above most 
demagogues. Not that this is any new feature in the character of 
Gordon Bennett; recent events have only brought it out more strikingly 
and extensively. For the last thirty years he has pursued a policy—it 
is nothing else than a policy—of abuse towards this country; and it is 
almost the only thing in which he has been consistent during his long, 
reckless, and inconsistent career. All such comparisons as Dr. Johnson’s 
antipathy to the Scotch, or a Jew’s hatred of pork, fall far short of Ben- 
nett’s hatred of his native country. The ill-will of the plethoretic and 
sullen Englishman was mildness itself when compared with the rooted 
animosity of the renegade Scotchman. It may even be doubted whether 
the hatred of Smith O’Brien and his friends of the “ odious Saxon yoke,” 
is so inveterate in its nature; it would seem, at all events, not to be of 
the same life-long endurance, as, thanks to the progress of intelligence, 
some of the choice spirits of 48 are coming round to look at things in 
quite a different light to that which led away their hot youth. 

We propose, in the following paper, to give a brief sketch of the some- 
what remarkable career of this journalist, with a glance at the rise and 
progress of the newspaper with which his name is so intimately connected, 
and then at some of the characteristics of the American press generally. 

James Gordon Bennett was born at Keith, Banffshire, Scotland, in 
the year 1800, and is, consequently, sixty-two years of age. His father 
occupied a humble but respectable position in life, and was a stanch ad- 
herent of the Roman Catholic Church. At the age of fifteen, Bennett 
was placed in the Roman Catholic College at Blairs, near Aberdeen, with 
the view of his becoming a priest. The intention of his friends, however, 
was frustrated by young Bennett, who apparently had no inclination for 
“holy orders ;” for, after passing a few years at Blairs, he emigrated to 
America in 1819, being at that time about twenty years ofage. Adverting 
to this period of his life, Bennett informs us that his leaving Scotland was 
an act of impulse and little judgment. “He wanted to see the place 
where Franklin was born.” Arriving at Halifax, Bennett took to teach- 
ing ; but was soon obliged to relinquish it, being barely able to earn a 
livelihood. He next directed his steps towards Boston; and after wan- 
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dering about that city friendless and penniless for some time, he obtained 
a situation as a proof-reader in the priating-office of Wells and Lilly, 
then the leading firm in the book-trade in the United States. Subse- 
quently to this, we find him employed in a humble capacity in the office 
of the Charleston Courier; after a little while, back again to teaching,— 
this time in New York. He issued a prospectus of a school; but whether 
he ever had occasion to “take down the shutters,” appears extremely 
doubtful. It was in 1825 that Bennett became permanently connected 
with the newspaper press; and from that year until 1835, when he, 
established the Vew York Herald, he was associated in the management 
of several papers, and among others, the Vational Advocate, the New 
York Courier and Inquirer, the New York Globe, and the Philadelphia 
Pennysalvanin. Of the two last-named papers he was both editor and 
proprietor. The Globe was started in consequence of a rupture between 
the proprietors and political friends of the Courier and Inquirer, which 
Bennett had edited in conjunction with James Watson Webb (the pre- 
sent Federal Minister to Turkey); a gentleman, by the way, between whom 
and our hero there are afterwards to be less pleasant associations, as will 
be seen presently. The Globe, however, which appeared in October 
1832, lived only till the close of the following month; its conductor 
announcing, as the cause of its sudden death, that “at present other 
views and other purposes have determined me to the course I have 
adopted.” He sets out immediately for Philadelphia, and, with a pen 
dipped in gall, abuses, in the columns of the Pennysalvanin, men and 
things in New York; “ for,” says his biographer, “he was bent on pro- 
ducing an excitement that would draw attention to his journal.” It is 
more probable that the true secret of these attacks was the miserable 
failure of the Globe. Be that as it may, Bennett worked hard, and with 
equal ferocity and unscrupulousness. Individuals and systems with whom 
and which he didn’t agree—and he managed to disagree with nearly 
every body and every thing—he held up to unmitigated scorn, dealing 
out his denunciations in language scandalous to a fault, and as closely bor- 
dering upon the libellous as he could venture upon with safety. He soon 
made himself notorious. An exceedingly rabid attack on the New York 
Stock Exchange roused the indignation of the press in that city. The 
most violent articles were written against Bennett, and every effort was 
exerted to destroy the influence of his paper. And this was accomplished 
successfully ; for when Bennett applied to Mr. Van Buren, then Vice- 
President, and other political friends, for a loan of 2500 dollars, to enable 
him to carry out his programme, not one of them would assist him. His 
conduct, particularly his spiteful treatment of New York affairs, had 
thoroughly disgusted them. Unable to go on without funds, he at length 
retired from the Pennysalvanin. 

During the summer of 1834 Bennett returned to New York ; and in a 
few months afterwards appeared, in the form of a small-sized sheet, price 
one cent, the first number of the New York Herald. Being quite aware 
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of the hostile feeling with which he was regarded by the New York press 
generally, and also by the leading commercial men of the city,—a feel- 
ing so strong, indeed, that it may be said the entire press had entered 
into a compact to effect his ruin,—Bennett’s great thought was, how to 
draw public attention to his journal. To accomplish this object, he had 
recourse to the most nefarious means. It is given as a fact, that he had 
paid agents who collected all the scandal they could pick up about persons 
of wealth and note. These scandals, exaggerated into the grossest false- 
hoods, were put into type, and proofs sent to the victims, along with an 
offer to suppress the reports on condition that so many dollars were handed 
over. Ifthe money could not be extorted in this way, thes candals were 
published in the Herald, headed in large characters, and were of course 
greedily bought up by the populace. Bennett went on writing vigor- 
ously to increase the interest thus created. He attacked right and left, ac- 
cording as his spleen might dictate; and he took special delight in direct- 
ing his ribaldry against certain of his contemporaries. The Herald had 
scarcely been established a year, when its editor received the first of those 
horsewhippings to which, during his editoral career, he has been no 
stranger. Having published certain statements touching the character of 
Mr. Webb, his former associate in the Courier and Inquirer, that gentle- 
man accosted Bennett in Wall Street one day, and after knocking him 
down, beat him heartily with his cane. “I have to apologise,” writes the 
assaulted editor, alluding to the fracas in his next day’s publication,—“ I 
have to apologise to my kind readers for the want of my usual life to-day.” 
He then adds, with respect to his assailant, that he, “by going up behind 
me, cut a slash in my head about one and a half inches in length, and 
through the integuments of the skull. The fellow, no doubt, wanted to let 
out the never-failing supply of good-humour and wit which have created 
such a reputation for the Herald, and appropriate the contents to supply 
the emptiness of his own thick skull. He did not succeed, however, in 
rifling me of my ideas. My ideas, in a few days, will flow as freshly as 
ever; and he will find it so, to his cost.” Four months afterwards Ben- 
nett was again assaulted by Webb, near to the same spot as the parties 
had encountered each other before. As usual, Bennett gave an account 
of the affair in his paper. We quote the following characteristic extract : 


“As I was leisurely pursuing my business yesterday in Wall Street, col- 
lecting the information which is daily disseminated in the Herald, James 
Watson Webb came up to me on the northern side of the street, said some- 
thing which I could not hear distinctly, then pushed me down the stone- 
steps leading to one of the brokers’ offices, and commenced fighting with a 
species of brutal and demoniac desperation characteristic of a fury. My 
damage is a scratch, about three-quarters of an inch in length, on the third 
finger of the left hand, which I received from the iron paling I was forced 
against ; and three buttons torn from my vest, which any tailor will reinstate 
for asixpence. His loss is a rent from top to bottom of a very beautiful 
black coat, which cost the ruffian forty dollars, and a blowin the face, which 
may have knocked down his throat some of his infernal teeth, for any thing 
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I know. Balance in my favour £’39°94. As to intimidating me,” continues 
Bennett, ‘‘ or changing my course, the thing cannot be done. Neither Webb 
nor any other man shall, or can, intimidate me. I tell the honest truth in 
my paper, and leave the consequences to God. I may be attacked, I may 
be assailed, I may be killed, I may be murdered; but I never will succumb. 
I never will abandon the cause of truth, morals, and virtue.” 

The only effect these assaults produced upon the victim of them was, 
that they made him all the more bitter in his abuse of his contemporaries, 
and all the more fulsome in his own praise. This latter was a point he 
never for a moment lost sight of, though all his pathetic allusions to his 
own bright martyr character, and grand efforts and intentions, were mere 
catchpenny. Of his intentions he writes, on the occasion just referred to: 

“T mean to make the Herald the great organ of social life, the prime 
element of civilisation, the channel through which native talent, native 
genius, and native power may bubble up daily, as the pure sparkling liquid of 
the fountain at Saratoga bubbles up from the centre of the earth, till it meets 
the rosy lips of the fair (sic). I shall mix together commerce and business, 
pure religion and morals, literature and poetry, the drama and dramatic 
purity, till the Herald shall outstrip every thing in the conception of man.” 

Who shall say that James Gordon Bennett is not the tallest talker in 
all that tall-talking country of Yankeedom? Tested by his own conduct 
previous to the appearance of this bathotic ebullition, Bennett had fallen 
immeasurably short of his magnificent pretensions; and certainly not in 
his after conduct are we to find the slightest improvement,—rather the 
reverse. Were there nothing else chargeable against him than the 
treacherous part he has invariably acted towards this country, whose 
liberty and enlightenment he knows only full well how to value, that were 
enough to make us laugh at such high-sounding, hollow pretence, and 
brand the author of it as an unblushing and accomplished hypocrite. 
But human credulity is an extensive commodity. Mahomet and Joseph 
Smith had their followers, and Joanna Southcote had hers. Voltaire and 
Hume were infidels, and Dr. Cumming believes in table-talking; and 
why should the vagaries and falsehoods of Gordon Bennett not be be- 
lieved? His perpetual cry about civilisation, purity, and the people, took 
with the New York rowdies. 

At the close of the second year of his paper, Bennett congratulates 
himself, in his usual grandiloquent bounce, on his prospects. 

“ The surprising success of the Herald has astonished myself. . . . It is 
my passion, my delight, my thought by day and my dream by night, to con- 
duct the Herald, and to show to the world and posterity that a newspaper 
can be made the greatest, most fascinating, most powerful organ of eircula- 
tion that genius ever yet dreamt of. The dull, ignorant, miserable, barbarian 
papers around me are incapable of arousing the moral sensibilities, or point- 
ing out fresh paths for the intellectual career of an energetic generation.” 

In 1840 a third and general combination was excited among the New 
York press against the Herald. This combination was known as the 
“moral war.” One of the charges made against the paper was, that it 
treated with unjustifiable familiarity matters ofreligion. Even his praise- 
VOL, VII. P 
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bespattering biographer (who somehow, we are inclined to think, is none 
other than Bennett himself) is obliged to acknowledge that there were 
good grounds for this charge. And yet this is the man who was never to 
abandon the cause of truth, morals, and virtue, and whose happy blend- 
ing of commerce, religion, poetry, and the drama was to outstrip every 
thing in the conception of man! It may here be mentioned that Bennett 
expresses his belief in “some superior Power who watches over me ;” and 
this, so far as his writings afford any data, may be accepted as the Alpha 
and the Omega—the sum-total—of his religious creed. If any thing can 
show the extent to which the strong feeling against the editor of the 
Herald was carried at this time, it is to be found in the fact that, no 
sooner was it known that he had arrived at the Astor House Hotel from 
his wedding-tour, than his political and literary enemies endeavoured to 
urge the proprietor to refuse Mr. and Mrs. B. the hospitalities of his 
establishment. We merely relate the above as a proof of the bitter feel- 
ing cherished against Bennett, without desiring to justify his accusers in 
this matter. As for Bennett himself, he accepted the insult in the same 
undaunted spirit as he had accepted all the others. “These block- 
heads,” he wrote, “are determined to make me the greatest man of the 
age. Newspaper abuse made Mr. Van Buren chief magistrate of the 
Republic, and newspaper abuse will make me chief editor of this country.” 
To this we might reply, that since a quarter of a century has not served 
to fulfil Bennett’s prediction, it is to be feared that it must now be classed 
with the predictions of certain other prophets, who, knowing that they 
would not live much longer themselves, were anxious that the world 
should come to an end as soon as possible after they had done with it; 
but it didn’t. Ifby greatness Bennett meant notoriety, he is perhaps the 
greatest editor in America; but if earning the good opinion of one’s 
country be greatness, then Henry Raymond and Horace Greeley, not to 
mention other names, are far greater editors than Gordon Bennett, who 
never had a public honour or reward offered to him in his life. 
Notwithstanding the numerous exposures of Gordon Bennett’s con- 
duct then and since, the Mew York Herald has become a power in the 
United States. In 1844 the average daily circulation of the Herald was 
20,000 copies; in 1855 it had increased to 55,820; and last year Mr. 
Bennett, in comparing the circulation of his own paper with that of three 
of his rivals,—the Mew York World, the Times, and the Tribune, or, 
as he styles them, “the world, the flesh, and the devil,”—gave the 
average daily circulation for 1861 as 105,000. He sets down the circu- 
lation of the Times and the J'ribune, which are the most widely read 
papers after the Herald, as not exceeding 30,000 copies each; and is 
willing to allow an inspection of his books, provided they do the same. 
There is no denying that the Herald is considerably the largest circu- 
lated paper in America, or indeed in the whole world; but we are in- 
clined to believe that both the Ziibune’and the Times can command a 
much greater number of readers than 30,000; probably 60,000 each is 
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nearer the truth.* The Vew York Tribune, edited by Horace Greeley, 
an ex-member of Congress, is democratic, and the chief organ of the anti- 
slavery party. It is also distinguished for its advocacy of peace principles, 
and is strongly opposed to capital punishments. The Zimes (Whig) is 
edited by Henry Raymond, the Speaker of the new House of Repre- 
sentatives, and is, we believe, a reliable paper for general information. 
The Herald, of course, is ultra-democratic, and, we may add, anti-Eng- 
lish in particular. But whatever be the respective circulations of these 
organs, it is unquestionable that they all yield princely revenues to their 
conductors. One instance of the great wealth of the Herald, and its 
power to engage in startling enterprises, may be given. 

When the Prince of Wales was about to visit Niagara Falls, all the 
New York papers were alike anxious to give an early report of his visit. 
The Times wanted to be first in its report, so did the Tribune; but the 
Herald, with its elephantine might, determined that none of its contem- 
poraries should make so much capital of the Prince as it intended to do 
itself. Mr. House was at Niagara, ready to report proceedings to Mr. 
Bennett at New York. The Prince had not arrived, and there was a 
chance of the Times or Tribune getting possession of the wires before 
the Herald. In his perplexity, Mr. House flashed along a message to 
Mr. Bennett, asking him what he was to do in order to keep the wires 
open. ‘Telegraph me the Book of Genesis,” was the response. That 
was done. Still the report of the Prince was not ready. ‘ What am I 
to do now?” asked Mr. House. “Telegraph the Book of Revelation all 
the way through,” replied Mr. Bennett; and the clerks turned to the end 
of the Bible, and telegraphed accordingly. The telegraphing of the Book 
of Genesis alone cost, it is said, 700 dollars. 

Enough has been said, we think, to show that the scurrilous abuse, 
the brazen mendacity, and the total disregard for truth that charac- 
terised Gordon Bennett at the beginning of his career, have never yet 
failed him ; and that all the egotistical and meaningless froth about his 
conduct and intentions in which he indulges, is uttered only as a delusion 
and a snare. As a respectable American paper remarked the other day, 

“The general impression is, that the editor of the Herald is constitu- 
tionally incapable of telling the truth. It may be so; but we should feel 
much better satistied of the fact if he had ever made the attempt. But we 
may defy any man to point to a single incident in his whole life, or a single 
sentence in the files of the Herald, from the day it was started until now, 
which indicates the faintest possible preference for truth over faisehood. 
From the beginning to the end of his career, he has been steadily and un- 
waveringly consistent in never telling the truth when a lie would answer 
his purpose half as well. This may be ‘ constitutional,’ or it may be the 
result of caleulation ; but it is systematic. . Whenever he has an object to 
accomplish, he never shows the slightest scruple as to the means of reach- 
ing it; and as, in nine cases out of ten, his objects are purely malignant 





* It is to be presumed that the present unhappy contest in the United States 
has largely increased the circulation of the New York newspapers; these figures 
therefore, must be taken as but approximations to the fact. 
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and devilish, naturally enough falsehood and calumny are the weapons 
which he wields.” 

Allowing a little for depth of shade in this picture, we believe it to be a 
pre tty faithful portrait. 

It is not difficult to answer the question, What has been the secret of 
the New York Herald's success? It is the mouthpiece of the mob ; and, 
as we all know, the mob is king in the United States. From first to last 
Gordon Bennett has pandered to the vitiated tastes of the hordes of lazy 
grumbling Irishmen, and ignorant bigoted rowdies in New York; a pack 
who find their chief gratification in vomiting their rancid disaffection upon 
this country. Thank Heaven, the former left their country for their country’s 
good, and the latter are powerless for harm (except to themselves), albeit 
they are backed and instigated by a James Gordon Bennett, who, after 
all, has long ago done his, worst, and whose character, never bright or 
promising, recent events have served to render still more execrable. 

In giving a necessarily brief and imperfect description of some of the 
characteristics of American newspapers, it may be desirable first to note 
the names of the leading papers and their conductors.’ It is well for 
America that she has not a few ably-conducted newspapers, guided by 
principle, to counteract, to some extent at least, the vile writings of that 
class of papers, no unnumerous one, of which the New York Herald is by 
right and title the chief. Besides the Times and Tribune, already men- 
tioned, the Courier and Inquirer and the Journal of Commerce may be 
considered the best mercantile authorities. The Boston Post, the lead- 
ing paper in that city, is very ably conducted. The Wational Intelli- 
gencer, of Washington, is conspicuous for its legislative and literary cha- 
racter; and the Globe, of the same city, is largely read for its faithful 
reports of the proceedings in Congress. The Albion, New York, is the 
chief paper devoted to British interests in America. The Home Journal, 
also of New York, is an admirable domestic and literary paper, edited by 
the elegant essayist, N. P. Willis. The same may be said of the New 
York Ledger, conducted by the well-known Fanny Fern; and of the 
New York Post (a democratic organ), under the editorship of the distin- 
guished poet, William Cullen Bryant. Vanity Fair is the name of the 
American Punch ; and so far as one may judge of it from stray extracts, 
it is not devoid of originality and talent. There are, of course, many 
more high-class papers in the States; but we cannot Uwell upon them. 
The growth of the newspaper press in America, like every thing in that 
country, has been extraordinary and gigantic. The first newspaper pub- 
lished in America was in Boston, in 1690 (fifty years after the appearance 
of the first English newspaper). One copy only of this paper is known 
to exist, and, strange to say, that copy is to be found in the State-Paper 
Office, London. In 1775 there were 34 newspapers published in the 
United States ; in 1800, 200; in 1830, 1000 ; and in 1860 there were no 
fewer than 5253, or upwards of 4000 more than are published in the 
United Kingdom. Of these, 5000 odd, about 300 are daily papers, 
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some having both morning and evening editions, 72 of which are pub- 
lished in New York; 324 are devoted to religious subjects; 253 are 
printed in German, 16 in French, 5 in Welsh, 4 in Spanish, 3 in Italian, 
and 2 in Swedish. So great a newspaper-reading people are the Ameri- 
cans, that it is said there is scarcely a town of 1500 or 2000 inhabi- 
tants that supports less than one daily paper; and even ten years ago 
no fewer than 15 newspapers were printed within the United States for 
every inhabitant of the country. 

One characteristic of the American press is to be found in its soldier 
and statesmen editors. In no other country do the representatives of the 
press receive Government offices and honours to the same extent as in 
America. What reason the Government of the United States has for fol- 
lowing such a course, we are unable to state. It is generally said that 
office is thrust upon individuals who are particularly gifted with the 
faculty of saying unpleasant things in the most unpleasant manner, in 
order to silence them. This may or may not be the case as regards the 
American Government and American editors ; but the fact remains patent, 
that there is hardly a newspaper conductor of any note in the States (set- 
ting aside Gordon Bennett) who has not been the recipient of military or 
diplomatic honours from his Government. For example, President Lin- 
coln, who evidently appreciates the importance of the press in diplomatic 
appointments, has selected, as minister to Turkey, James Watson Webb, of 
the Vew York Courier and Inquirer ; as minister to Rome, Rufus King, 
of the Milwankee Sentinel ; as commissioner to the Sandwich Islands, 
Thomas J. Dryer, of the Portland (Oregon) Oregonian ; as consul at 
Alexandria, W. S. Thayer, of the Vew York Evening Post ; and Henry 
Raymond, of the Vew York Times, is the present Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Besides these, the Hon. George P. Marsh, the minister 
to Sardinia, was editorially connected with the New York World; and 
Cassius M. Clay, minister to Russia,* was once editor of a radical anti- 
slavery paper in Kentucky. The list of soldiers once editors includes 
the names of General Zollicoffer, who was killed at the battle of Somerset, 
in Kentucky, some time ago. This distinguished officer was successively 
the editor of three newspapers in the State of Tennessee; Messrs. Clay 
and King, noticed already, both hold commissions in the Federal Army ; 
and the ex-War Secretary Cameron began life in a newspaper office. 
Indeed the two mighty weapons, the sword and the pen, would seem to 
be all but inseparable in the United States ; and not only is it editors who 
sigh for martial glory, but the longing affects all and sundry in his establish- 
ment, the P. D. being no exception. The New York Despatch tells us that, 

“During the first two weeks after the taking of Fort Sumter, the Des- 
patch lost one editor, two book-keepers, and two printers by the war. Ifthe 
fever keeps up mtch longer, we shall be compelled to shut up shop. Every 


man and boy in the office is anxious to shoulder a musket in defence of the 
Stars and Stripes.” 





* Mr. Clay has since been superseded by Mr. Cameron, the late Secretary of War. 
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The representatives of the press in America, whatever may be their ap- 
preciation of the march of intellect, have clearly a preference for the march 
—to the battle field. 

Another characteristic of American newspapers is their intense egotism. 
This is most marked. Some one has said that a Yankee editor flourishes 
in the triple compound of Hibernian effrontery, English nonchalance, and 
French coxcombry ; and “ that’s a fact.” The editorial “ We” in Yankee- 
dom is more offensive than any body else’s ego. His belief in his own 
powers is unbounded; and as he has no modesty worth speaking of, he 
can talk or write about them with the utmost freedom and gusto. The 
reader will remember that a capital description of this characteristic is 
given in Martin Chuzzlewit, where Colonel Diver of the Rowdy Journal, 
after introducing Martin to Mr. Jefferson Brick, —“ My war correspondent, 
sir,’—insists upon knowing which of Mr. Brick’s articles had become, at 
the date of Martin’s departure from England, “ the most obnoxious to the 
British Parliament and the Court of St. James’s;” assuring him (Mar- 
tin) that he (the Colonel) had reason to know “ that the aristocratic cir- 
cles of his country quailed before the name of Jefferson Brick.” We 
are indebted for the following happy illustration of the trait under con- 
sideration, to the New York Herald. Another such specimen of cool ef- 
frontery and glaring coxc:umbry one is not likely to meet with every day. 


“We published yesterday.” says that precious organ, “ the principal 
items of the foreign news received by the Sheffield, being eight days later 
than our previous arrivals. Neither ‘he Sun nor the Zranscript had a single 
item on the subject. The Sun did not even know of its existence. The 
large papers in Wall Street had also the news; but as the editors are lazy, 
ignorant, indolent, blustering blockheads one and all, they did not pick 
out the cream and serve it out as we did. The Herald alone knows how to 
dish up the foreign news, or, indeed, domestic events, in a readable style. 
Every reader, numbering Letween thirty and forty thousand daily, acknow- 
ledges this merit in the management of our paper. We donot, asthe Wall- 
Street lazy editors do, come down to our office about ten or twelve o'clock, 
pull out a Spanish cigar, take up a pair of scissors, puff and cut, cut and 
puff, for acouple of hours, and then adjourn to Delmonico’s to eat, drink, 
gormandise, and blow up our contemporaries. We rise in the morning at 
five o'clock, write our leading editorials, squibs, sketchés, &c. before break- 
fast. [Clever fellow!] From nine till one we read all our papers and ori- 
ginal communications, the latter being more numerous than those of any 
other office in New York. From these we pick out facts, thoughts, hints, 
and incidents sufficient to make up a column of original spicy articles. We 
also give audience to visitors, gentlemen on business, and some of the love- 
liest ladies in New York, who call to subseribe,—Heaven bless them! At 
one we sally out among the gentlemen and loafers of Wall Street; find out 
the state of the money-market, return, finish the next day’s paper, close 
every piece of business requiring thought, sentiment, feeling, or philo- 
sophy [!] before four o'clock. We then dine moderately and temperately, 
read over proofs, take in cash and advertisements,—which are increasing 
like smoke,—and close the day by going to bed always at ten o'clock, seldom 
later. That’s the way to conduct a paper with spirit and success.” 
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We need not stop to point out that the newspaper’ in this country 
which would come out with such conceited nonsense, would soon feel its 
existence to be extremely uncomfortable; though, indeed, such a violation 
of good taste would never be attempted among us. 

Then there are the “amenities” of journalism, than which nothing 
has served so much to degrade the character of the American press. In 
this country we never exchange such compliments as pass between our 
brethren there; and we would certainly never dream of exchanging leaden 
bullets or drawing bowie-knives. It happened the other day, that an Edin- 
burgh editor designated a clever though an erratic and eccentric Edinburgh 
professor “an Athenian grasshopper,” upon which the Greek professor re- 
torted on the editor, “ Anglofied puppy.” It is very rare, however, that the 
British press goes even so far as this in want of dignity; and the reason 
is, that it is guided by the principle of attacking public opinions, not 
private characters—measures, not men. A Yankee newspaper, on the 
other hand, cannot engage in controversy with any of its contemporaries 
without addressing the editor by name; and ten to one, before it is done, 
dubbs him coward or rascal—the two handiest words in an American 
editor’s vocabulary. Numerous instances might be given, but one must 
suffice. 


“The Savannah correspondent of the St. Louis Republican, in a letter 
dated the 19th June last, describes a fatal ‘ difficulty’ which had occurred 
at Leavenworth: ‘A communication appeared in the Daily Conservative, in 
which the author vaunted his exploits of the day previous in capturing a 
Secession flag at Iatan, Mobile, and intimated that there was no one who 
had pluck enough to interfere or stop him. This communication was 
generally known to have been written by Daniel R. Anthony, the proprietor 
of the Conservative. The next day the Daily Herald stated that Mr. Anthony, 
instead of frightening every body at Iatan, was himself so badly scared that 
he fled precipitately to the boat. The morning this appeared in the Herald, 
Mr. Anthony, accompanied by a friend, sought out Robert C. Satterlee, 
publisher of the Herald, and after some hot words had passed, both parties 
drew their pistols and fired. Anthony’s first fire accidentally took effect 
in the body of the friend who accompanied him, inflicting a dangerous 
wound. Satterlee fired once, but missed his mark. Anthony then pursued 
Satterlee down the street, fired three more shots at him, and killed him. 
Anthony is post-master at Leavenworth, and is a rabid Abolitionist. An- 
thony was held in 10,000 dollars bail for his appearance at the next term 
of the district court.’” 


If American justice be as lax as it is sometimes said to be, it is not 
improbable that this assassin may still be vaunting his exploits in the 
columns of the Daily Conservative. 

So numerous are the “ difficulties,” settled by recourse to fire-arms, 
among editors, that it looks like the natural inference, that the satisfactory 
discharge of the duties of the editorial office in some parts of America is an 
impossibility apart from the use of murderous weapons. In the office of 
one newspaper, we understand, a graceful festoon of revolvers hangs over 
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the sanctum table, within reach of the editor, and three ominous-looking 
guns rest inthe corner. Descending to the composing and press room, 
is found each man quietly at work in his proper place, with “ something 
that would shoot” lying near him. For aught we know, this may be the 
general and approved outfit for Transatlantic newspaper establishments. 
At all events, our cousins themselves tell us that it requires three editors 
to start a paper in New Orleans,—one to get killed in a duel, one to die 
of the yellow fever, and one to write an obituary of the defunct two. 

Still the courtesies of American journalists are not always so mortal 
as those described. They have their amusing side. Mr. Prentice, of the 
Louisville Journal, who has the reputation of being the Sidney Smith of 
the American Press, is famous for humorous hits at his brother editors. 
Here is a sample of Prenticeana : 


“ The editor of the Hemisphere says there is reason in all things. 
His own skull is certainly an exception.” 

“The editor of a Pennsylvanian paper says that he once saw stripes 
publicly inflicted upon a man in Rhode Island for petty larceny. We 
wonder if he didn't feel them to.” 

“The editor of the P. LZ. boasts that his single head ‘keeps no less 
than fifty operatives in full employment.’ His case isa bad one; the use 
of a fine comb might not come amiss.” 

“ The editor of the thinks that we cannot, with a pistol, hit a water- 
cask ten feet off. If he chooses to set himself up at that distance, we might 
try whether we cannot hit a brandy-cask.” 

“The editor of the Hastern Argus is melancholy in his reflections upon 
the close of the year. He says he shall soon be lying in his grave. When 
he gets there, it will be time for him to stop lying. The ruling passion is 
often strong in death, but seldom after it.” 


He notices the present of a silver cup to a contemporary thus : 


“He needs no cup. He can drink from any vessel that contains liquor, 
whether the neck of a bottle, the mouth of a pickle-jar, the spill of a keg, 
or the bung of a barrel.” 


Wit itself is a great feature of the*Yankee press, particularly the 
“ Western” and “ down-East” portion of it. Thereaway it may be said 
that every paper is itsown Punch. They “air rather ’cute in those parts, 
we guess.” Without entering upon the character of Yankee wit, which 
may be generally described as the wit of broad exaggeration, we are 
tempted to give one or two specimens, some of which may, perhaps, be 
new to the reader. 


“A paper notorious for its veracity says that a man in New Hampshire 
went out gunning one day this spring; he saw a flock of pigeons sitting on 
a branch of an old pine, so he dropped a ball into his gun and fired. The 
ball split the branch, which closed up and caught the toes of all the birds 
on it. He saw that he had got them all; and so he fastened two balls to- 
gether, and fired; cut the branch off, which fell into the river ; he then 
waded in, and brought it on shore. On counting them, there were 300 
pigeons, and in his boots were two barrels of shad.” 

“An American editor acknowledges the receipt of a bottle of brandy 
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forty-eight years old, and says: ‘ This brandy is so old that we very much 
fear it cannot live much longer.’” 

“The most recent case ofabsence of mind is that of an editor who lately 
copied from a hostile paper one of his own articles, and headed it, ‘ Wretched 
attempt at wit.’” 

“ A Western editor, in noticing a new and splendid hearse, says he has 
no doubt it will afford much satisfaction to those who use it !” 

«A newspaper advertises for compositors ‘who don’t get drunk ;’ and 
adds, that ‘ the editor does all the getting drunk necessary to support the 
dignity of the establishment!’” 

“A country editor thinks that Columbus is not entitled to much credit 
for discovering America, as the country is so large he could not well have 
missed it.” 

“ An American editor thus notices some poetical communications: ‘ The 
effusions of ‘Irwin’ and ‘ Mac’ are inadmissible. Reason: the rhythm sounds 
something like pumpkins rolling over the barn-floor ; while some lines ap- 
pear to have been measured with a yard-stick, and others with a ten-foot 
pole.’” 


As regards the literary ability, and the appearance or “make up,” 
of American papers,—that there is plenty of smart, clever, talented 
writing among them, cannot be denied; but their egotism, personality, 
and coarse familiarity are their bane. Search throughout the length 
and breadth of the great U-nited States, and you will fail to find that 
scholarly, dignified, tasteful leader-writing which gives such a power and 
charm to the Zimes, the Daily News, and the other leading London 
newspapers, and, it may be said, which characterises the English newspaper 
press in general. In arrangement, Transo‘lantic papers can bear no com- 
parison with English. As a rule, the paper upon which they are printed 
is inferior ; the type less readable, often indeed perplexingly small; there 
is no recognised or prescribed place for the news ; little care, little re- 
gularity ; altogether a sort of hotch-potch business. This is equally true 
of the advertisements—of the great majority of provincial newspapers, at 
least. The advertisement-page of one of these papers, with its prodigious 
coal-black blotched letters, its steamers, houses, bottles, men, and horses 
{nearly as large as life), all huddled together, as if with the express inten- 
tion of insulting good taste, order, and the agreeable, remind one forcibly 
of some gable-end to which the bill-sticker has paid many a visit and 
left many a striking impression. They do every thing on a large scale 
in America; and their advertisements are no exception, for they are 
more like placards than newspaper advertisements. This repulsive dis- 
figurement is in a great measure due to the desire to give a ready pub- 
licity to quack advertisements, with which every American paper is 
filled. But, above all, the American press wants that high moral tone, that 
true enlightenment, and that sterling independence, which make the 
British press the palladium of the people’s rights, and the glory and 
happiness of the country. — 

» &. 





Che Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous. 


A NARRATIVE IN PLAIN ENGLISH, 
ATTEMPTED BY 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


I FALL INTO THE HANDS OF RECREANT PAYNIMS, AND AM REDUCED TO A STATE OF 

MISERABLE SLAVERY. . 
I rurnx I should have been much better off, if, stopping at Naples, I 
had fallen into the blazing Crater of Vesuvio, and have cast up again 
into the air in the shape of Red-Hot Ashes. I think it would have been 
better for me to be Bitten by the Tarantula Spider (which is about the size 
of a small Nutmeg, and when it bites a person throws him into all kinds 
of Tumblings, Anger, Fear, Weeping, Crazy Talk, and Wild Actions, ac- 
companied by a kind of Bedlam Gambado), than to have gone upon the 
pretty Dance I was destined to Lead. However, there was no disobey- 
ing the commands of his Eminence, who, in his Smooth Italian way, told 
me at Paris that those of his Servants who did not attend to his Behests, 
were much subject to dying Suddenly after Supper ; and so, Willy-nilly, I 
sped upon my Dark Errand. 

Business now took me to Venice. This is a very grand City, both 
for the Magnificence of its Nobles and the Extent of its Commerce. The 
Doge is only a Sumptuous kind of Puppet, the Real Government being 
vested in the Seignory, or Council of Ten, that carry matters with a very 
High Hand, but, on the whole, give Satisfaction both to the Quality and 
the Common. Here are numbers of Priests ofa very Free Life and Conver- 
sation, and swarms of Monks that are notorious Evil-doers ; for during the 
Carnival (a very famous one here) they wear Masks, sing upon Stages, and 
fall into many other Practices unbecoming their Profession. The Venetian 
Nuns are the merriest in all Europe, and have a not much better Repute 
than the Monks, many of them being the Daughters of the Nobility, 
who dispose of ’em in this manner to save the Charges of keeping ’em 
at home. They wear no Veils; have their Necks uncovered ; and receive 
the Addresses of Suitors at the Grates of their Parlours. The Patriarch 

.did indeed at one time essay to Reform the abuses that had crept into 
the Nunneries ; but the Ladies of San Giacomo, with whom he began, told 
him plainly that they were Noble Venetians, and scorned his Regulations. 
Thereupon he attempted to shut up their House, which so provoked ’em 
that they were going to set Fire to it; but the Senate interposing, com- 
manded the Patriarch to desist, and these Merry Maidens had full liberty 
to resume their Madcap Pranks. 

Here they make excellent fine Drinking-glasses and Mirrors; likewise 
Gold and Silver Stuffs, Turpentine, Cream of Tartar, and other articles. 
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The Streets mostly with Water running thro’ em, like unto Rotterdam, 
all going to and fro done in Boats called Gondoles,—a dismal, Hearse- 
looking kind of Wherry, with a prow like the head of a Bass-Viol, and 
rowed, or rather shoved along with a Pole by a Mad, Ragged Fellow, 
that bawls out verses from Tasso, one of their Poets, as he plies his Oar. 
The great Sight at Venice, after the Grand Canal and St. Mark’s Place, 
is the Carnival, which begins on Twelfth Day, and holds all Lent. The 
Diversion of the Venetians is now all for Masquerading. Under a Dis- 
guise, they break through their Natural Gravity, and fall heartily into 
all the Follies and Extravagances of these occasions. With Operas, 
Plays, and Gaming-Houses, they seem to forget all Habits, Customs, 
and Laws; lay aside all cares of Business, and swamp all Distinctions of 
Rank. This practice of Masking gives rise to a variety of Love Adven- 
tures, of which the less said the better; for the Venetian Bona Robas, or 
Corteggiane, as they call’em now, are a most Artful Generation. The 
pursuit of Amours is often accompanied by Broils and Bloodshed; and 
Fiery Temper is not confined to the Men, but often breaks out in the 
Weaker Sex; an instance of which I saw one day in St. Mark’s Place, 
where two Fine Women, Masked, that were Rivals for the favour of the 
same Gallant, happening to meet, and by some means knowing one ano- 
ther, they fell out, went to Cuffs, tore off each other’s Mask, and at last 
drew Knives out of their pockets, with which they Fought so seriously, 
that one of them was left for Dead upon the Spot. 

Another Frolic of the Carnival is Gaming, which is commonly in 
Noblemen’s Houses, where there are Tables for that purpose in ten or 
twelve Rooms on a floor, and seldom without abundance of Company, 
who are all Masked, and observe a profound Silence. Here one meets 
Ladies of Pleasure cheek by jowl with Ladies of Quality, who, under the 
protection of a convenient piece of Black Satin or Velvet, are allowed 
to enjoy the entertainments of the Season; but are generally attended 
either by the Husband or his Spies, who keep a watchful eye on their 
Behaviour. Besides these Gaming-Rooms, there are others, where 
Sweatmeats, Wine, Lemonade, and other Refreshments may be pur- 
chased, the Haughty Nobility of Venice not disdaining to turn Tavern- 
keepers at this season of the year. Here it is usual for Gentlemen to 
address the Ladies and employ their wit and raillery ; but they must take 
care to keep within the bounds of Politeness, or they may draw upon 
themselves the Resentment of the Husbands, who seldom put up with an 
Affront of this kind, though perhaps only imaginary, without exacting a 
severe Satisfaction. For the Common People there are Jugglers, Rope- 
dancers, Fortune-tellers, and other Buffoons, who have stages in the 
Square of St. Mark, where, at all times during the Carnival, ’tis almost 
impossible to pass along, owing to the Crowd of Masqueraders. Bull 
Baitings, Races of Gondoles, and other Amusements, too tedious to enu- 
merate, also take place. But among the several Shows which attract 
the eyes of the Populace, I cannot forbear describing one which is re- 
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markable for its oddity, and perhaps peculiar to the Venetians. A 
number of Men, by the help of Poles laid across each other's Shoulders, 
build themselves up almost as children do Cards—four or five Rows of 
’em standing one above the other, and lessening as they advance in 
height, till at last a little Boy forms the Top, or Point, of the Structure. 
After they have stood in this manner, to be gazed at, some time, the 
Boy leaps down into the arms of people appointed to catch him at the 
Bottom ; the rest follow his example, and so the whole Pile falls to Pieces. 

The Nobility of Venice are remarkable for their Persons as well as for 
their Polite Behaviour, and have a great deal of Gravity and Wisdom 
in their Countenances. They wear a light Cap with a kind of black 
Fringe, and a long black Gown of Paduan Cloth, as their Laws require ; 
though the English have found means to introduce their Manufactures 
among ’em. Underneath these Gowns they have suits of Silk; and are 
extremely neat as to their Shoes and Stockings. Their Perukes are long, 
full-bottomed, and very well Powdered; and they usually carry their 
Caps in their Hands. The Women very well shaped, though they endea- 
vour to improve their Complexions with Washes and Paint. Those of 
Quality wear such high-heeled Shoes, that they can scarce walk without 
having two people to support them. In matters of Religion (though 
their worship is as pompous as Gold and Jewels can make it) the Vene- 
tians are very Easy and Unconcerned; and neither Pope nor Inquisition 
is thought much of in the Dominions of the Seignory. For Music in 
their Churches they have a perfect Passion. The City is well furnished 
with Necessaries; but the want of Cellarage makes all the Wine sour. 
The Inhabitants are of a Fresh Complexion, and not much troubled with 
Coughs; which is strange, they having so much Water about ’em. They 
begin their day at Sunset, and count one o’clock an hour after, and so 
on to twenty-four; which is likewise a Custom, I believe, among the 
Chineses. 

They bury their Dead within the Four-and-Twenty Hours, and some- 
times sooner. The Funerals of Persons of Quality are performed with 
great Pomp and Solemnity ; and the deceased are carried to the Place 
of Interment with their Faces bare. Whilst I was in Venice, their 
Patriarch (who is a kind of Independent Pontiff in his own way; for, as 
I have said, they reckon but little of his Holiness here) died, and was 
buried with this Ceremony. He was carried in one of his own Coaches, 
by night, to St. Mark’s Church, which was all hung with Black for the 
occasion ; and next day the Corpse was laid on a Bed in the very middle 
of the Church, dressed in the Sacerdotal Habit, with the Head towards the 
Choir, and his Tiara, or Mitre, lying at the feet. At each corner of the 
bed stood a valet de chambre, holding a Banner of Black Taffety, with the 
Arms of the Deceased. A hundred large Wax Tapers were placed in 
Candlesticks round the Bed, and High Mass was sung; the Sopranos 
very beautiful. After Mass was over, all retired; but the Body lay ex- 
posed till evening, when it was stripped of its Vestments (for though a 
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very Gorgeous people, they are Economical in their ways), and put into 
a Leaden Coffin, enclosed in another of Cypress, and was then let down 
into the Grave. ’Tis not usual with the Relations to attend the Fune- 
ral, which they look upon as a Barbarous Custom. But they wear 
Mourning longer and more regularly than in many other countries. A 
woman in a Mourning Habit appears Black from Head to Foot, not the 
least Bit of Linen being to be seen. 

The nature of my Employment now brought me into intimate Com- 
merce with Monsieur B , a French Merchant of Lyons, who treated 
me with extraordinary Civility, and made great Offers of being of As- 
sistance to me in my Voyage to Constantinople, whither I was now 
Bound. This Gentleman, by means of the French Ambassador at the 
Porte, had gotten a Firman, or Passport, to enable him to Travel to 
that City, and, with a proper number of Attendants, through any part of 
the Turkish Dominions. As ’tis inconvenient and dangerous Voyaging 
through the Territories of the Great Turk without such a Protection, no- 
thing could be more Agreeable than the offer he made me of his Com- 
pany, the more so as his Eminence had enjoined me to keep a Strict 
Watch upon every thing that M. B—— said or did. He had designed 
to reach Constantinople by Land through Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania; yet, in compliance with my Inclination (I wish my Inclina- 
tion had been at the Deuce), which was all for a Sea Passage, he con- 
sented to embark on board a Vessel bound to Candia and other Islands 
of the Archipelago, from which we were to procure a Passage to the 
Capital of the Ottoman Empire. What made this Gentleman’s Society 
more acceptable, was his thorough Knowledge of the Trade of the 
Levant, and the Genius and Temper of the People. Thus, he informed 
me of the Method of Dealing with Jews, Armenians, and Greeks ; of the 
Eastern manner of travelling in Caravans, and the necessary precautions 
against such Accidents as are mostly fatal to Strangers ; and instructed 
me in the Art of concealing Things of Value,—although I think I too could 
have given him a Lesson in that Device,—and avoiding those Snares 
which Governors, Military Officers, and Petty Princes make use of in 
order to plunder Travellers and Merchants. Under these favourable 
Auspices, we embarked, in the Autumn of ’87, on board a Trading 
Vessel called the San Marco, bound for Candia, but first for Malta, so 
famous for its Order of Knights. A fine Gale at North-West carried us 
pleasantly down the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea; and on the fifth day 
we came in sight of Otranto, a Town destroyed by the Turks nigh Three 
Hundred years ago, since which time it has hardly regained its Ancient 
Lustre, but at present well Fortified, and defended by a High Castle, 
which I have heard the Honourable Mr. Walpole, a Fine, Lardy-Dardy, 
Maccaroni Gentleman, that lives at a place called Strawberry Hill, by 
Twitnam, in England, has written a silly Romantic Tale about. So we 
got clear of the Gulf of Venice, and in three days more, after making 
Cape Passaro in Sicily, entered the Haven of Malta. 
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This is an Island that lies between Sicily and the Coast of Africa, 
and is of an Egg-shaped figure, about twenty miles long and twelve 
broad. The City of Malta is divided into three parts, which are properly 
so many Rocks jutting out into the Sea, with large Harbours between 
them. That called Valetta, in honour of the Grand Master who so 
gallantly defended the place against the Turks, is extremely well For- 
tified, and also defended by a Castle, held to be impregnable. The 
City contains about Two Thousand Houses, well built with white Stone, 
and Flat-roofed, surrounded by Rails and Balusters. On t’other side of 
the Harbour is another City, formerly called Il Borgo, or the Borough, 
but now named Cittd Vittoriosa, alluding to the terrible Mauling the 
Turks got here in 1566. St. John’s Church very handsome, and on 
one side of it a fine Piazza, with a Fountain in the corner. Here are 
all the Tombs of the Grand Masters, and a great many Flags taken 
from the Turks. The Right Hand of St. John Baptist, wanting but 
Two Fingers, shown here for Money, with many other Relics and Or- 
naments. The Grand Master lives in a magnificent Palace; and close by 
is an Arsenal, with Arms for Thirty Thousand Men. 

The Treasury is a very stately Edifice; but what gives the highest 
Idea of the Charity of this illustrious Order is their noble Hospital, 
where all the Sick are received and provided for with the utmost Care. 
The Rooms are large and commodious, and in each of them there are 
but two Patients. Their Diet is brought to them in rich Silver Plate by 
the Knights themselves, who are obliged to this Attendance by their 
Constitutions ; and such an exact Decorum is observed, and every thing 
performed with such Magnificence, that it raises the astonishment of 
Strangers. 

But if there be Charity and Benevolence for the Christian Sick, there 
is little Mercy shown towards Infidels and Miscreants. The Prison for 
the Slaves is an enormous Building, with a Colonnade running round it, 
and capable of lodging three or four thousand of those Unhappy People. 
There are seldom less than Two Thousand in the House, except when the 
Galleys of the Order are at Sea upon some Expedition. Then the poor 
Wretches are Chained, Night and Day, to the Oar; but when on Shore 
they have only a small Lock on their Ancles, like the slaves at Leghorn, 
and are permitted to go to any part of the Island, from which they have 
seldom an opportunity of making their Escape. 

The Knights of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, commonly called 
Knights of Malta, after removing from Jerusalem to Magrath, from 
thence to Acre, and thence to Rhodes, were expelled from that Island 
by the Sultan Solyman, having an Army of Three Hundred Thousand 
Men. The Knights retired, first to Candia, and then to Sicily; but at 
last the Emperor Charles the Fifth gave ’em the Island of Malta, which 
they hold to this day. They formerly consisted of Eight Languages or 
Tongues, according to their Different Nations, viz. those of Provence, 
Auvergne, France, Italy, Arragon, Germany, Castile, and England; but 
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this last one has been extinct since our Harry the Eighth’s time, and 
what English Knights there be who are Papists are forced to find their 
Tongue where they can. Each of the Languages has its Chiefs, who are 
also called Pillars and Grand Crosses, being distinguished by a large 
White Cross ’broidered on their Breasts. The Seven Languages have 
their respective Colleges and Halls in Malta, the Head of each House 
being called the Grand Prior of his Nation ; and to each belongs a certain 
number of his Commanderies. The Knights, at their entrance into the 
Order, must prove their Legitimacy, aswell as Nobility, by four De- 
scents, and are termed Chevaliers by Right. Those who are raised to the 
rank of Nobles, for some Valiant Exploit, are called Chevaliers by 
Favour. None are admitted by the Statutes of the Order under the age 
of Sixteen ; but some are received from their very Infancy on paying a 
large Sum of Money, or by Dispensation from the Pope. All the 
Knights oblige themselves to Celibacy, which does not hinder their lead- 
ing very Disorderly Lives; and indeed Malta*is full of Loose Cattle of 
all kinds. When they are Professed, a Carpet is spread on the Ground, 
on which is set a Piece of Bread, a Cup of Water, and a Naked Blade ; 
and they are told, “This is what Religion gives you. You must procure 
yourself the rest with your Sword.” The which they do, to a pretty 
considerable Tune, by spoiling of the Turks. After they make their 
Vows, they wear a White Cross or Star, with Eight Points, over their 
Cloaks or Coats, on the Left Side, which is the proper Badge of their 
Order, the Golden Maltese Cross being only an Ornament. The ordinary 
Habit of the Grand Master is a kind of Cassock, open before, and tied 
about him with a Girdle, at which hangs a Purse, alluding to the 
Charitable ends of their Order ;—but ’tis not to be denied that they have 
grown very Proud, and Live, many of ’em, in as Shameful Luxury as 
the Prince Bishops of Germany. Over his Cassock the Grand Master 
wears a Velvet Gown or Cloak when he goes to Church on Solemn 
Festivals. He is addressed under the Title of Eminence by all the 
Knights ; but his Subjects of Malta, and the neighbouring Islands, style 
him Your Highness. As Sovereign, he coins Money, pardons Criminals, 
and bestows the places of Grand Priors, Bailiffs, &c.; but in most cases 
of importance is obliged to seek the advice of his Council, so that he 
is not wholly Absolute. The Ecclesiastics proper of the Order—for the 
rest are but Military Monks, that do a great deal more Fighting than 
Praying, and savour much more of the Camp than of the Convent— 
are Chaplains, Monastic Clerks, and Deacons. They likewise wear a 
White Cross, partake of the Privileges of the Institution, and are great 
Rascals. 

Tis well known that the Knights of Malta are destined to the Pro- 
fession of Arms for the Defence of the Christian Faith, and the Protec- 
tion of Pilgrims of all Nations. It is to be observed, that there are also 
Female Hospitallers of the Order of St. John, sometimes called Cheva- 
liéres, or She-Knights, of equal Antiquity with the Knights, whose busi- 
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ness it is to take care of the Women Pilgrims in a Hospital apart from 
that of the Men. As the Order look upon the Turks as the Great Ene- 
mies of Christianity, they think themselves obliged to be in a state of 
perpetual Hostility with that people, and, for Centuries, have never so 
much as signed the preliminaries of a Peace with ’em. They have per- 
formed innumerable and astonishing exploits against their much-hated 
Enemies, the Insolence of whose Rovers they continue to Restrain and 
Chastise, except when the Rovers, as sometimes happens, get the better 
of ’em. They have Seven Galleys belonging to the Order, each of which 
carries Five Hundred Men, and as many Wretches in Fetters tugging 
away at the Oar, for Dear Life. Every one of these Galleys mounts 
Sixteen Pieces of Heavy Artillery; and besides these they fit out a 
great many Private Ships, by license from the Grand Master, to cruise 
up and down among the Turks, doing great Havoc, and thereby growing 
very Rich. Thus it will be plain to the Reader, that a Knight of Malta 
is a kind of Medley of Seaman, Swashbuckler, and Saint—Admiral Ben- 
bow, Field-Marshal Wade, and Friar Tuck all rolled up into one. 

I did become acquainted with one of these Holy Roystering Cava- 
lieros, by the name of Don Ercolo Amadeo Sparafucile di San Lorenzo, 
that was a perfect Model of all these Characteristics. He Confessed with 
almost as great regularity as he Sinned. The Chaplains must have held 
him as one of the heartiest of Penitents ; for he never came back from a 
Cruise without a whole Sackful of Misdeeds, and straightway hied him 
to St. John’s Church, to fling his Sinful Ballast overboard and lighten 
Ship. How he swore! I never heard a man take the entrails of 
Alexander the Great in vain before; but this was an ordinary expletive 
with Don Ercolo. He belonged to the Italian Language, though I sus- 
pected he had a dash of the Spanish in him; and many a Gay Bout over 
the choicest of Wines have I had with him at his Inn, as their College- 
halls are sometimes called. He could drink like a Fish, and fight like a 
Paladin. He was a good Practical Sailor and Master of Navigation ; 
Rode with ease and dexterity ; and was a Proficient in that most difficult 
trick of the Manége, that of riding a horse en Biais, as the French term 
it, and of which our Newcastle has learnedly treated; was an admirable 
Performer on the Guitar and Viol di Gamba; Sung very sweetly ; Fenced 
exquisitely ; must have been in his Youth (he was now about Sixty, and his 
Hair was grizzled grey) as Beautiful as a Woman, as Graceful as my Sweet 
Protectress Lilias, as Brave as the Cid, and as Cruel as Pedro of Spain. 
As it is so long ago, and the Principal Parties in the Affair are all Dead, 
I don’t mind disclosing that my Instructions from his Eminence the Car- 
dinal were to Buy the Cavaliere di San Lorenzo at any Price. I told him 
so plainly over a Flask of Right Alicant, at a little Feast I had made for 
him in return for his many Hospitalities, and gave him to understand that 
he had but to say the word, and Scroppa, the great Goldsmith of Strada 
Reale, would be glad to cash his Draft for any Sum under Fifty Thousand 
Ducats. For his Eminence wanted the Cavaliere to be a Friend of France, 
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and France at that time thought that she very much wanted the Island 
of Malta. 

Don Ercolo was not in the least angry; only, he Laughed in my 
Face. 

“Chevalier Escarbotin,” he said gaily, “you have mistaken your 
man. Tell his Eminence the Cardinal de —— that he may go and hang 
himself. I am not to be bought. I am Rich to Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand ounces of Gold, all got out of spoiling the Infidels. When I 
die, I shall leave half to the Order, and half to the families of certain Poor 
Women Creatures whom I have wronged, and who are Dead.” 

I said, to appease him, that I was but Joking. 

“Ta, ta, ta!” retorts he. “I know your Trade well enough. I have 
been too much among men not to be able to scent out a Spy. But you 
are a very Jovial Fellow, Escarbotin; and I don’t care what you are, so 
long as you are not a Turk, which, by the way, I don’t think you would 
mind turning.” 

“OQ, Signore Cavaliere !”—I beyan to expostulate. 

“What does it matter?” quoth Don Ercolo. Does it matter any thing 
at all? Perhaps some of these days, when I am tired of the Eight Points, 
Ishall take the Turban myself.” 

“A Renegado!” I cried. 

“Many a brave Gentleman has turned Renegado ere this,” answered 
he. “ Next to the pleasure of Fighting the Turks, I should esteem the 
condition of being a Turk myself, and fighting against the Order of Malta. 
But I forgot. You are a Lutheran; although how you came to bea 
Protestant, with that name of Escarbotin, I can’t make out.” 

I murmured something about belonging to the Reformed Church at 
Geneva; although I forgot that they were mostly Calvinists there, not 
Lutherans. But of this Don Ercolo took little notice, and went on. 

“‘ When you write to the Cardinal, tell him that Ercolo Amadeo Spara- 
fucile di San Lorenzo is not to be purchased. ‘The sly old Fox! He knows 
I have great influence with my Uncle the Grand Master. ‘Tell him that 
I am very much obliged to him for his Offer, and thank him for old 
Acquaintance’ sake. Nay; I believe I am some kind of Kinsman of his 
Eminence, on the Mother’s side. But assure him that I am not in the 
least Angry with him. If I were Poor, I should probably accept his Offer; 
but none of the Poor Knights of our Order are worth Buying. It mat- 
ters little to me whether France, or Spain, or even Heretic England gets 
hold of this scorching Rock, with its Swarms of Hussies and Rascals ; 
only I prefer amusing myself, and fighting the Turks, to meddling in 
Politics, and running the risk of a life-long dungeon in the Castle of St. 
Elmo.” 

There was a long Silence after this, and he seemed plunged in pro- 
found Meditation. Suddenly he fills a Cup with Wine, drains it, and, in 
his old careless manner, says to me, 

“Tell him this—be sure to tell Lim, lest he should be at the trouble 
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of sending Emissaries to Poison me—I have the best Antidote of any in 
the Levant, and shall take three drops of it after every Bite and Sup for 
Six Months to come. Not that I dread you. All Spy as you are, you 
still look like an Honest Fellow. Yow would not poison an old Friend, 
would you, Little Jack Danarrovs ?”’ 

I started to my feet, and stared at the grizzled, handsome Knight in 
blank amazement. We had been conversing in the French tongue; but 
the latter part of his Speech he had uttered in mine own English, and 
with a faultless accent. Moreover, where before had I heard that Voice, 
had I seen that Face? My Memory rolled back over the hills and valleys 
of years ; but the Mountains were too high, and the Recesses behird them 
inaccessible without Mental Climbing, for which I was not prepared. 

“Little Jack Dangerous,” continued the grizzled Kuight, “where 
have you been these Seven-and-thirty Years? When I knew you first, 
you were but a poor little Runaway Schoolboy, and I was a Tearing 
Fellow in the Flush and Pride of my hot Youth.” 

“ A Runaway Schoolboy !” I stammered. 

“ Ay! had you not fled from the Tyranny of one Gnawbit ?” 

“‘T remember Gnawbit well,’ I answered, with a shudder. 

“ Do you remember Charlwood Chase, and the Blacks that were wont 
to kill Venison there ?” 

“T do.” 

“And Mother Drum, and Cicely, and Jowler, and the Night Attack, 
and how near you were being hanged? Do you remember Captain 
Nieut ?” 

A Light broke in upon me. I recognised my earliest Protector. I 
seized his Hand. I was fairly blubbering, and would have rushed into 
his Arms ; but there was something Cold and Haughty in his Manner 
that repulsed me. 

“Tis well,” he said. “Iam a Knight of the most Illustrious Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and an Italian Cavalier of Degree. You—” 

“T am a Spy,” I cried out half-sobbing. “What was I todo? My 
Malignant Fate hath ever been against me. I am despicable in your Eyes, 
but not so despicable as I am in mine own.” 

“There, there,” he cries out, very placably. “ There’s no great harm 
done, and there’s much ofa muchness between us. When you first came 
across me, was I not stealing the King’s Deer in Charlwood Chase, be- 
sides being in Trouble—I don’t mind owning to you now—on account of 
King James? "Iwixt you, Jack Dangerous, Flibustier, Saltabadil, and 
Spy, and Captain Night, now called Don Ercolo et cetera, et cetera di 
San Lorenzo, and a Knight of Malta, there is not much, perhaps, to 
choose. The World hath its strange Ups and Downs, and we must e’en 
make the best of them. Sit you down, Jack Dangerous, and we will have 
tother Flask.” 

We had t’other Flask, and very good Wine it was; and for the rest 
of the time I remained in Malta, Don Ercolo continued to be my Fast 
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Friend, even as he had been in my Youth. And yet ’twas mainly through 
his Instrumentality that I quitted the Island; for he sent his Page to me 
with a Letter, written in our own dear English Tongue, in the which he 
instantly desired me, as I valued my Life and the Interests of my Em- 
ployers, to put the Broad Seas between myself and the Grand Master ; 
for that an Inkling of my Errand had got Wind, and that the Party un- 
favourable to France being then uppermost, I ran immediate risk of being 
cast into a Dungeon, ifnot Hanged. For this Reason, said Don Ercolo, 
he must forbear any further Commerce with me (not wishing to draw 
Suspicion on himself, for the Knights are very jealous in Political Affairs) ; 
but he assured me of his continued Friendship, and desired if I stood in 
Need of any Funds for my Journey to inform the Page, that he might 
furnish me secretly with what Gold I needed. But I wanted nothing 
in this way, having ample Credits; so making up my Valises with all 
convenient Speed, the Chevalier Escarbotin bade adieu to Malta. 

I took a Passage in a Speronare that was bound to Candia, where I 
hoped to find some Trading Vessel of heavier Burden to take me to Con- 
stantinople. The Mediterranean Sea here very beautiful, and delightful 
to see the Dolphins, Tunnies, and other Fish, that frequently leapt out of 
the Water, and followed our Ship in great Numbers. Also a Waterspout, 
which is a Phenomenon very well known to Seamen in the Levant Trade, 
and reckoned very dangerous. It looked mighty Fierce and Terrific ; and 
our Sailors, to conjure it away, had recourse to the Superstitious Devices 
of cutting the air with a Black-Handled Knife, and reading the First 
Chapter of St. John’s Gospel, accounted of great Efficacy in dispersing 
these Spouts. 

Woe is me! Aiter Six Days’ most pleasant Sailing, and after doubling 
Cape Spada, and in very sight of Canea (which is the Port of Can- 
dia), a strange Sail hove in Sight, gave Chase, came up to us an hour 
before sundown, and without as much as, By your leave, or With your 
leave, opened Fire upon us. A Couple of Swingers from her Double- 
shotted Guns were a Bellyful for our poor little Speronare, in which 
there were but Ten Men and a Boy, Passengers included; and we were 
fain to submit. Oh, the intolerable Shame and Disgrace! that Jack Dan- 
gerous, who had been All Round the World with that Renowned Com- 
mander, Captain Blokes, and had Chased, Taken, and Plundered many a 
good tall Ship belonging to the Spaniards,—ay, and had landed on their 
Main, Spoiled their Cities and Settlements, Toasted their fine Ladies, 
and held their Chief Governors to Ransom,—should be laid in the Bil- 
boes by a Rascally African Pirate Vessel mounting Nine Guns, and 
belonging to the most Heathenish, Knavish, and Bloodthirsty Town of 
Algiers. My Gall works now to think of it; but Force was against us, 
and the Disaster was not to be helped. I was in such a Mad Rage as to 
be near Braining the Captain of the Speronare with a Marline-Spike, and 
would have assuredly blown out the Brains of the first Moor that boarded 
us, had not the Italian Captain and his Mate seized each one of my arms, 
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and by Main Force wrested my Weapons from me. And in this (though 
hotly enraged with ’em at first, and calling them all kinds of Abusive 
Epithets) I think they acted less like Traitors than like Persons of Sense 
and Discretion; for what were we Ten (and the Boy) against full Fifty 
powerful Devils, all armed to the Teeth, and who would assuredly have 
cut all our Throats had we shown the least Resistance. 

So they had their Will of us, and we were all made Prisoners, pre- 
paratory to undergoing the worse Fate of Slaves. Vain now, indeed, 
were all his Eminence’s Secret Precautions about the Concealment of 
Missives; for these Rascal Moors made no more ado, but stripped us of 
every Rag of Clothing, ripping up the Seams thereof, and examining 
our very Hair, in quest of Gold and Jewels. The Boatswain, however, 
that was appointed to search me, after taking from me all my Stock of 
Money, which was Considerable, returned to me the famous Bit of Parch- 
ment between the Glasses, which was to bear me Harmless against the 
Claws of Holy Mother Church if she happened to turn Tiger-Cat ; for 
these Mahometans have a profound respect for Charms and Amulets, 
and very like he took this for one, which could be no good to him, an 
Infidel, but might serve a Frank at a pinch. There was another Article, 
too, which he restored to me, after Examination, and of which I have 
hitherto made no mention. What was this but a little Portrait of my 
Beloved Protectress, which I carried with me next my Heart? Not that 
I had ever ventured to be so bold as to Ask her for such a pledge, or that 
she had favoured me enough to give it me; but while I was in Paris 
there had been limned by the great French Painter, Monsieur Boucher, 
a Picture of one of the Opera Ballets, not Orpheus’s Story, but some- 
thing out of Homer's Poetry,—Ulysse chez Alcinous, I think ’twas 
called,—and this Picture contained very Life-like Effigies of all the 
Dancers that stood in the front rank, of whom my sweet Mistress Lilias 
was one. From this an Engraving in the Line Manner was made, which 
was put forth by the Printsellers just before I left Paris ; and I declare I 
gave a Louis d’Or, and Ten Livres, Twelve Sols, for a Copy, and cutting 
out the Pictured Head of my Protectress with a sharp Penknife, had it 
pasted down and framed in a Golden Locket. When the Boatswain saw 
this, he Grinned, till the Turban round his tawny Head might have been 
taken for a Horse-collar. He wrenched the Portrait out of its Frame, 
and put the Gold among the heap of Plunder that was gathered, for 
after division, on the Deck, and was then about to throw the dear Bit of 
Paper into the Sea,—for these Moors think it Sinful to portray the Hu- 
man Countenance in any way,—but I besought him so Earnestly, both by 
Signs and supplicatory Gestures, and even, I believe, Tears, to restore it 
to me, that he desisted ; and putting his Finger to his Lips, as a Hint 
that I was not to reveal his Clemency to his Commander, gave me back 
my precious Portrait. He would have, however, the fine Chain I wore 
round my Neck; so I was fain to make an Opening between the two 
Sheets of Glass that covered my Amulet, and push in the Portrait, face 
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downwards. ; and the two together I hung to a bit of slender Lanyard. 
But all my brave Clothes were taken from me, and in an Hour after my 
Capture I was Bare-footed, and with no other Apparel than a Ragged 
Shirt and a Pair of Drawers of Canvas. To this Accoutrement was 
speedily added about Twenty-one Pounds of Fetters on the Wrists and 
Ancles ; and then I, and the Captain, and the Mate, and the Men, and 
the Boy, were put into a Boat and taken on board the Algerine, where 
we were flung into the Hold, and had nothing better to eat for many 
days than Mouldy Biscuit and Bilge-Water. The Cargo of the Spero- 
nare was mostly Crockery-ware and Household Stuff, for the use of the 
Candiotes ; and the Moors would not be at the trouble of Removing, so 
they Scuttled her, and bore away to the Norrard. 

Item.—I swallowed my Despatches ; but the Moors got hold of my 
Letters of Credit and my Cipher. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 
AFTER MANY SURPRISING VICISSITUDES, J. DANGEROUS BECOMES BESTUSCHID BASHAW. 

So we were all taken into Algiers. ’Tis called “The Warlike” by 
that proud People, the Turks; but with much more Reason, I think, 
should it be named “The Thievish.” Out upon the Robbers’ Den! 
This most abominable Place, which has, during so many Ages, braved 
the Resentment of the most powerful Princes of Christendom, is said to 
contain above 100,000 Mahometans,—among them not above Thirty Rene- 
gadoes,—15,000 Jews, and 4000 Christian Slaves. ’Tis full of Mosques 
and other Heathenish places of Worship, and is strongly Fortified, both 
towards the Sea and the Land. The Ship that took us was a Brigantine ; 
and they have nigh a Hundred of ’em (besides Row-boats), mounting 
from Ten to Fifty Guns, with which they ravage the Trade of Europe. 
There is little within the City that is Curious, save the Dogs, which are 
very abundant, and very Fierce and Nasty. The Street Bab-Azoun is 
full of Shops, and Jews dealing in Gems and Goldsmiths’ Work. The 
Hills and Valleys round the City are every where beautified with Gardens 
and Country Seats, whither the Wealthy Turks retire during the Heats 
of Summer. Some of the Wild Bedoween Tribes up the country go 
Bare-headed, binding their Temples only with a Fillet to prevent their 
hair growing troublesome. But the Moors and Turks in Algiers wear 
on the crowns of their Heads a small Cap of Scarlet Woollen Cloth, that 
is made at Fez. The Turban is folded round the bottom of these Caps, 
and by the fashion of the folds you can tell the Soldiers from the Citizens. 
The Arabs wear a loose Garment called a Hyke, which serves them as a 
complete Dress by Day, and a Bed and Coverlet by Night. ’Tis observ- 
able that when the Moorish Women appear in Public, they constantly 
fold themselves so close up in their Hykes that very little of their Faces 
can be seen; but in the Summer Months, when they retire to their 
Country Seats, they walk about with less Caution and Reserve, and, at 
the approach of a Stranger, only let full their Veils. 
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What became of the Master and Crew of the Speronare I know not. 
They were but Weakly Creatures; and I conjecture were sold off into 
private Hands and sent up the country. Now, although I was past the 
Middle Age, and indeed drifting into years, I was still of Unbowed 
Stature and great Strength, and a Personable Fellow, hardened in the 
furnace of Danger and Adventure. This led to my being reserved from the 
public Slave-Market for the Dey of Algiers’ own use. Woe is me, again ! 
The Distinction profited me little, for it merely amounted to my being 
made Stroke-oar of the third row of the Dey’s State-barge, or Galleasse. 
Imagine me now, in a Tunic and Drawers of Searlet Serge, and a White 
Turban round my Head to keep me from Sun-stroke, chained by the 
Ancles to a bench, and with an Iron Collar round my Neck, from which 
another Chain passed to a Bar running fore and aft the whole length of 
the Galleasse. Between the benches of Rowers runs a narrow Planking ; 
and up and down this continually patrols a great Tawny Ruffian of a 
Moorish Boatswain, armed with a Whip of Rhinoceros Hide, which, with 
a Will, he lays on to the Shoulders of those who do not tug hard enough 
at the Oar. Miserable and fallen as was my state, I did yet manage to 
evade the crowning Degradation of Stripes; for, being a Man used to the 
Sea, and full of Courageous Activity, I got through my toil so as to 
make it impossible for my Superiors to find fault with me; and besides, 
in a few words of Lingua Franca that I picked up, I gave the Boatswain 
to understand that if ever he hit me with his Rhinoceros Thong,"I should 
take the earliest opportunity of Strangling him. As for our Food, ’twas 
mainly Beans, and in the morning a Mess of boiled Maize they call 
Couscoussou, with some villanous Rank Butter, melted, poured over it. 
And sometimes the Carcass of a Sheep that had died of Disease was given 
to us. But whatever we had was eaten on our benches, and the Cook of 
the Galleasse passed up and down the planking to serve out the Rations. 
We Ate on our benches, we Slept on our benches, and some of us Died 
on our benches. There were Ninety-two Christian Slaves on board the 
Dey’s Galleasse, and Twelve on my Bench. Being Stroke-oar, I was 
spared the continual contemplation of a Man’s back in front of me, which 
other Slaves have told me makes you so mad that you want to Bite him; 
but ’twas scarcely less Vexatious to have behind, us I had, a Chattering 
Fellow of a Frenchman, for ever jabbering forth his complaints, and not 
bearing them with the surly Dignity of a Briton. I could almost hear 
this fellow grimace; and he was never tired of bemoaning his bygone 
happy state as a Hairdresser’s Journeyman in the Rue St. Honoré at 
Paris. “Why did a Vain Ambition prompt me to journey from Mar- 
seilles to Constantinople?” cried he about Fifty times a day. “ Why did 
I rely on the protection of my Wife’s Cousin, who gave me recommenda- 
tions to his brother, Cook-in-Chief to the Ambassador of France at the 
court of the Antique Byzantium (lantigue Byzance)? Where is my Wife? 
Where is my Wife’s Cousin? ‘They are drinking the wine of Ramonneau; 
they are dancing at the Barriers. Ob, my Cocotte! where is my Cocotte ?” 
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“ Hang your Cocotte!” I used to cry out in a rage. “’Tis bad enough 
to be mewed up here like a Bear in a pit, without being worried by a 
confounded Barber’s Clerk !” 

I had been Tugging at the Oar full Six Months, when a change came 
over my lamentable Lot. The Dey of Algiers was at this time one 
Mahomet Bassa, a very Bold, Fierce, Fighting Man, but of the meanest 
Extraction, and one, indeed, that had been no more than a common 
Soldier, from which he had sprung to be, by turns, Oda-Bashee or Lieu- 
tenant, Bullock-Bashee or Captain, Tiah-Bashee or Colonel, and Aga or 
General. For among these strange people every valiant and aspiring 
Soldier,—I wish ’twas so in England,—though taken yesterday from the 
Plough, may be considered as Heir-Apparent to the Throne. Nor are they 
ashamed of the obscurity of their birth. This Mahomet Bassa, in a dispute 
he once had with the Spanish Consul, said: “ My mother sold Sheep’s 
Trotters, and my father Neat’s Tongues; but they would have been 
ashamed to expose for sale on their stalls a Tongue so worthless as 
thine.” Mahomet Bassa was, like most of the Turks, a man of Pleasure, 
and his Harem was furnished with an extraordinary number of choice 
Beauties. 

His Highness (as he is called), happening to single me out from the 
rest of the Slaves on board the Galleasse, and being told that I was 
English—for equally in hopes of Bettering my Condition, and for the 
purpose of keeping Secret my Employment with his Eminence, I had 
avowed myself to be of that Nation—ordered me to be released from my 
Chains, and brought before him at the Divan. Through his Interpreter, 
a cunning Rogue from Corfu, who spoke most Languages indifferently 
well, he asked me who I was, and how I came to be aboard the Spero- 
nare. I answered, conveniently mixing fact with fiction, that I had been 
a Captain by Sea and Land in the Service of the King of England; that 
I had earned a good deal of Prize-Money; had retired from Active 
Duties, being now nigh upon Fifty years of Age, and was taking my plea- 
sure by voyaging in a part of Europe with which I had hitherto been 
little acquainted. This Answer seemed to satisfy him pretty well; al- 
though he was very curious to know whether I had any Kindred in the 
Island of Malta, or any foregathering among the Knights. Fortunately 
for me the Interpreter, to whom I had given a hint of ultimate Reward; 
deposed that I could not speak twenty words of Maltese (which is a kind 
of Bastard Italian); and he told me that ifit had been discovered that I 
was in any way Connected with the Order, I should surely have been 
Impaled ; the Dey being then in a towering Rage with the Knights, one 
of whose Commanders had just captured one of his finest Brigantines, 
and Dressed Ship, as he humorously put it, by hanging every Man-Jack of 
the Crew at the Yard-arm, and the Algerine Captain at the Mizen. The 
Dey then asked me if I had any Friends who I thought would pay my 
Ransom, the which he placed at the Moderate Computation of Four 
Thousand Gold Achmedivs (about Fifteen Hundred Pounds sterling). I 
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answered, that I thought I could raise about half that Sum, if I were 
allowed to communicate with one Monsieur Foscue, a Banker at Mar- 
seilles, upon whom I had—or rather my Captors had—a Letter of Credit, 
which they had taken from me. But by Ill-luck this Letter of Credit 
could not be found. The Captain and Crew of the Rover that took the 
Speronare were all well bastinadoed about it, but no Letter was forthcom- 
ing’; and I am more inclined to think that it was thrown, in sheer Igno- 
rance, overboard, than that it was Embezzled. However, as ’twas not to 
be discovered, the Dey began to look upon me as an Impostor; but I ear- 
nestly represented to the Interpreter that, if I had time to write to Mon- 
sieur Foscue, all would be right. This I had his Highness’s gracious per- 
mission to do, and meanwhile was to remain a Slave; but was not sent 
back to the Galleys. Being a Strong Fellow, and professing to know 
something about Gardening—Lord help me! I had never touched a 
Spade ten times in my Life—I was sent to work in his Highness’s Gar- 
dens at the Castle of Sitteet-ako-Leet. As for my Letter, I penned it in 
as good French as I could muster, begging Monsieur Foscue to commu- 
nicate at once with his Eminence, telling him how I had been captured, 
and that my Letter of Credit had been taken from me, and of the Sorry 
Plight I was now in. I was given to understand that from Six to Nine 
Months must pass by before I could expect an Answer; for that Safe 
Conducts to Christian Packets between Algiers and Marseilles were only 
granted thrice a year, and the last was but just departed. Whereupon I 
resigned myself to my Captivity, hoping for Better Days. 

The Head Gardener of the Dey was an old Renegado German, named 
Baupwitz, who tried hard to convert me to the Mussulman Faith. But 
in addition to my stanch Attachment to the Protestant Religion, I could 
see that the State and Condition of the few Renegados in Algiers was 
very mean and miserable, and that they were despised alike by Turks, 
Moors, Arabs, Bedoweens, and Jews. And, indeed, what good had Baup- 
witz done himself by turning Paynim? Thus much | put to him 
plainly ; at which the Old Man was angered, and for some days used me 
very spitefully ; when the Dey, coming to the Castle, took it into his 
head to have me brought back to Algiers, and enrolled among his Musi- 
cians as a Player upon the Cymbals. I declare that although able to troll 
out a Stave now and then, I could not so much as Whistle “‘ God save the 
King ;” but I managed to clash my two Saucepan-Lids or Cymbals toge- 
ther and to make a Noise, which is all the Turks care for, they having 
no proper Ear for Music. As one of his Highness’s Musicians, I was 
dressed very grandly, with a monstrous Turban all covered with Gold 
Spangles and Silk Tassels ; but I hada Collar of Silver riveted round my 
Neck, and Silver Shackles round my Ancles, and Silver Manacles round 
my Wrists; and was still a Slave. 

The rest of the Musicians were either Black Negroes or Cophtic Chris- 
tians, and they used me with Decent Civility ; nor did the Master of the 
Musicians—otherwise a most cruel Moor—go out of his way to flout, 
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much less smite me with his Rattan. If he had dared but to lay one 
Stripe upon me, I would have sprang upon the Wretch and dashed out 
his Brains with my Cymbals, even if I had been put upon the Pale for it 
half an hour afterwards. 

Lodged in the Guard-house at the Dey’s Palace, with pretty abun- 
dant Rations, and some few Piastres daily to buy Wine (I being a Frank) 
and Tobacco, and pretty well treated by the Colologlies, or Moorish Sol- 
diers, I did not pass such a very bad time of it; and when off Duty, 
had liberty to go about the City and Suburbs pretty much as I chose. 
And I was a hundred times better off than the Moslem Slaves are at 
Malta. 

These Algerines are an Uncouth, Savage People; and the Turkish 
Despotism has quite destroyed that security and Liberty which of old 
gave birth and encouragement to Learning: hence the knowledge of 
Medicine, Philosophy, and the Mathematics, which once so flourished 
among the Arabs, is now almost entirely lost. The Children of the 
Moors and Turks are sent to School at about Six years old, where they 
are taught to Read and Write for the value of about a Penny a week of 
our Money. Instead of Paper or a Slate, each boy has a piece of thin 
square Board, slightly daubed over with Whiting; on this he makes 
his Letters, which may be wiped off or renewed at pleasure. Having 
made some progress in the Koran, he is initiated into the Ceremonies and 
Mysteries of the Mahometan Religion; and when he has distinguished 
himself in any of these branches of Learning, he is Richly Dressed, 
mounted on a Horse finely Caparisoned, and paraded, amidst the Huzzas 
of his School-fellows, through the Streets; while his Friends and Rela- 
tions assemble to congratulate his Parents, and load him with Toys and 
Sweetmeats. And this Observance answers to our Western Rite of Con- 
firmation. But after being three or four years at School, the Boys are 
put ’Prentice to Trades or enrolled in the Army, where they very speedily 
forget all they have learnt. 

Though such bold Sailors, the Algerines are very despicable as 
Navigators. Their chief Astronomer, Muley Hamet Ben Daoud, when 
I was there, who superintended and regulated the Hours of Prayer by 
the Moon and Stars, had not the skill to make a Sun-dial; and in Navi- 
gation they cannot get beyond Pricking of a Chart, and distinguishing 
the Eight principal Points of the Compass. Even Chemistry, which 
was once the favourite Science of these people, is at present only applied 
to the Distilling of a little Rose-water. The Physicians chiefly study the 
Spanish Translation of Dioscorides (that was a Learned Leech in Olden 
Times); but the Figures of the Plants and Animals are more consulted than 
the Descriptions: yet are these Knaves naturally Subtle and Ingenious ; 
wanting nothing but Application and Patronage to cultivate and improve 
their Faculties. They are for the most part Predestinarians, and pay 
little regard to Physic, either leaving the Disorder to contend with Na- 
ture, or making use of Charms and Incantations. They, however, resort 
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to the Hammam, or Hot Bagnio (a great Sweating-bath, and a sove- 
reign Remedy for most Distempers), and have a few Specifics in general 
use. Thus, in Pleurisy and the Rheumatics they make several Punc- 
tures on the part affected with a Red-hot Needle; and into simple Gun- 
shot Wounds they pour Fresh Butter almost boiling hot. The Prickly 
Pear roasted in Ashes is applied to Bruises, Swellings, and Inflamma- 
tions; and a dram or two of the Round Birthwort is esteemed the best 
remedy in the world for the Choler. But few Compound Medicines ; 
only, for that dreadful scourge the Plague (from which Lord deliver all 
Men not being Heathens!), they commonly use a Mixture of Myrrh, 
Saffron, Aloes, and Syrup of Myrtle-berries,—which does not hinder ’em 
from dying like Sheep with the Rot. 

There are no Public Clocks here; those contrivances, with Bells, being 
held an Impious Aping of Providence. And the only way you have of 
telling the Time is by the Fellows up in the Minarets calling ’em to 
Prayers. Some of the rich Agas have Watches, bought or stolen out 
of Europe; but they are usually spoilt by the Women of the Harem 
playing with ’em. The Dey’s principal Wife, Zoraide Khanum, is said 
to have boiled a large Gold Chronometer, made by Silvain of Paris, 
with Cream and Sweet Almonds. Yet does a remnant of their Ances- 
tors’ old skill in Arithmetic and Algebra linger among ’em; for whereas 
not One in Twenty Thousand can do an Equation (and Captain Blokes 
taught me, and I have since forgotten How), yet the Merchants are fre- 
quently very dexterous in Reckoning by Memory, and have also a sin- 
gular method of Numeration, by putting their hands into each other’s 
Sleeves, and touching one another with this or that Finger, or a parti- 
cular Joint, each standing for a determined Sum or Number. Thus, 
without ere moving their lips,—and your Mussulman has a wholesome 
horror of squandering Words,—they conclude Bargains of the Greatest 
Value. 

None of the Women think themselves completely Adorned till they 
have tinged the Lashes and the edges of their Eyelids with the powder 
of Lead-Ore. This they do by dipping a Bodkin of the thickness of a 
Quill into the Powder, and dragging it under the Eyelids. This gives 
their Eyes a Sooty colour, but is thought to add a Wonderful Grace to 
their Complexions. And was not this that which Jezebel did in the 
Ancient Time?* The Old Custom of plighting their Troth by drinking 
out of each other’s Hand is the only Ceremony used by the Algerines at 
their Marriages. The Bridegroom may put away his Wife whenever he 
pleases, upon the forfeiture of the Dowry he has settled upon her; but 
he cannot afterwards take her again until she has been Re-married and 
Divorced from another Man. After all, the Wives are only held as a 
better class of Servants, that when their Toil is over become Toys. The 
greater part of the Moorish Women would be esteemed Beauties even in 


* 2 Kings ix. 30. 
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England, and as Children they have the finest Complexions in the World ; 
but at Thirty they become Wrinkled Old Women. For a Girl is often a 
Mother at Eleven, and a Grandmother at Twenty-two; and their Lives 
being generally as long as I!uropeans, these Matrons often live to see 
Children of many Generations. They are desperately Superstitious, and 
hang the Figure of an Open Hand round the Necks of their Children ; 
and never an Algerine Pirate goes out of Port without such a Hand 
painted on the Stern, as a counter Charm to an Evil Eye. ‘Truly there 
are some Christian Folks not much less foolish in their Superstitions ; 
and Rich and Poor among the Neapolitans carry a forked bit of Coral 
about with them, to conjure away this same Evil Eye, which they call 
Gettatura. 

They have a kind of Monks called Marabutts, who are supposed to 
lead an Austere Life, and pass their lives in counting a Chaplet of 
Ninety-nine Beads; but who are, in truth, Impudent Beggars, Thieves, 
and Profligates. And this is pretty well the Character of the whole body 
of Algerines, from the Dey in his Palace to his Father who sells Sheep’s 
Trotters. There are a few Grave People, in no constant Employ (that 
is to say, they have made their Fortunes by Murder and Piracy, and are 
now Retired), who spend the day, either in conversing with one another 
at the Barbers’ Shops, or at the Bazaars and Coffee-houses. But the 
greater part of the Moorish and Turkish Youth are the wildest of Guallants 
and Roysterers, and waste their time in the most unseemly Fandangoes. 

Item.—These Marabutts are no better than the Mountebanks I have 
seen at the Carnival of Venice or at Southwark Fair. One Seedy Mus- 
tapha tells me that a neighbouring Marabutt had a solid Iron Bar, which, 
upon command, would give the same Report and do as much Mischief as 
a Piece of Cannon. At Seteef, too, there was one famous for Vomiting 
Fire ; but the Renegado Baupwitz, who had seen him, assured me ’twas 
alla Trick; that his Mouth did certainly seem to be all in a Blaze, while 
he counterfeited Violent Agony; but that on close inspection it appeared 
that the Flames and Smoke with which he was surrounded arose from 
Tow and Sulphur, which he bad contrived to kindle under his Hyke. 
The most commendable thing I can find in the Algerine Character is the 
great respect they pay to their Dead. They don’t cram ’em into stifling 
little Graveyards in the midst of crowded towns, as we do, to our injury 
and shame; but have large Burial-grounds, at a good distance from their 
towns and villages. Each Family has a particular Part, walled in like a 
garden, where the Bones of their Ancestors have remained undisturbed 
for many Generations. The Graves are all distinct and separate, and the 
space between is planted with Beautiful Flowers, bordered round with 
Stone, or paved over with Tiles. The Graves of the Great People are like- 
wise distinguished by Square Rooms with Cupolas built over them, which, 
being kept constantly clean, whitewashed, and beautified, nevertheless 
continue like the Hypocrites, and are but Sepulchres full within of nothing 
but Dead Men’s Bones. 
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It happened one fine Autumnal Afternoon, that, my Services as Cym- 
bal-Player not being required until the Dey’s Supper after Evening 
Prayers, I was wandering for mere Amusement in some of the least-fre- 
quented Streets of the City ; which are here, for the sake of Shade, mere 
narrow Lanes, without any Pavement but Dust, and without a Door 
or Window from twenty yards to twenty yards. In fact they are but 
Passages between almost dead walls; the Houses themselves generally 
standing in the midst of the Gardens. Now I quitted the Street of 
Baba-zoun by the Street of the Shroffs, or Money-changers, designing to 
reach the Gate of the River; but the Streets are all so much alike that I 
lost my Way, and went blundering on from one Lane into another, till 
I almost despaired of finding my Road back again. I should be too iate 
for the Dey’s Supper, thought I; and although Jack Dangerous was 
never given to Trembling, I began to feel very uncomfortable con- 
cerning the Notice that Mahomet Bassa, who was never known to 
have Pity on any Human Being, Man, Woman, or Child, might take 
of my Absence. For these accursed Algerines are most cruel in their 
Punishments. ‘Trials are very swift, and Sentence is always executed 
within half an hour afterwards. Small Offences are punished with 
the Bastinado, or the Rhinoceros Whip. For Clipping or Debasing 
the Public Coin the old Egyptian punishment of cutting off the Hands 
is inflicted ; although the Dey, in one of his Furies, has been known to 
have the Base Money melted, and poured down the Coiner’s Throat. If 
a Jew or a Christian is guilty of Murder, he is Burnt Alive without the 
gates of the City ; but for the same Crime the Moors and Arabs are either 
Impaled, hung up by the Neck over the Battlements of the City, or 
thrown upon Hooks fixed upon the Walls below, where they sometimes 
hang in Dreadful Torments for Thirty and Forty hours together before 
they Expire. The Turks, however, out of respect for their Characters, 
are sent to the Aga’s house, where they are either Bastinadoed or 
Strangled ; and when the Women offend, they are not exposed to the 
populace, but are sent to a private House of Correction ; or, if the Crime 
be Capital, they are sewn up in a Sack, carried out to Sea, and Drowned. 
And for especial Criminals is reserved the Extraordinary Barbarous 
punishment of Sawing Asunder; for which purpose they prepare two 
Boards, of the same length and breadth as the Unfortunate Person, and, 
having tied him betwixt them, begin sawing at the Head, and so proceed 
till he is divided into Halves. “Tis said that Kardinash, a person who 
was not long since Ambassador at the Court of England, suffered in this 
wise merely for maintaining, in the face of the Dey, that the King of 
Great Britain had only One Wife. 

All these Grim Probabilities did I revolve in my mind, as the Sun 
went on sinking, and I could meet nothing but a few Rapscallion Boys 
that, when I strove to stammer out a few words of Arabic to ask my 
Way, laughed and jeered in their Impudent manner, and flung handfuls 
of Dust at me. Just as I was losing all Patience, and determined to 
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Knock at the first door I came to, and make my state known at all 
hazards, there came upon me at the corner of a street the Figure of a 
Woman, Muffled up, as ’tis their fashion, in her Hyke and Burnouse, so 
that I could only see her Eyes, which were smeared over with the usual 
Black Stuff, but which seemed to have somewhat of a Yellowish Cast. 
I started, as if she were a Ghost just risen from the ground; but indeed 
she had only just stepped out from a little Garden-door, that now stood 
Ajar. From the folds of her White Burnouse now came out a plump 
Hand, very Glossy, but very Black. She first laid her Finger on that 
part of her Hyke where her Mouth might be, to command me to Silence ; 
then touched me on the Arm; then pointed to a Latticed Window high 
up in the wall, to give me to understand that some one had been Watch- 
ing me from there ; and then beckoned me to Follow her. I was wofully 
perplexed, and, thought I, “The Dey will have no Cymbals to his Supper 
to-night, that’s certain.” Still, it is never to be said that J. D. ever 
shirked an adventure that promised aught of Love or Peril; and had 
it been into the jaws of a Lion, I must have followed the Negro Emissary. 
After all, I reasoned, I was a proper-looking Fellow, although no longer 
in my First Youth, and my hair beginning to Grizzle somewhat; but 
Love levels ranks, as my Lord Grizzle has it in Tom Thumb; and I was, 
perhaps, not the first Frank Slave who was favoured by a beauteous 
Moorish Lady. A Moorish Beauty! Why, this might be, after all, a 
Princess, a Sultana, a Turkish Khanum! It turned out, however, far 
differently from what I had expected. Following the Slave, we quitted 
the street and passed through a Porch, or Gateway, which the Negress 
carefully locked after her. We now entered upon a Court, with Benches 
on either side, and paved very handsomely with Marble, covered in the 
middle with a rich Turkey Mat, and sheltered from the heat of the wea- 
ther by a kind of Veil, expanded by Ropes from one side of the Parapet- 
wall, or Lattice of the Flat Roof, to the other. So into a little Cloister 
running round this Court, and up a little winding stone Staircase into 
another Cloister or Upper Gallery. Then at a Door all covered with 
rich Filigree-work in Gold and Colours did the Negress knock; and by 
and by a soft silvery Voice, of which the sound, somehow, made me 
start and tremble much more than that of the Old Knight of Malta had 
done, said a few words in Arabic, and we went in. 

I found myself in a large square Apartment, with curious latticed 
Windows, through which the Evening Sunlight came, in the prettiest of 
patterns, and fell, like so many spangles disposed by an artful Em- 
broiderer, upon the rich Carpet. A great Divan, or stuffed Bench of 
Crimson Damask, ran all round the room, with many soft pillows and 
shawls upon it; and on this Divan, upon the side opposite the door, sat 
an Eastern Lady, amazingly Dressed. She had laid aside her Hyke, 
which was of white silk gorgeously striped with gold and crimson 
Bars, and all dotted with Bullion Tassels, and sat in a tight-fitting jacket 
of Red Velvet, open in front, where you could see the Bosom of her 
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Snowy Smock all blazing with Emeralds and Rubies. I had never seen 
so many of the latter kind of Jewels since the days of my Grandmother, 
in her Cabinet of Relics. Round her Waist was swathed a great Cash- 
merian Shawl, very rich and noble, and with a heavy Fringe; and from 
among the folds peeped out a little Poniard with a jewelled Hilt, and a 
knife with a Gold and Mother-of-pearl Haft to cut her Victuals. She 
wore loose ‘Trowsers or Drawers of a very fine spun silk, covered with 
a raised pattern in gold thread, that, as is the custom of the Moorish 
Women, were fastened at the Knee, and then fell in quite a torrent of 
Drapery down to her Ancles, nearly covering her pretty Feet. A sweet 
Fashion, and very Modest. As to the Feet themselves,—the smallest, 
sure, that mortal woman ever had,—I could, rapid as was my survey, 
see that she wore no Hose; but her tiny Toes were thrust into Slippers 
or Papowshes of blue velvet, all heightened and enriched with Gold Orris 
and Seed Pearls. On her head was a dainty little cap, of the Fez Pat- 
tern, but of velvet instead of cloth, jewelled ; and from it hung a mon- 
strous Tassel of Gold, which reached half-way down the Back. As for her 
Hair, it hung very nearly down to the ground, being ull collected into 
one Lock, and bound and plaited with Ribbons ; and being thus adorned, 
were tied close together above the Lock, the several corners of a Kerchief, 
made of thin flexible plates of Gold, cut through, and engraved in imita- 
tion of Lace. In one hand she held a great Fan, of Peacocks’ Feathers, 
with a Mirror in the midst, and a handle of Gold, Emeralds, and Agate, 
that would have driven a Duke’s-Place Jew crazy to look at; and in the 
other, — well, you know that Oriental Fashions are different from ours, 
and that the Paynim nations have the strangest of Manners and Cus- 
toms,—I declare that in the other Hand—the dexter one—the Lady 
held the Tube of a Tobacco-pipe, the which she was smoking with 
great Deliberation and apparent Relish. But ’twas a very different 
Pipe to what we are in the habit of seeing in England—having a 
Bowl of fine Red Clay encrusted with Gems, a long straight tube 
of Cherry-wood, and a Mouthpiece of Amber studded with Precious 
Stones. This Pipe they call a Chibook, and they smoke it much 4s 
we do our common Clay things; but there’s another, which they call a 
Nargilly, like the Hubble-bubble smoked by the proud Planters in the 
Dutch East Indies. With the Nargilly, the Smoke passes first through 
Rose-water, to purify it; and after passing through many snake-like coils 
of silk and wire tubing, the Smoker gulps it down bodily; so that it goes 
into his Lungs, and must make them as sooty as a foul Chimney. Many 
of the Turks are so handy at this nasty trick, that they can make the 
Smoke they have swallowed come out at their ears, eyes, and nostrils ; 
but I envy them not such Mountebankery, and when I smoke my Pipe, 
am content to Blow a Cloud in a moderate and Christian manner. 

I have kept you so long describing this Eastern Lady’s Dress, that 
you must be growing impatient to know whether her Face matched in 
handsomeness with her Apparel; but there was the Deuce of it; for while 
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I stood before her, staring and wondering over her splendid Habiliments, 
I could catch ne’er a glimpse of her Countenance, which was entirely con- 
cealed from view by the Veil they call a Formah, which is made of a very 
fine gauzy stuff, but painted in body-colour in a pattern so as to make it 
Opaque, and so artfully disposed as to hide the Face without shading any 
of the splendour of the Dress. And though I could not make out so much 
as the tip of the Lady’s Nose, I had a queer sensation that she was look- 
ing at me, nay, even that her eyes were twinkling in a merry manner 
under her Veil. And so I remained Dumbfoundered, quite uncertain as 
to the kind of Adventure that had befallen me. Had some Moorish or 
Turkish Dame designed only to Divert herself at the expense of a poor 
Christian Slave? or was the Veiled Lady only some artful Adventuress 
of the Jewish, Armenian, or Cophtic Nation, of whom there were many 
here, affecting great magnificence in their Habits and Living ? 

Full Ten Minutes had the Lady so gazed upon me, I staring stupidly 
at her, and the Negress continuing to enjoin me to silence by putting her 
finger to her Lips. Then clapping her little hands together (I mean that 
the Lady did, for the Black Woman’s were sad Paws), in tumbles from a 
little door at the side of the Divan a Negro Urchin about eight years 
of age, very richly clad, who at her command brings Pipes and Coffee; 
and, signs being made to me, I sat down on a couple of Pillows on the 
Ground, smoked a Chibook, emptied a Cup, not much bigger than an egg- 
shell, of Coffee,—very Bitter and Nauseous here, for they give you the 
Dregs as well as the Liquor,—all the while staring at the Lady as though 
my Eyeballs would have started out of my Head. And by this time the 
Sun had quite gone down, and as there is but little Twilight in these 
parts, the Shade of Evening fell like a great black Pall over the Room; 
so the little Black Urchin came tumbling in again with a couple of 
Lamps, which he set down before the Divan. These cast a very soft and 
rosy Light, passing through folds of Pink Silk; and as soon as my eyes 
grew accustomed to ’em, I could see that the Lady had raised her Veil, that 
she was looking upon me with a pair of Dark, Roguish, Twinkling Orbs, 
and that I was sitting in the presence of my kind Protectress, Lilias. 

“What think you of this for an Opera Habit, goodman Cerberus ?” 
cried she. “Is this not much better than the Ballet of Orpheus? And, 
goodness! what strange Accoutrement have you, too, got into ?” 

When my first ecstasies of Joy and Amazement were over, I explained 
to my Dear Patroness the reasons (none of my own choosing) for appear- 
ing in such a Garb as I then wore; telling her how I had been Galley- 
Slave, and was now Cymbal Player, to the Unbelieving Dey of Algiers ; 
and with great Humility did I ask after her Honoured Parent, and seek 
to know by what uncommon Accident she, the erst Ballet Dancer in the 
King’s Opera-House at Paris, had come to be the tenant of this Outlandish 
House, and arrayed in this Heathen Habit. She answered me with that 
Candour and Simplicity which I ever found characteristic of her. Old 
Mr. Lovell was still alive, and in Paris; and this is how his Daughter had 
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become separated from her. A very brilliant Engagement, as First 
Dancer, indeed, had been offered to her at the King’s Theatre at Palermo; 
and, after long unsuccessful importunities addressed to the Gentlemen of 
the French King’s Chamber to cancel her Engagement, these instances, 
owing to the untiring influence of Cardinal de ——, had succeeded, and 
she was allowed to depart. Full willingly would she have taken her 
Papa with her as a Travelling Companion; but the Old Gentleman was 
now very Infirm, and averse from Moving; and so Lilias was placed 
under the Guardianship of an old Spanish Lady, the Seiiora Satisfacion 
de Mismar, who was the Palermo Manager’s Aunt, made his engagements 
for him abroad, and played the Duenna or Singing Old Woman in his 
Comedies and Operas at home. Nothing could be properer than this 
arrangement, Donna Satisfacion being a personage of exceeding Discretion 
and Propriety of Behaviour; so the two, with halfa dozen more little 
Dancing-girls that had been hired to fill inferior places, started for Bor- 
deaux, whence they designed to take shipping for Palermo. But by ill 
luck there was no Packet or Merchant Vessel bound for Sicily to be taken 
up for a long time; and so they were fain to travel to Toulon, avoiding 
Marseilles, where the Plague then was very bad, and thence by way of 
Nizza to Genoa, where they found a Brig bound for Messina, which they 
thought would serve their turn. And, in truth, the poor souls found it 
but too well served; for the Brig was captured off Bastia in Corsica by 
one of these diabolical Barbary Rovers, all on board made Slaves, and 
carried, not into Algiers, but into Sallee. There, after much suffering, 
poor Donna Satisfacion de Mismar died of a Distemper of the country, 
and poor Lilias was left without any other Protector than her own Virtue 
and a kind Providence. 

"T'was a terrible condition to be left in: Young, Fair, Friendless, and 
a Slave among these Moorish Barbarians. By Heaven’s Mercy, however, 
the dear Girl came to no Harm. Tis the custom, before the Christian 
Women-captives are exposed for sale in the public Slave-Market, where 
they are Handled and put through their paces as though they were so 
many Cattle, for a Private Inspection of ’em to be made by the rich 
Persons of the place, who come and take Pipes and Coffee with the Mer- 
chant, glance over his Stock in a respectful Manner, and often strike a 
Bargain there and then. The Girls for sale are apparelled in a sump- 
tuous manner, bathed, perfumed, and trinketed out for their Private View ; 
and their Captors seek to render ’em docile by giving ’em plenty of Sweet - 
meats. As if the intolerable pangs of Slavery were to be allayed by Lolli- 
pops! It chanced that among the visitors to the Merchant’s House was 
one Hamet Abdoollah, a very Learned Man, a Physician by Trade, and 
equally trusted by the Bey of Tunis, the Dey of Algiers, and him who 
reigned at Tripoli; but who would not devote himself to the service of 
any of these Potentates, but, loving an independent life, served all with 
equal fidelity, sometimes even travelling so far as the Capital of Morocco, 
where he was in high favour with the Savage who calls himself Emperor 
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of that country, which would be as piratical as the Barbary States, only 
it has less Seaboard. The father of this Physician had been quite as 
learned a Man as he, and by the name of Muley Abdoollah had travelled 
much in Western Europe, where by his Skill and Erudition he had gained 
so much consideration among the Polite as to be elected a Correspondent 
Member of the Royal Society of England and the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. His son was one of the wisest and justest and most merciful 
of his Species, as you will presently have cause to admit. He was struck 
at once by the Beauty, Intelligence, and Goodness of Lilias, and his 
humane heart recoiled at the thought of what her fate might have been 
among a people given up to Cruelty and Lust. He forthwith bought her of 
the Merchant at a fair price; for although that crafty and rapacious Slave- 
Dealer would have made him pay Through the Nose for his Treasure, 
knowing the Physician to be a man of great Wealth, he forbore in very 
shame from his extortion; for Hamet Abdoollah had but just saved his 
little son out of a Fever, after he had been given up by all the Ignorant 
Leeches of Sallee. 

So Lilias became the Bond-servant, but only so in name, to this Wise 
and Good Man. As her dearest wish was now to rejoin her Father, he 
undertook to send her back to France, and with that view did remove 
with his precious charge to Algiers, only exacting from her a promise 
that while she remained under his protection she would wear the Moorish 
Habit and pass as his Wife, so as to avoid Insult when she walked abroad. 
But of any thoughts of Love and Intrigue the Good Man was entirely free. 
He was wrapped up in the study of the Healing Art, and troubled his 
head much more about Drug's, Cataplasms, and Electuaries, than about 
the Bow and Arrows of Dan Cupid. Though why the God of Love should 
have been christened Daniel, it puzzles me to comprehend. This accounts 
for the manner in which I had found my dear Protectress caparisoned in 
every respect as a Moorish Dame. She told me that this was by no 
means the first time she had seen me, and that my being Cymbal- 
Player in the Dey’s Musicians was very well known to her, and that 
her kind Guardian was on the point of petitioning the Dey to release 
me from Servitude, when by accident she espied me from the Window, 
and could not resist the temptation of having me called in. 

But, in her sweet regard for what was due to Modesty and Decorum, 
she would have no Parley with me save in the presence of the Black 
slave,—’tis true that she did not understand a word of English,—and 
directly she had come to an end of her Narrative, she sent the Tumbling 
Urchin to inquire whether the Physician had come home, the part of the 
House she occupied being quite separate and distinct from his. The 
smutty little Imp comes back bringing word that Hamet would wait 
upon her presently; and anon, after discreetly tapping at the door, he 
came in, a grave, Reverend Man, in a flowing Robe of Sad -coloured 
Taffety, and with a long White Beard and Green Turban; for he had 
made the Mecca Pilgrimage, snd yet abstained from assuming the title of 
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Hadji, to which he was entitled. He spoke very good French, and even 
a little English (learned from his Papa); and when I was made known to 
him, asked for news of Dr. Mead and Sir Hans Sloane, although I could 
tell him but little of that worthy and deceased Gentleman. 

“ Happy is the Wooing that is not long a Doing,” they say; and, 
by this time, you will probably have discovered that I Loved Lilias Lo- 
vell very dearly. “I'was no Ramping, Rantipoling, Fiery-Furnace kind 
of Calf Love on my part, but a matured and sensible admixture of Gra- 
titude and Sincere Affection. I scorn to conceal that although I knew 
myself to be by Lineage worthy the hand of a Gentleman’s Daughter,* 
I was aware that, by the Meanness of the condition under which I was 
first known to the Lovell Family, a Gulf yawned between their Estate 
and mine; and that, warm and devoted as was my Love for the Pretty 
Little Creature I had saved from the Flames, I could but deem that she 
reckoned the Humane Dog Cerberus of the Opera Ballet as of no greater 
account than a real Doggish Mastiff. But, to my extreme Amazement 
and Felicity, this was not so. I was beloved by this amiable Young 
Person, to whom Ambassadors were proud to go on their knees, and whom 
Gentlemen of the Chamber would have covered with Diamonds. With 
a charming frankness, blushing and stammering, yet with Virginal Pride, 
she confessed that she was enamoured of me, and, if Fortune were pro- 
pitious, would gladly be my Wife. I could at first scarcely realise the 
possibility of such great and unmerited Happiness; for well did I know 


the disparity in Age that existed between us—how Rough and Weather- 
beaten was I; and she, how Tender, Delicate, and Good! “But does 
not the Ivy twine round the Oak ?” quoth the Physician, as he smote me 
cheerfully on the Shoulder. And behold, now, gnarled and battered old 
Jack Dangerous, with this delicious little Parasite creeping toward and 
Nestling Round him. 





* I preserve a fragment of what His Eminence was pleased once upon a time to 
write to me, in his curious Italian way of spelling the French tongue : “ Si cieu che 
vous m’avez dict sur vostre Naissance 2 vray, vos esteo digne di monter dedans le 
carozze du Roy.” 











How a Blind Man saw the Suternational Exhibition, 


For an individual circumstanced as I am to come forward and address 
the public in his own proper person, may be thought by some to argue a 
degree of temerity rarely to be met with even in these days, when bash- 
fulness is by no means so common as it once was, and when men in 
general are wont to set a higher value on themselves than that at which 
their best friends may be disposed to rate them. But in the belief that what 
I have to say will interest many, and tend to throw some lizht upon the 
manner in which the blind are impressed with that outer world in which 
they live and move,—a subject on which at present much ignorance pre- 
vails,—I conquer, not without effort, a reserve which is natural to me, 
and proceed to record as faithfully as I can, for the benefit of the public, 
the impressions left on my mind by the great national display that has 
been recently brought to a close at South Kensington. 

As soon as the arrangements for holding an Exhibition of the indus- 
try of all nations began to assume a definite form, it occurred to me that 
I should very much like to be present at the opening of so great an 
undertaking”. 

As the time for the ceremony drew on, the thought in my mind, which 
before had been vague and indistinct, grew into a settled purpose, which 
no obstacle, however apparently insurmountable, could afterwards serve 
to shake. 

Unfortunately for me, it happened at that time that such of my rela- 
tions as would have acted as my guides bn the occasion were incapacitated, 
through illness, from attendance upon me. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to discover from amongst our circle of acquaintance one who should 
be both able and willing to undertake the difficult, not to say dangerous, 
task of steering me safely through a dense crowd, in a building strange 
to both of us. Happily we were not long in finding a friend suited in 
every respect for the charge. So, all difficulties being now removed, on 
the 30th of last April I left the quiet country parish in which I re- 
side, and soon found myself snugly ensconced in a first-class carriage of 
the Great Northern Railway train, being whisked up to London at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. 

I travelled in company with a wheezy old lady and a quiet gentle- 
manly man, who sat in opposite corners of the carriage, and never ex- 
changed a word the whole time. This did not affect me, for I leant back 
in my own special corner, my feet comfortably resting on a railway-rug 
belonging to somebody else, which I found at the bottom of the carriage. 
All journeys, whether long or short, will come to an end, if you will only 
wait patiently for that desirable consummation. Mine, of which I have 
nothing further to relate, formed no exception to the general rule, and 
came to an end accordingly at the King’s-Cross terminus, at the very 
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moment marked for the arrival of the train in the time-table ; a fact which 
I think deserves notice. 

My residence, as I have said, is rural; but my tastes are unquestion- 
ably urban. I love to hear the busy throng of men, the tramping of feet 
upon the pavement, the rattling of omnibuses and cabs, the crushing 
sound of cart-wheels grinding the road, the hum of many voices, which 
go to make up the din of a crowded London street, which falls strangely, 
yet pleasantly, on the ears of one long accustomed to the dreary and 
monotonous silence of the country. I had plenty to occupy my mind, 
therefore, when, having alighted from the train, I stood on the platform 
listening to the noise and bustle going on around me. The air was some- 
what chilly, and the day had not fully made up its mind whether to dis- 
solve in tears or break into a smile. At length the train in which I 
had travelled moved slowly off; and my servant having secured the best 
Hansom on the stand, I was soon driven rapidly away towards that 
quarter of the town in which my London home is situated. There I met 
the friend who was to be my companion on the morrow; and we made 
such arrangements as we thought calculated to facilitate the execution of 
our purpose when the morning came. We determined not to add to the 
difficulties of our undertaking by delaying our arrival on the scene of 
action until the road to the Exhibition should have become impassable. 
Having fortified ourselves against the. combined effects of hunger and 
fatigue by a good breakfast,—a precaution by no means to be neglected 
on such occasions,—we started for South Kensington at a quarter to nine 
o’clock. 

At first our progress was rapid and uninterrupted ; but as we advanced 
the number of carriages increased, and when we were about a quarter of 
a mile from the building, we were completely blocked up, and had to re- 
main in the same spot for an hour and a half. We used the interval of 
time in endeavouring to discover, if possible, by which door we had a 
right to enter; but we found that, although such an inquiry seems simple 
enough, a correct answer to it was very difficult to obtain. The police, to 
whom we appealed in our distress, appeared quite bewildered by the com- 
tradictory orders they had received from the authorities, and could do 
nothing to aid us. At length, our patience being exhausted, my com- 
panion left me, resolved to discover, if possible, the best course to pursue. 
He returned in a few minutes, and told me, with desperation in his man- 
ner, that he thought we had better quit the carriage and try to effect an 
entrance at the first door we came to. This was no easy task ; but as it 
has never been a part of my philosophy to give in when there is the 
slightest chance of attaining the object I have in view by steadily per- 
severing in an opposite course, we trudged manfully on through miry 
roads, till we reached an entrance somewhat less crowded than the others, 
where we literally fought our way through a deafening clatter of foreign 
tongues, till we found ourselves very nearly exhausted, but inside the 
building. 
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“Where do you wish to go?” inquired my friend, when we had re- 
covered a little from our late fatigue. 

“ As close to the Orchestra as you can manage to lead me,” said I. 

“The Orchestra!” he repeated, in a doleful tone of voice. “I’m not 
quite sure I know where that is; but I think it is exactly at the opposite 
end of the building to that in which we are at present.” 

Now music is one of those arts to the study of which I have been 
addicted from a very early age; and I had promised myself no little plea- 
sure in listening to the compositions written by Dr. Bennet, Auber, and 
Meyerbeer in honour of the occasion. The state of mind, therefore, into 
which I was thrown by this announcement, may be more easily conceived 
than described. My friend, seeing that if we moved from the place in 
which we then were, we should have to encounter another dense crowd, 
suggested the propriety of remaining quiet ; but this I would not hear of. 
So we set forth once more in quest of the Orchestra, our course checked at 
every opening which seemed available by a polite official, who told us 
blandly that it was impossible for us to proceed in that direction, because 
it must be kept clear for the procession. At length, by a happy chance, 
I recognised in the crowd the familiar voice of an old friend, who told us 
we had come in at the door exclusively appropriated to the foreign ex- 
hibitors, and gave a few valuable hints by which we were speedily put in 
the right track, and eventually were fortunate enough to secure capital 
places about sixty yards from the much-desired orchestra. My friend 
next addressed his energies to finding for me a comfortable seat, in which 
he succeeded after a whispered conversation with an old gentleman, who 
made room for me on the bench occupied by himself. My friend, who 
was thus left free to follow his own devices, started on a voyage of dis- 
covery, hoping to get a sight of the procession, and to succeed in hearing 
the speeches, from both of which those who went in for the musical per- 
formance were wholly excluded. 

Any lengthened description of the opening ceremony would be super- 
fluous in this place. The music performed on the occasion has been heard 
seoften since, and criticised so well, that its characteristics must by this 
time be tolerably familiar to most readers. My own impression was, that 
Meyerbeer’s Overture was too scientific to be generally understood ; that 
Dr. Bennet’s setting of the Laureate’s Ode was far too long; and that the 
best, because the most intelligible, of the three compositions, was the crisp 
and lively March contributed by Auber. I must confess that I think the 
audience were of my opinion ; for they talked incessantly during the whole 
of the first piece, gave an audible sigh of relief at its conclusion, and 
applauded the March to the echo. A long silence succeeded, which was 
employed by me in listening to such fragments of conversation as I could 
pick up, and putting them together for my own amusement. 

Time wore on, till at length a distant shuffling of feet became audible, 
which gradually increased, till it swelled into a sound resembling the 
breaking-up of a boys’ school. A few scattered and spiritless cheers 
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were given as the procession passed near the spot occupied by myself and 
the old gentleman before mentioned. The Hallelujah Chorus was per- 
formed with good effect, which was somewhat marred by the sound of 
the workman’s hammer, which could be distinctly heard above the sub- 
lime strains of Ilandel. Another long silence followed, broken at length 
by a loud flourish of trumpets, so martial in its effect that it seemed 
intended to call us all to arms, but was in reality meant to intimate to 
those who could hear nothing else, that the International Exhibition had 
been declared open. 

My companion returning at this juncture, I took his arm, and we 
walked leisurely about, our progress no longer impeded by those objec- 
tionable barriers which had given us so much trouble on our entrance. 
I made the most of this opportunity, by endeavouring to acquire such a 
knowledge of the different courts as might prove serviceable on future 
occasions. In this I perfectly succeeded; and having remained in the 
building nearly seven hours, we began to think of returning ; and after 
recruiting exhausted nature with half a pint of stout,—obtained after 
long delay, and amid great confusion,—effected our exit without diffi- 
culty. We spent some time in searching after the carriage which had 
brought us; but failing to discover the least trace of it, we made the 
best of the situation, and, after a quiet walk of half an hour, reached 
home, fatigued in body, but sanguine as to the ultimate success of that 
great undertaking at the inauguration of which we had been pre- 
sent. 

When I renewed my acquaintance with the Exhibition, bright June 
weather had set in. I found that great alterations for the better had 
been effected in every department. Fashionable loungers and curious 
sightseers paced the nave. The organs of Willis, Walker, and Foster 
and Andrews sent forth their rival strains, and opposition pianos made 
horrible discord in their endeavours to drown one another. In short, 
every thing was in full swing; and I found plenty to amuse and interest 
me on all sides. 

When I became aware of the vast area covered by the building, and 
the array of objects which appealed to the notice of the educated and 
thoughtful observer, I gave up as hopeless any attempt to form a general 
notion of its contents as a whole, and determined to concentrate my at- 
tention upon such branches of it as specially interested me. I began my 
examination by walking down the nave, and endeavouring to form some 
idea of its numerous trophies. The first that attracted me was that ex- 
hibited by the renowned Armstrong; and IJ could not help reflecting, as 
I strove to span its gigantic proportions, and looked into its minutest 
details, what an amount of trouble had been taken, and what science had 
been expended, in this civilised age, to effect the destruction of human 
life, whilst the savage arrives at the same end by the far simpler means 
of the swift arrow, the deadly tomahawk, or the darting spear. The 
French trophy of arms was interesting enough, and not without its 
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lessons ; but it would be tedious to dilate upon all I saw on the frequent 
occasions when I visited the building. 

But before I pass to other matters, I must pause to say a word or 
two concerning statues. I must at once confess that, were I desirous of 
presenting a blind person with a correct idea of the human face and 
figure, I should never think of showing him a statue with that object, for 
the simple reason that he would not understand it, because he could not 
realise it. Such expressions as the breathing marble, the mould of form, 
as applied to the production of the sculptor’s art, may be true enough 
when those who make use of them can judge of their accuracy by the 
evidence which sight affords; but to one who can take cognisance of 
them only by the touch, such expressions seem almost wholly devoid of 
meaning when applied to the objects under examination. Take, for in- 
stance, a statue the size of life, sculptured in marble,—say the “ Reading 
Girl,” or the “ Magdalene,” or any of the thousand and one subjects 
commonly remembered, where the combined representation of youth and 
beauty has been attempted by the artist. .I go up to such a subject, 
having been previously informed of all that is meant to be portrayed; and 
what is presented to the touch? A cold, dead, smooth, monotonous surface. 
The figure may be erect, or the reverse; but whatever the attitude in 
which it may be posed, the result to me is the same. The features do 
not melt into each other, as is observable when the finger is drawn along 
the human face ; but they seem to start abruptly out of the marble, and 
their relative proportions do not appear as strictly preserved as in nature. 
These remarks apply equally to figures of stone, bronze, wood, or plaster, 
except that in the latter case the faces, no matter what the subject may 
be, whether childhood, youth, or middle-age, are all alike in this respect, 
—they remind me of nothing so much as of the face of a cleanly-shaven 
man of some threescore years and ten, wrinkled by time and furrowed 
by care. I do notseek in any way to account for these impressions, but 
I mention them because I have felt them strongly. 

It was my ambition, whilst wandering through the Exhibition, to 
explore the greatest elevations, and penetrate to such parts of the building 
as were comparatively neglected by the general run of sightseers. With 
this view, I determined to mount the stairs, and get into the galleries,— 
a somewhat fatiguing operation, —which I successfully accomplished ; 
being well rewarded for my pains by the pleasure I derived from no- 
ticing in detail their varied and interesting contents. In the department 
devoted to educational works and appliances I discovered, after careful 
search, a collection of objects intended to illustrate the numerous inven- 
tions devised by the ingenuity of man for elevating the condition of the 
blind, and promoting, as far as possible, their general welfare. Ofcourse 
these things had peculiar claims upon my notice; and I occupied a con- 
siderable time in examining them, hoping to discover among them the 
germ of some process which might be made available for bringing within 
the reach of this class a collection of books more varied in character, and 
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better adapted to their wants, than those which are at present in use. 
In this hope I was disappointed. 

No one could remain long in the Exhibition, and leave the foreign 
courts unvisited. They tempted you with the novelty of their attrac- 
tions, and held out a thousand little inducements to the casual passer-by 
to come and inspect them. I walked through all, as in duty bound, no- 
ticing the various differences they presented. Those in which the pro- 
ductions of Germany were displayed had this remarkable peculiarity in 
common, that all the articles exhibited seemed made with the one sole 
object of lasting as long as possible. Such as I examined were firm and 
heavy to the touch, and felt as if they might be thrown down and taken 
up uninjured by the fall. This was particularly noticeable in the lighter 
articles of furniture, such as fancy chairs for drawing-rooms, little occa- 
sional tables, and the like. Not so, however, in the French Court. 
Here every thing was light, effective, elegant in design, and calculated to 
attract the eye; durability, apparently, not being considered essential, if 
obtained at a sacrifice of the general effect. Of the Swiss Court I have 
nothing to relate, as most of the articles were under glass cases, and I 
therefore was compelled to see them through the eyes of others. I did 
not fail to glance at the productions of Russia, India, China, and Japan. 
In the latter court, owing to the civility of one of the stall-keepers, I 
was enabled to form a very correct estimate of the habits and general 
mode of life of this people. He put himself to infinite trouble, reaching 
down various interesting objects for my inspection, bringing them near 
to me that I might feel them. He showed me a specimen of their water- 
proof coats, which were strong, and remarkably light, made of paper ; 
their weapons of defence, including the very sword—short in handle, but 
sharp in blade—taken from them on the occasion of their midnight attack 
on our envoy in the streets of Jeddo; also some specimens of ornamental 
work, including a box which, when opened, revealed twenty others, di- 
minishing in size till the last, which was so small as to be capable of 
holding nothing larger than a sixpence. These and many more curiosi- 
ties he put before me with evident pleasure, taking care so to explain 
each object that they became well impressed upon my mind. 

The British Colonies were not without interest; they were so well 
represented, and the articles exhibited were arranged with such care and 
judgment, that one left them with a much better idea of their resources, 
present condition, and future prospects, than could be gained by reading 
a whole library of volumes devoted to them, filled, as such works are in 
general, with dry details and crabbed statistics, which latter, we all know, 
may be made to prove any thing the writer wishes to be credited. 

My predilections for the study of music being remembered, it will not 
surprise the reader to learn that I passed many happy hours in the court 
devoted to musical instruments, and in the gallery above, trying many 
pianos of British and foreign manufacture, and finding none among the 
latter which excelled our own, and few to equal them. 
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It is almost impossible to write of the Exhibition just terminated 
without comparing it with that of 1851; and all who institute such a 
comparison can hardly fail to notice the vast improvement which has 
been effected in many branches of manufacture, both in this country and 
abroad, during the last eleven years. In no case was I so forcibly im- 
pressed with this truth as in that of an instrument of comparatively 
recent invention: I allude to the harmonium. In 1851 this instrument 
was little known, and occupied a very subordinate place in the building ; 
but in 1862 harmoniums formed by no means the least interesting por- 
tion of that department to which they belong. The French have done 
more than any nation towards achieving this result, as the splendid in- 
struments sent by Alexandre and Debain abundantly testify. But those 
interested in this subject will not forget the large harmonium exhibited 
by the Messrs. Chappell, as showing of what a high degree of perfection 
this instrument is capable, possessing, as it does, certain advantages which 
cannot be claimed for the organ even by its warmest admirers. I loved 
to linger in this retreat of harmony, and look back upon the moments 
spent therein as amongst tle pleasantest afforded by the Exhibition. 

I was wandering one day in the Austrian Court, when I became con- 
scious of a rumbling noise, which seemed to shake the very ground 
beneath my feet; it grew louder and louder as I advanced; and I found 
on inquiry that it proceeded from the machinery annex. I changed my 
original intention, therefore, and turned off in that direction, resolved at 
once to visit it. A few steps brought me to an entirely new region, 
which seemed to me to be a combination cf a Gravesend steamboat and 
the Polytechnic Institution; the vibration under-foot, and the smell of 
hot oil which saluted my nostrils as I entered, accounting, no doubt, for 
this association of ideas. The noise produced by the combined machinery 
in action, the deafening hiss from the different boilers which set the 
whole in motion, the whirling of innumerable wheels, and the crushing 
and stamping’ of the materials confided to the tender mercies of these iron 
monsters, so confused me, that for a long time I was unable to analyse 
the diverse sounds I heard, and give to each its due significance. When 
my ears had become somewhat accustomed to the din around me, I began 
to perceive that every separate sound of which I was conscious had a mean- 
ing of its own; and it became my study to reduce to order this apparent 
chaos, and to gain some notion of what was going forward. I was 
greatly assisted in my endeavours by the kindness and civility I met with 
from the intelligent men who had charge of this part of the building; and 
I now realise to myself, in 2 manner impossible before, the fact that I 
was brought in contact for the first time with that special branch of the 
industry of the present age, which has stamped it with a character of its 
own, and the centres of which are to be found in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England. 

It was difficult, however, to approach very near any of these ma- 
chines whilst they were working; and I could not divest myself of the 
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idea (fostered by what I had read of unfenced shafts in Manchester and 
other places), that by merely resting my hand for a moment upon one of 
the straps which served to connect the machinery with the motive-power, 
I rendered myself liable to be caught up and torn to pieces by one révo- 
lution of the wheels. Fortunately for me, however, there were many 
who were both able and willing to prevent such a catastrophe; and what 
with studying attentively such as were still, and listening to the explana- 
tions so kindly given relative to those that were at work, I managed to 
gain a pretty clear insight into the marvels with which the place abounded. 
I become confused even now when I reflect upon all I saw in that de- 
partment. The curious type-composing machine, almost sentient in the 
orderly manner in which it went about its appointed work, and that 
wondrous assemblage of multiplying wheels and cogs by whose agency 
pulp was converted into paper, were amongst those which most impressed 
me. I found that a prolonged sojourn there had a tendency to make 
the head ache, and I was therefore compelled to visit it by fits and starts, 
and not to stay more than a quarter of an hour at any one time; but my 
visits, though necessarily brief, were only the more frequent on that 
account. Again and again I returned to the charge; and though the 
difficulty in my case of obtaining a correct idea of all this vast and com- 
plicated machinery was by no means slight, yet I am sure that my 
notions of this branch of the Exhibition are as clear and definite as those 
I have formed upon any of the different departments touched on in the 
course of these remarks. 

It was my custom, after being neurly deafened by the constant din 
ever audible in the machinery annex, to turn for relief towards the pic- 
ture- galleries. In these quiet though crowded resting-places all was 
hushed ; even the tread of feet was muffled, and the voices of visitors 
subdued to a low murmur, in which every term generally used in art- 
criticism could be heard cropping out from time to time. 

“ Dear, dear me!” said an individual, pausing for a moment, on a 
creaky boot, to study a picture which had attracted his attention; “ this 
is a nice free bit of handling, and that background is so well touched in.” 

“ That’s a clever effect of light and shade,” said another, pointing out 
a picture to his companion ; ‘“ I wonder who did that ?” 

“‘T don’t think it says,” replied the other, referring to his catalogue. 
“Yes, it does though ; here we are ;” and he mentioned a name which I 
could not catch. 

These and similar scraps of conversation were constantly heard by me 
as I strolled through the different rooms, mingled with remarks having 
reference to myself, generally uttered in a low tone of voice by members 
of the female sex ; such as, “ Lor’! I wonder what he’s come here for ?” 
or, “ What good can he be doing here? he can’t see the pictures?” to 
which some one would reply, “‘ Lor’, no! Can’t you see he’s blind ?” 

Such observations as these were generally accompanied by a prolonged 
stare, and must have been uttered by those who came to see the people 
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rather than the pictures. As it is not my province to comment upon the 
various schools of painting here represented, I am content to quit this 
portion of my subject with becoming brevity. 

Having now passed in review all the principal contents of the build- 
ing, let me pause awhile to consider it socially ; let me turn, in short, from 
the things exhibited, and dwell for a few moments on the thronging 
thousands who came to see them. When the weather was fine, and the 
building crowded, it presented, to use the language of the newspapers, a 
very animated appearance. I became conscious, as I paced the nave on 
a half-crown day, ‘by the rustle of silks, and the mingled odour from 
various scents wafted on the air, that the ladies were generally on these 
occasions far more numerous than the gentlemen. What a crowd there 
used to be before the cases of the principal jewellers, and with what a 
patient yet firm tone of voice did the policeman request those fair ob- 
structions, possessed of ample crinoline, to “move on”! I have had more 
experience of this substance during the last six months than at any former 
period of my life; and I used to amuse myself, when blocked up before — 
Harry Emmanuel, Hancock, or Gerrard’s cases, in endeavouring to de- 
termine, with some approach to scientific accuracy, its comparative weight 
and density in different individuals. 

When tired of rambling about, I used often to secure a seat near 
one of the great organs, and whilst listening with rapt attention to the 
music, I was conscious of little else; when suddenly the organist would 
cease, and I was driven, till the commencement of the next piece, to 
occupy my mind by endeavouring to make out as much as I possibly 
could of the people who were sitting near me; and I resolved to see if I 
could not discover, by a plan of my own, what particular refreshments 
were most popular at different times of the day. After long study, and 
careful comparison of the various reports sent in by the olfactory nerves, 
I arrived at the following result, which may be thus stated: From ten 
o'clock till one, buns and Savoy biscuits were most generally partaken of; 
as it drew on towards the latter hour, bread and cheese, captains’ bis- 
cuits, sandwiches, ale and porter, were most frequently in demand; from 
that time till six or seven, tea, coffee, and light refreshment became gene- 
ral ; and in summer weather there must have been, I should think, a brisk 
trade done in ices towards the close of the day. 

In such trifles as these, unimportant as they may be thought, I like 
to pass the few idle minutes I may have at my disposal. I derive 
amusement from their study, and from them I make out what little I can 
of the doings of my fellow-men. 

I have always been of opinion, and recent experience has only tended 
to confirm it, that it is a great mistake to send schools, and numbers of 
children from workhouses, to such a place as the International Exhibi- 
tion with a view of giving them a treat, as itis termed. I am quite sure 
they would prefer a ramble in country fields, or a picnic in some quiet 
spot; and would feel more at home in the open air, than they possibly 
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could under the domes at South Kensington. Whenever I happened to 
fall in with one of these processions, I always felt more depressed than 
exhilarated whilst contemplating it; there was‘such a business-like, con- 
ventional air about the whole proceeding. The boys went tramp, tramp, 
tramp down the nave and back again, with no outward sign of enjoyment 
except that derived from the apples in their possession, out of which they 
took large bites as they went along. Those who led them seemed to 
think they were bound to discover in how short a time it was possible to 
do the Exhibition; they marched their unhappy victims out of one court 
into another with a startling rapidity, seldom devoting more time to each 
than would suffice to count ten ; and then, when all was over, away they 
went through the first open door, and were lost in space. I should very 
much like to know what they recollected of all they had seen when they 
got home. I fear, very little. 

It was curious to observe, as day waned, the various arrangements 
which were made by prudent mammas, and fussy old gentlemen escort- 
ing parties of ladies, with a view of appointing some rendezvous at which 
all might meet before the hour of departure. 

“ Now, Emma,” said one lady in my hearing, “ if you'll be just under 
the fountain at five o’clock, Philip shall go and see after the carriage, and 
then we shall all get home in time to dress at six.” 

On another occasion a gentleman advanced towards his party with 
rapid strides, and in an excited manner made the terrific announcement 
that “Te couldn’t see the coachman nowhere, and he supposed they'd 
have to walk.” 

These and similar remarks lent animation to the scene, and gave me 
less time for observing the gradual but steady diminution of the crowd. 

On looking at this crowd as a whole, and comparing it with that 
which trod the fairy Palace of 1851, it was impossible not to be struck 
with the difference which subsisted between them. In 1851 the majority 
of the visitors seemed bent on pleasure, and appeared to look upon the 
occasion as one specially calculated for seeing their friends from a dis- 
tance, regarding the Exhibition more as a fashionable promenade than 
as a place from which it was possible to derive instruction from a careful 
and intelligent survey of the wonders it contained. In 1862 the case was 
different. Fashionable loungers, who came merely to be seen, were few 
indeed, most of the visitors being inspired with the determination tho- 
roughly to explore a certain portion of the building before leaving it. 
You met a man hurrying along with a firm step, intent upon getting into 
the Roman Court perhaps; and it was easy to see, from the manner in 
which he ran against you, scarcely deigning to apologise, that he was 
bent on seeing that court, or perishing in the attempt. It was pleasant 
to notice how the artisans and agricultural labourers, who came in great 
numbers to the show, enjoyed their holiday; how eager they were, and 
how determined to make the most of the short time allowed them. I 
encountered a group of them as I was passing through the eastern annex. 
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They were walking slowly, and I could see that they meant to leave no 
object unvisited ; they admired every thing they saw, and seemed wonder- 
fully struck with the resources of the country, which they now had an 
opportunity of seeing, as it were, at a glance. The machinery annex was 
also much resorted to by this class; and I often experienced no little diffi- 
culty in threading my way through the crowds of admiring workmen 
who congregated there. 

I have dwelt so long upon the various aspects presented by this great 
display, that I have left myself little space wherein to chronicle its close. 
Fully bent on seeing the last of it while its glory was undiminished, I 
spent the whole day in the building. Fortunately, the weather was fine, 
and the visitors, who had greatly fallen off during the two preceding 
months, attended in crowds, to do homage to what may be fitly termed 
the death of the Exhibition. I occupied the time in going over old 
ground, and bidding farewell to those objects which had most interested 
me from the first; and I had just succeeded in completing the sad 
duty, when the familiar strains of the National Anthem, performed on 
Walker’s organ, accompanied by Distin’s incomparable band, caused me 
to hurry to the spot whence they proceeded. I lingered till their echoes 
had died away, and the dismal clanging of innumerable bells, which 
tolled the knell, not only of parting day, but of the departing pageant 
also, warned me to lose no time in endeavouring to quit the building; 
endeavouring I say, because, although the visitors were rung out, it was 
very difficult to obey the summons; for the officials, as if willing to offer 
a final proof of that unerring wisdom which characterised all their pro- 
ceedings from the first, never seemed to think it probable that there 
might be a larger crowd than usual on that particular occasion, and there- 
fore had given no orders for every available door to be thrown open. 
The consequences of this short-sighted policy were highly inconvenient ; 
and after struggling for twenty minutes through a frightful crush, I at 
length reached the open air, and a carriage being in attendance, I was 
glad to get into it and drive rapidly home. 

I have little more toadd. I have led my reader, in my own desultory 
way, from the commencement of this great undertaking to its close; and 
I arrive at the conclusion of my task with a sorrowful sense of the imper- 
fect manner in which I have executed it. 
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Che God Old Cimes of Chieving 


“As I was carelessly turning over the display on a bookstall, my eye 
fell upon a quaint volume,” &c. I wonder how many remarkable stories 
destined never to see light have been commenced in this way by inex- 
perienced authorlings. In the present instance, however, such an intro- 
duction is perfectly correct : I was, after my wont, turning over “this lot,” 
marked “eighteenpence,” and came upon what I considered a find of 
some importance, which I at once made my own. It is a very fair spe- 
cimen of the sensational literature of the seventeenth century, and bears 
the title of Histvire des Larrons, by F. D. C., an inhabitant of Lyons, 
and was printed at Rouen in the year 1636. The History of Thieves is 
subdivided into three books: the first containing “ the cruelties and villa- 
nies of robbers ;” the second, “the tricks and subtleties of cutpurses;” and 
the third, “the finesses, deceptions, and stratagems of thieves.” On reading 
the volume through,—a task of some difficulty, by the way, owing to the 
peculiar French in which it is written and the multitude of abbreviations, 
—it struck me as a very curious circumstance that the tricks now in vogue 
among professional thieves are but a very slight improvement on those 
existing at any rate when this History of Thieves was compiled, and it 
may perhaps be worth while to offer my readers a few specimens, as so 
many cases in point. For this purpose it will be as well, for the sake of 
morality, to confine my attention to the more comical features of the 
book, and leave the cruelties, seductions, &c., in discreet oblivion. 

It is a remarkable fact that, in the year of grace 1636, F. D. C. finds 
it necessary to apologise in his preface for the choice of a subject, and 
employs the platitudes in vogue at the present day as to the advisability 
of holding up the mirror to this revolting side of human nature. Pro- 
bably though, as in 1862, the author’s object was to produce a work 
likely to sell, and he cared very little as to the deleterious effect which 
such revelations might entail. It must be said, however, on behalf of 
F. D. C. that his thieves’ stories are generally amusing, which cannot be 
predicated of those which appear at the present time in gaudy railway 
wrappers. Wasting no more time in reflections, I will proceed at once 
ad rem. 

The first piece of roguery to which I will call my reader’s attention 
is “an admirable trick played upon a physician of the Rue St. Martin, at 
Paris.” It is one, by the way, which may be found in every jest-hook. 
The physician, an old miser, is accosted at night in the street by a scamp, 
who begs him at once to visit his sick wife, promising a handsome fee. 
The physician, greedy for money, follows the rogue to a remote garret, 
where the latter produces a pistol and an empty purse, saying, “ Doctor, 
this is my wife, who has been troubled by a flux for a long time.” The 
unfortunate physician executes himself; but this is not all: the thief, 
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wishing to prove his breeding, insists on escorting the doctor to his 
house, but on reaching the door says to him that he would not want his 
cloak any longer, as he had no further cause to fear the rain; wherewith 
the thief whips off the doctor’s cloak, and disappears. 

The next trick worth noticing is played on a cloth-dealer, and, as 
will be recognised, very frequently turns up in our newspapers of to-day. 
Two thieves make up their minds to rob the clothier, and for this purpose 
one of them proceeds to a surgeon in the vicinity, and tells him that on 
the morrow he intends to bring him a young man who wishes to consult 
him about a certain malady. The youth would probably be shy at first; 
but the surgeon need only press him, and all would come right. This 
arranged, on the next morning the rogue proceeds to the clothier’s, repre- 
senting himself as a valet of the surgeon, and selects a parcel of cloths, 
which he requests the clothier to send with him to his master’s house, 
who would pay for them. The clothier unsuspectingly assents, the 
scamp gets off with the cloth, the surgeon takes the apprentice for his 
patient, and there is a glorious scene of confusion. I can distinctly re- 
member nearly the same story figuring at one of our police-courts last 
year, with the substitution ofa dentist for a surgeon. But the following 
adventures of a young man from the country offer a still closer parallel 
to the tricks of the present day. 

Dorilis, a Picard, having a desire to see Paris, robs his father of 150 
crowns, and runs from home. As he crosses the Pont Neuf he is accosted 
by two rogues, one of whom hands him a packet which he has just picked 
up, and as he is no scholar himself begs Dorilis to tell him what it is all 
about. Dorilis opens the parcel and finds a gold chain, with a letter 
stating its value to be one hundred crowns. The thief agrees to let him 
have it for forty, to which Dorilis gladly assents. A very decided case of 
vol a [ Americaine, it strikes me. Quite satisfied with his bargain, Dorilis 
sets off for the fair of St. Germain; but in crossing the bridge of St. 
Augustine his attention is attracted by a band of gamblers. Of course 
he is induced to join-in, and, after winning at first, loses ten crowns, and 
would have lost every penny piece, says our author, had not his anxiety 
to see the fair been so great. At the fair he plays again at what is 
called a blangue, as I fancy from the context, a wheel of fortune. A 
“bonnet” wins a silver salver, tout comme chez nous, and Dorilis, in the 
hope of winning too, buys twenty crown tickets, and draws them all 
blanks. Going a little farther on, he is accosted by two men, who ask 
him whether he does not come from Amiens, and if he knows the pro- 
cureur dw roi in that town. Dorilis, with some pride, declares that gen- 
tleman to be his cousin; whereupon one of the men states that his master 
is particularly anxious to forward him a letter by a safe opportunity; if 
Dcrilis would be good enough to undertake the commission, he would be 
rewarded with a gold piece. Ofcourse the young man, as a Picard, 
does not refuse a good offer; hence he follows the two footmen to a 
house, which one of them enters, and comes out presently, stating that 
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his master had only a piece of 110 sols, but that if Dorilis could give 50 
sols change, he might keep the rest. This, of course, he does, and returns 
to the fair, where his purse is cut. Nothing remains to him but his 
chain and the gold coin he has just received from the pretended lackeys. 

At night poor Dorilis looks for a lodging, and unluckily puts up at 
the Pont Neuf, at a house where all the cutpurses and thieves congre- 
gate. Now it happens that while Dorilis is lamenting his loss, his cloak 
of Spanish cloth attracts the notice of a scamp, who resolves to annex 
it. Hence he makes up to Dorilis, asks the cause of his grief, cheers 
him up, offers him pecuniary assistance, and finally invites him to supper. 
Then he plays his great coup. Under the pretext that he has left his 
cloak in his bedroom, he borrows Dorilis’s mantle for the purpose cf going 
to buy a capon for supper, and “skedaddles,” in the strictest Yankee 
acceptation of the term. ‘The unhappy Dorilis waits awhile for supper, 
and then retires to bed; but during the night thieves carry off all his 
clothes, and leave him, as our author remarks, “alone, naked, and with- 
out assistance from any one, at a spot whence pity was banished and 
exiled.” How many times is the same trick played in modern London, 
with but slight variations! For the wheel of fortune read the mock auc- 
tioneer, and for the thieves’ inn the flash lodging-house across the water ; 
and in the story of Dorilis we have that of John Smith from the country. 

Traits of impudence abound in the pages of F. D. C.; and one Garan- 
din, afterwards broken on the wheel at Rouen, offers a favourable sample. 
While prowling about Paris on his business, he overhears one citizen ask 
another to come and share a bad dinner with him the next morning at 
eleven, and to bring a friend with him. Garandin resolves to be of the 
party, and for this purpose follows the inviter home, to learn where he 
lives. The next morning he is at the door punctually, and enters after 
the guest. The host fancies that Garandin is a friend of his guest, and 
feasts him heartily, while the guest imagines that Garandin has been in- 
vited to meet him. Garandin enjoys his dinner; after which, pretending 
important business, he begs leave of absence for a quarter of an hour, and 
goes away, not omitting to take with him a silver wash-basin on which 
he had fixed his attentions. After a while an explanation takes place 
between host and guest; but it is too late—the thief has got off safely 
with his booty. 

Very amusing is the way in which a young apprentice thief was 
received as master into the honourable guild of cutpurses. The youth 
had come from the country, and after joining the thieves did no work for 
a fortnight ; whereupon the most crafty among the cutpurses was selected 
to pass him as master; for, as our author remarks, this trade is not like 
others, in which a master requires first to have been an apprentice. ‘The 
couple go out then, and in the cloister of St. Innocent see an old woman 
praying for the dead. The master-scamp orders the lad to go and cut 
her purse, as a proof of his talent, and after some reluctance he does so. 
But, to his horror, his comrade shouts to the old lady, “‘ Madame, this 
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cutpurse has just robbed you.” Upon this every body falls on the 
young thief, and thrashes him from the cloisters into the Rue St. Denis. 
This was exactly what the elder thief expected; for, during the confusion 
he managed to cut five or six purses on his own account. This was, 
however, soon detected, and a hue and cry was raised. He was captured 
in front of St. Jacques de la Boucherie; but when en archer prepared to 
cut off his ear,—the usual punishment of cutpurses in those days,—lo, it 
came off in his hands, being made of wax: some one had been there 
before. The elder thief cleverly escapes to the Place de Gréve,—where 
there was a great crowd, owing to an execution taking place at the time, 
—cuts two more purses under the gallows-tree (precisely as in England on 
October 20th, 1862), and then rejoins his comrade, who is received as a 
master, after having been well thrashed ; as he deserved to be, adds our 
author. 

It appears, however, that the thieves did not always have the best of 
it, as witness the story of a Poitevin gentleman. The latter, being robbed 
of his purse at the Palace of Justice, did not waste his time in vain 
lamentations, but went to a locksmith, and had a spring fixed in his 
pocket, so artfully made that it only required a touch to set it off. 
Armed with this spring he returned to the palace and confidently waited 
for his man; nor had he long to wait. He had been robbed so easily the 
first time, that the cutpurse could not resist the temptation of trying 
again. In went his hand, and click went the treacherous spring; the 
thief was trapped. Our Poitevin, however, did not seem to take the 
slightest notice of it. He walked about for some two hours, dragging 
the wretched thief after him, and turning every now and then to ask 
what he meant by following him so closely. At length, when the Poite- 
vin thought that the farce had lasted long enough, he told the cutpurse 
that he should have him hanged unless he returned the 150 pistoles, and 
the thief was only too glad to save his neck at the price. 

Most surprising was the adventure that happened to one Polydamor, 
a celebrated lawyer. Returning home late and on foot from a supper, 
he was stopped by two of those robbers whose profession it was to filch 
cloaks, and who took from him a bran-new mantle of Spanish cloth, lined 
with silk. He asked permission to redeem it, and it was arranged that 
he should be on the same spot the next evening alone, with the money, 
and it would be restored to him. At the appointed hour Polydamor was 
at the spot, and was rather surprised at a coach stopping close to him, 
into which he was ordered to enter. He did so, more dead than alive; 
his eyes were bandaged, and away flew t'ie coach like the wind. Presently 
it pulled up before a splendid mansion. Polydamor was shown into a 
room in which a magnificent supper was laid, and requested to fall to; 
but he had no appetite. After a while the thieves, seeing that there was 
not the making of a jolly fellow in their guest, asked him for the money ; 
he laid thirty pistoles on the table, and was bidden enter a small room 
and select his own cloak. He was amazed at seeing such a stock of 
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mantles, but found his own after some difficulty, and prepared to depart. 
But he had still his seot to pay: the coachman who had driven him 
hither, and was going to take him back, expected a pistole, while he must 
pay two for the supper which he had not eaten. He was deposited again 
on the spot whence he had been fetched, and a paper was handed him, 
bearing the words, “The great band has passed by here.” Lucky for 
Polydamor that he held this document; for he was stopped two streets 
farther on by other three robbers, who, however, suffered him to pass on 
recognising the passport. 

Another hero of those times was Pallioly of Toulouse, the inventor of 
the “pear of agony.” This was a species of small ball, which could be 
opened and expanded by means of certain springs inside it, and there 
was no way of closing it up again except by a key made expressly for 
the purpose. ‘I'his pear was employed to gag the victim whose house 
the thieves entered, so that he could not possibly cry for assistance, and 
they plundered his stores under his very nose. Nor was Pallioly very 
particular about removing the pear when the trick was done. One un- 
fortunate citizen he left in agony till four o’clock of the next day, when the 
robber’s companions at length induced him to forward the key by a porter. 
Pallioly was also a distinguished cloak-stealer. One afternoon, while 
crossing the Pont Neuf, he saw a mantle which he determined to have. 
He managed it admirably : two of his accomplices walked up to the gal- 
lant, and each took him by the hand, expressing their delight at seeing 
him, while Pallioly, at liberty behind him, coolly cut his cloak-knot and 
ran off with it. I regret to add that such talents as these only had the 
result of bringing Pallioly to the wheel. 

Comes a gentleman from Poitou to pay a visit to his brother, a juris- 
consult, in Paris. In vain does his brother warn him against the tricks of 
the cutpurses; the Poitevin has a strong opinion of his own cleverness, 
and defies the combined roguery of Paris. To give him a lesson, there- 
fore, the jurisconsult suborns two cutpurses, probably clients of his, by 
a bribe of ten crowns to steal his brother’s purse and deliver it to him. 
The next day the Poitevin proceeds to the palace about his law-suit (every 
body seems to have had a law-suit in those days), and is accidentally 
hustled and thrown down. Of course the well-dressed gentlemen are 
profuse in their apologies, help him to his feet, and—take his purse. 
The Poitevin goes home to his brother's, swearing like our army in 
Flanders, and eats no dinner. At dessert, however, a dish is served up 
which at once restores his appetite; it is his own purse, contents intact. 
But now comes the cream of the joke. The Poitevin declares that he is 
not to be had again, and backs his judgment by a wager. ‘Take care,” 
the jurisconsult says to him; “ to-morrow afternoon, at two, you will be 
accosted by a man dressed in gray and another in red; they are the men 
who had your purse, and they will have it again.” Another bargain 
between the jurisconsult and the cutpurses. The purse is rightly ob- 
tained by knocking off the Poitevin’s hat, and picking his pocket while 
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he is stooping down; but instead of returning to their employer the cut- 
purses think it wiser to depart with the fifty pistoles which the purse 
contained. The Poitevin returned home perfectly at ease, thinking that 
he should have his money back again, as on the first occasion; but the 
cutpurses, our author sagely remarks, thought it a little too strong that 
they should be expected to return the same purse twice. 

The next chapter to which I shall refer, “‘ The pleasant jest played at 
the Prés aux Clercs, upon ten or twelve citizens of Paris,” opens in such a 
characteristic manner that I venture on an extract, especially as it will 
give a good idea of my author’s style. 


“ The Parisians, among all those who dwell within the borders of Celtic 
Gaul, greatly love liberty, and are very glad to leave their city in order to 
take the air in the fields and withdraw from the crowd and the ordinary 
concourse of people who flock day by day into the said city. Moreover, 
always to dwell in a thick and impure atmosphere is to acquire evil hu- 
mours, and not pay much attention to one’s health. This is why several 
persons have found pleasure in building houses in the fields, in order to 
divert themselves at times and take a few hours’ relaxation from so much 
business, which is, so to speak, daily for them; that is the sole reason why 
we see, in the environs of Paris, so many fine palaces and superb buildings, 
which the bourgeois have had built at various times. Now, it was expe- 
dient that the people should feel something of this; and as their means did 
not permit them to have houses near Paris, where they could divert them- 
selves privately, the public took care of them generally; and thus the Prés 
aux Cleres was destined by the University for the lower classes, in order 
to give them the means of taking the air, and guarding themselves against 
the inconveniences and maladies which they might derive from the filth of 
the town. This spot is situated in a very good air, bordered on one side 
by the Seine, on the other by a small eminence, whence the prospect is 
agreeable and diversified, and which affords satisfaction to those who make 
their promenade there. On holidays an infinite number of that sex which 
seeks amusement is found there; so that when I contemplate this spot, I 
fancy I see the Elysian Fields, as the diversity is so admirable; for every 
thing which the poets recount to us of these Fields is found with many 
greater advantages here. You see here all sorts of games and exercises in 
which the citizens of Paris take honest recreation and pastime; and the 
sports vary in proportion as the visitors are diversified in quality and 
humours.” 

In these Elysian Fields of 1630, then, a thief who had probably done 
no business during the day, was taking an evening walk, seeking whom 
or what he might devour. His first attention was devoted to the clothes 
of the youthful bathers, but they were too well guarded. As our author 
remarks, “‘ He was like those dogs that hunt the stag, which, while 
thinking they are about to stick a tooth into the venison, only drink the 
wind.” After this he picked up with a villager, who seemed fair game ; 
but just as he expected to make somethiag out of him, his prey was carried 
off by a friend of the villager. He went about despairingly till he noticed a 
party of cits playing at bowls, and overheard them agree to sup together 
at one of the great and famous hostelries in the Faubourg St. Germain. 
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This was enough for our thief. He got ahead of them and ordered 
the supper; and when the cits arrived, he went to meet them and asked 
them for their cloaks. They, fancying him a waiter of the house, had 
no hesitation in giving them to him, and he laid them on one side. 
During supper he waited on the cits, napkin under arm, enjoyed a very 
good meal himself, picked out the newest cloaks, and made the best 
of his way to Paris with his plunder. We can imagine the disturbance 
when the affair came to be cleared up. But for all that, F. D. C. remarks 
regretfully, several of the cits brought actions for damages against mine 
host. “ Hence,” he adds sententiously, “at the present day we ought 
always to pay attention to those who see us and watch our doings.” 

From the year 1621 to 1623 Paris appears to have been troubled by 
a band of ruffians known as the Rougets and the Grisons, or the Reds 
and the Grays, from the colour of their clothing, and commanded by one 
Sieur de la Chesnaye. This hero was very particular in trying those 
whom he accepted into his band, making them live for two days ina 
room without food, in order to accustom them to fatigue, and forcing 
them to sleep bare-headed in the open air for three nights. One of the 
stories F’. D. C. tells of these gentry is characteristic enough. A lawyer 
of Rouen, well mounted and well dressed, on nearing the Pont Neuf, 
found himself surrounded by six thieves, three dressed in red and three 
in gray, and all wearing lofty plumes in their hats, who ordered him to 
dismount. He did so, trembling in all his limbs. His purse was de- 
manded; he readily gave it up, and was going to remount, when a 
robber, who pretended to be lame, came up and said he must borrow his 
horse, as he found it impossible to walk. Our lawyer walks onward with 
a very hang-dog look, we may be sure, but is scarcely opposite the Bronze 
Horse when he finds himself accosted by three more robbers. One of 
them says to him, ‘ How dare you pass the Bronze Horse without tak- 
ing off your hat?” Whereupon he whips off the lawyer’s beaver-hat, 
and in it adiamond which had cost the wearer two hundred crowns. 
The unhappy lawyer goes onward more hang-dog than ever, but just 
opposite the Samaritaine he is assailed by another party, who bring up 
to him a man who had only his shirt on; “a very hideous thing to witness 
at the season and in such weather,” remarks F. D. C. feelingly. “See,” 
the eldest of the band says to him; “here is a poor fellow I have brought 
you; you will do us the favour and courtesy of Jending him your mantle, 
for he can hardly drag himself along in the present weather.” In fine, 
the lawyer was stripped of his cloak, and told that he might esteem him- 
self fortunate in not losing his life as well. 

Incidentally I may remark, that in this book I find mention of a man 
who goes to mass with waxen hands hanging outside his cloak, while his 
real ones are at work underneath,—a trick frequently played in our omni- 
buses; and cheating by partners with dice, which exactly resembles our 
skittle-sharpers. Thus there is the story of a Limosin, whom the 
sharpers have been after for along time in vain: they have tried the 
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ring-dropping without success, and his pockets seem to be sewn up; but 
at last a German baron induces him to show him the Bronze Horse and 
the Pont Neuf, and falls into a fainting fit, which necessitates his removal 
to a hostelry, where they are joined by a pretended French gentleman, 
and dice are eventually introduced. But the Limosin is on his guard, 
and will not play till his head grows heated with wine, when he goes 
half-stakes with the German against the French gentleman; then the 
luck changes, and the Limosin loses fifty crowns, while the German turns 
the tables and accuses him of being in a conspiracy with the other man 
to swindle him. The finale is, perhaps, an improvement on the present 
system. Five or six other sharpers are in the room to lend a hand if 
necessary ; they rush forward ostensibly to prevent a fight between the 
German and the Limosin, and contrive to give the latter an awful cud- 
gelling and roll him in the gutter. 

Among the most curious biographies in the book is that of one 
Adraste, whose adventures I am compelled, Lowever, to pass over, be- 
cause our author in this instance takes rather more than what is called 
the “license of the age.” I will make one quotation, which, to me, is 
original, and is certainly particularly neat. Alluding to a banker given 
to usury, who had been to Italy, but had not on that account altered his 
propensities, F’. D. C. quotes the well-known line: 


“Colum, non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt ;” 
which he thus translates : 


“ Que bon cheval, ny meschant homme, 
N’amende point d’aller 4 Rome.” 

In the “ Roguery of Filemon” is an anecdote of how a purse may be 
secured, which possesses a certain amount of originality. Filemon and a 
friend or two were attending to their avocations in the palace when they 
noticed a very poorly dressed citizen of Lyons, who, however, had plenty 
of pistoles in his purse, come in. Filemon began to ridicule him, and say 
that he looked like one of themselves; but a comrade hinted that he was 
making a great mistake, for he had seen the stranger buy a pair of gloves 
and pull out a purse containing more than twenty-five pistoles to pay for 
them. “In that case I will have it, but in a new way,” said Filemon, 
with the decision of a great captain. The first thing the rogues did was 
to follow the Lyonnais, and make sure of the colour of his purse and the 
probable amount it contained, which they effected by watching him into 
a mercer’s shop, where he made a purchase. After this Filemon followed 
him up and dropped into his pocket his own purse, a blue one, with the 
strings cut, and a pair of very fine scissors, such as were used in the 
purse-cutting trade. After a while Filemon began to display alarm and 
declared that he had been robbed, and boldly taxed the Lyonnais with 
being the thief. The latter became very angry, and asserted his inno- 
cence, but his seedy attire was against him. To make a long story short, 
he was searched by the indignant mob, and Filemon’s purse found upon 
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him. He had a narrow escape of his ears, for in those days cutpurses 
were under Lynch-law; but the fury of the throng attained its acme 
when another sharper came up, described the Lyonnais’ purse exactly as 
he had seen it, and boldly claimed it as his own. The poor Lyonnais 
was with difficulty saved by the archers, and conveyed to the Little Cha- 
telet, whence his friends eventually bailed him out, while the rogues 
were spending his money in riotous living. Filemon, I am not sorry to 
add, ended his days at the galleys. 

As a boy I remember reading a capital story of a wager laid by a 
Bow-Street runner with a country gentleman, that the latter could not 
proceed from Oxford Circus to the Bank, vid Holborn, on foot with a 
guinea without being robbed of it. The wager was accepted, and the 
country gentleman “ declared” to carry the guinea in his mouth, as the 
safest place. All went well till the country gentleman reached Holborn 
Bars, where a crowd was collected round a Jew pedlar-boy, whose box 
had been upset by some boor. The crowd sympathisingly helped the 
lad to pick up his traps; but he would not be comforted, because he had 
lost all his savings, consisting of a guinea. Says a boy, with a preternatural 
squint, while pointing to the country gentleman, “I see’d that gent pick 
it up and put it in his mouth.” The unhappy country gentleman was 
convicted on the clearest evidence; he was bonneted, had his coat split 
up the back, and was obliged, in addition, to pay the wager to the Bow- 
Street runner.’ As I said, the story is a capital one, but unhappily I 
find it, with very slight modification, in my Histoire des Larrons. In 
fact I find so many, I can hardly call them undesigned, coincidences, that 
I am beginning to fear lest my volume is not quite so rare as I had ima- 
gined it. Still, be this so or not, Iam able to derive one consolation 
from it—that the thieving art has not at all progressed in an equal ratio 
with society. 

In conclusion, I have one remark to make: in the poetical portion of 
his work, my friend F. D. C. is somewhat of a plagiarist. I have no 
doubt that he obtained most of his facts about the thieves of Paris from 
some Vidocq of the day, and that they are trustworthy; but it is suspi- 
cious to find him telling us the story of the hunchback’s body, in 
the Arabian Nights’ tales, as having actually occurred within his 
knowledge at Rouen; while one of the most lubricous stories in the 
Decameron,—the one, namely, in which an unhappy gallant falls among 
thieves, and is forced by them to rob a deceased bishop of his pastoral 
ring and crozier,—is told totidem verbis, as having taken place in a town 
of the south of France. Still, in spite of these drawbacks, I am inclined 
to pin my faith on F. D. C., although I do not recommend his volume for 
family reading. 

L. W. 











Aurora Floyd. 


CuapTrer XXXVII. 


THE BRASS BUTTON BY CROSBY, BIRMINGHAM, 


Mr. Matrruew Harrison and Captain Prodder were both accommo- 
dated with suitable entertainment at the sign of the “Crooked Rabbit ;” 
but while the dog-fancier appeared to have ample employment in the 
neighbourhood,—employment of a mysterious nature, which kept him on 
the tramp all day, and sent him home at sunset, tired and hungry, to his 
hostelry,—the sailor, having nothing whatever to do, and a great burden 
of care upon his mind, found the time hang very heavily upon his hands ; 
although, being naturally of a social and genial temper, he made himself 
very much at home in his strange quarters. From Mr. Harrison the ~ 
captain obtained much information respecting the secret of all the sorrow 
that had befallen his niece. The dog-fancier had known James Conyers 
from his boyhood; had known his father, the “ swell’ coachman of a 
Brighton Highflyer, or Sky-rocket, or Electric, and the associate of the 
noblemen and gentlemen of that princely era, in which it was the right 
thing for the youthful aristocracy to imitate the manners of Mr. Samuel 
Weller, senior. Matthew Harrison had known the trainer in his brief 
and stormy married life, and had accompanied Aurora’s first husband as 
a humble dependent and hanger-on in that foreign travel which had been 
paid for out of Archibald Floyd’s cheque-book. The honest captain’s 
blood boiled as he heard that shameful story of treachery and extortion 
practised upon an ignorant school-girl. Oh, that he had been by to 
avenge those outrages upon the child of the dark-eyed sister he had 
loved! His rage against the undiscovered murderer of the dead man 
was redoubled when he remembered how comfortably James Conyers 
had escaped from his vengeance. 

Mr. Stephen Hargraves, the Softy, took good care to keep out of the 
way of the “Crooked Rabbit,” having no wish to encounter Captain 
Prodder a second time ; but he still hung about the town of Doncaster, 
where he had a lodging up a wretched alley, hidden away behind one of 
the back streets,—a species of lair common to every large town, and only 
to be found by the inhabitants of the locality. 

The Softy had been born and bred, and had lived his life, in such a 
narrow radius, that the uprooting of one of the oaks in Mellish Park 
could scarcely be a slower or more painful operation than the severing of 
those ties of custom which held the boorish hanger-on to the neighbour- 
hood of the household in which he had so long been an inmate. But 
now that his occupation at Mellish was for ever gone, and his patron, the 
trainer, dead, he was alone in the world, and had need to look out for a 
fresh situation. 

But he seemed rather slow to do this. He was not a very prepos- 
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sessing person, it must be remembered, and there were not very many 
services for which he was fitted. Although upwards of forty years of 
age, he was generally rather loosely described as a young man who un- 
derstood all about horses; and this qualification was usually sufficient to 
procure for any individual whatever some kind of employment in the 
neighbourhood of Doncaster. The Softy seemed, however, rather to 
keep aloof from the people who knew and could have recommended him ; 
and when asked why he did not seek a situation, gave evasive answers, 
and muttered something to the effect that he had saved a little bit of 
money at Mellish Park, and had no need to come upon the parish if he 
was out of work for a week or two. 

John Mellish was so well known as a generous paymaster, that this 
was a matter of surprise to no one. Steeve Hargraves had no doubt had 
pretty pickings in that liberal household. So the Softy went his way 
unquestioned, hanging about the town in a lounging, uncomfortable 
manner, sitting in some public-house taproom half the day and night, 
drinking his meagre liquor in a sullen and unsocial style peculiar to him- 
self, and consorting with no one. 

He made his appearance at the railway-station one day, and groped 
helplessly through all the time-tables pasted against the walls; but he 
could make nothing of them unaided, and was at last compelled to appeal 
to a good-tempered-looking’ official who was busy on the platform. 

“T want th’ Liverpool trayuns,” he said, “and I can’t find nowght 
about ’em here.” 

The official knew Mr. Hargraves, and looked at him with a stare of 
open wonder. 

“My word! Steeve,” he said laughing, “what takes you to Liver- 
pool? J thought you’d never been farther than York in your life.” 

‘Maybe I haven’t,” the Softy answered sulkily; “but that’s no 
reason I shouldn’t go now. I’ve heard of a situation at Liverpool as I 
think’ll suit me.” 

“ Not better than the place you had with Mr. Mellish.” 

“Perhaps not,” muttered Mr. Hargraves, with a frown darkening 
over his ugly face; “ but Mellish Park be no pleace for me now, and arn’t 
been for a long time past.” 

The railway official laughed. 

The story of Aurora’s chastisement of the half-witted groom was 
pretty well known amongst the townspeople of Doncaster; and I am 
sorry to say there were very few members of that sporting community 
who did not admire the mistress of Mellish Park something more by 
reason of this little incident in her history. 

Mr. Hargraves received the desired information about the railway 
route between Doncaster and Liverpool, and then left the station. 

A shabby-looking little man, who had also been making some inquiries 
of the same official who had talked to the Softy, and had consequently 
heard the above brief dialogue, followed Stephen Hargraves from the 
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station into the town. Indeed, had it not been that the Softy was un- 
usually slow of perception, he might have discovered that upon this par- 
ticular day the same shabby-looking little man generally happened to be 
hanging about any and every place to which he, Mr. Hargraves, betook 
himself. But the cast-off retainer of Mellish Park did not trouble him- 
self with any such misgivings. His narrow intellect, never wide enough 
to take in many subjects at a time, was fully absorbed by other considera- 
tions ; and he loitered about with a gloomy and preoccupied expression in 
his face, that by no means enhanced his personal attractions. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Joseph Grimstone let the grass 
grow under his feet after his interview with John Mellish and Talbot 
Bulstrode. He had heard enough to make his course pretty clear to 
him, and he went to work quietly and sagaciously to win the reward 
offered to him. 

There was not a tailor’s shop in Doncaster or its vicinity into which 
the detective did not make his way. There was not a garment confec- 
tionnée by any of the civil purveyors upon whom he intruded, that Mr. 
Grimstone did not examine; not a drawer of odds and ends which he 
did not ransack, in his search for buttons by “Crosby, maker, Birming- 
ham.” But for a long time he made his inquisition in vain. Before the 
day succeeding that of Talbot’s arrival at Mellish was over, the detective 
had visited every tailor or clothier in the neighbourhood of the racing 
metropolis of the north, but no traces of “Crosby, maker, Birmingham,” 
had he been able to find. Brass waistcoat-buttons are not particularly 
affected by the leaders of the fashion in the present day, and Mr. Grim- 
stone found almost every variety of fastening upon the waistcoats he ex- 
amined, except that one special style of button, a specimen of which, out 
of shape and blood-stained, he carried deep in his trousers-pocket. 

He was returning to the inn at which he had taken up his abode, and 
where he was supposed to be a traveller in the Glenfield starch and 
sugar-plum line, tired and worn out with a day’s useless work, when he 
was attracted by the appearance of some ready-made garments gracefully 
festooned about the door of a Doncaster pawnbroker, who exhibited 
silver teaspoons, oil-paintings, boots and shoes, dropsical watches, doubt- 
ful rings, and remnants of silk and satin, in his artistically-arranged 
window. 

Mr. Grimstone stopped short before the money-lender’s portal. 

“‘T won’t be beaten,” he muttered between his teeth. “ If this man 
has got any waistcoats, I'll have a look at ’em.” 

He lounged into the shop in a leisurely manner, and asked the pro- 
prietor of the establishment if he had any thing cheap in the way of 
fancy waistcoats. 

Of course the proprietor had every thing desirable in that way, and 
from a kind of grove or arbour of all manner of dry goods at the back of 
the shop, he brought out half-a-dozen brown-paper parcels, tle contents 
of which he exhibited to Mr. Joseph Grimstone. 
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The detective looked at a great many waistcoats, but with no satis- 
factory result. 

“ You haven’t got any thing with brass buttons, I suppose ?” he in- 
quired at last. 

The proprietor shook his head reflectively. 

“ Brass buttons ain’t much worn nowadays,” he said; “but I'll 
lay I’ve got the very thing you want, now I come to think of it. I got 
‘em an uncommon bargain from a traveller for a Birmingham house, who 
was here at the September meeting three years ago, and lost a hatful of 
money upon Underhand, and left a lot of things with me, in order to 
make up what he wanted.”’ 

Mr. Grimstone pricked up his ears at the sound of “ Birmingham.” 
The pawnbroker retired once more to the mysterious caverns at the back 
of his shop, and after a considerable search succeeded in finding what he 
wanted. He brought another brown-paper parcel to the counter, turned 
the flaming gas a little higher, and exhibited a heap of very gaudy and 
vulgar-looking waistcoats, evidently of that species of manufacture which 
is generally called slop-work. 

“These are the goods,” he said; “and very tasty and lively things 
they are, too. I had a dozen of ’em; and I’ve only got these five 
left.” 

Mr. Grimstone had taken up a waistcoat of a flaming check pattern, 
and was examining it by the light of the gas. 

Yes; the purpose of his day’s work was accomplished at last. The 
back of the brass buttons bore the name of Crosby, Birmingham. 

“You've only got five left out of the dozen,” said the detective ; 
“then you've sold seven ?” 

“T have.” 

“Can you remember who you sold ’em to ?” 

The pawnbroker scratched his head thoughtfully. 

“T think I must have sold ’em all to the men at the works,” he said. 
“They take their wages once a fortnight; and there’s some of ’em drop 
in here every other Saturday night to buy something or other, or to take 
something out of pledge. I know I sold four or five that way.” , 

“But can you remember selling one of them to any body else?” 
asked the detective. ‘I’m not asking out of curiosity ; and I don’t mind 
standing something handsome by and by, if you can give me the infor- 
mation I want. Think it over now, and take your time. You couldn’t 
have sold ’em all seven to the men from the works.” 

“No; I didn’t,’ answered the pawnbroker after a pause. “TI re- 
member now, I sold one of them—a fancy sprig on a purple ground—to 
Josephs, the baker in the next street; and I sold another—a yellow stripe 
on a brown ground—to the head-gardener at Mellish Park.” 

Mr. Joseph Grimstone’s face flushed hot and red. His day’s work 
had not been wasted. He was bringing the buttons by Crosby of Bir- 

mingham very near to where he wanted to bring them. 
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“You can tell me the gardener’s name, I suppose?” he said to the 
pawnbroker.” 
“Yes; his name’s Dawson. He belongs to Doncaster, and he and I 
were boys together. I should not have remembered selling him the 
waistcoat, perhaps,—for it’s nigh upon a year and a half ago,—only he 
stopped and had achat with me and my missis the night he bought it.” 

Mr. Grimstone did not linger much longer in the shop. His interest 
in the waistcoats was evidently departed. He bought a couple of second- 
hand silk handkerchiefs, out of civility, no doubt ; and then bade the pawn- 
broker good-night. 

It was nearly nine o’clock; but the detective only stopped at his inn 
long enough to eat about a pound and a quarter of beefsteak, and drink a 
pint of ale; after which brief refreshment he started for Mellish Park on 
foot. It was the principle of his life to avoid observation, and he pre- 
ferred the fatigue of a long and lonely walk to the risks contingent upon 
hiring a vehicle to convey him to his destination. 

Talbot and John had been waiting hopefully all the day for the 
detective’s coming, and welcomed him very heartily when he appeared, 
between ten and eleven. He was shown into John’s own room this even- 
ing; for the two gentlemen were sitting there smoking and talking after 
Aurora and Lucy had gone to bed. Mrs. Mellish had good need of rest, 
and could sleep peacefully now; fur the dark shadow between her and her 
husband had gone for ever, and she could not fear any peri!, any sorrow, 
now that she knew herself to be secure of his love. John looked up 
eagerly as Mr. Grimstone followed the servant into the room; but a 
warning look from Talbot Bulstrode checked his impetuosity, and he 
waited till the door was shut before he spoke. : 

“ Now, then, Grimstone,” he said, “‘ what news ?” 

“Well, sir, I've had a hard day’s work,” the detective answered 
gravely, “and perhaps neither of you gentlemen—not being professional 
—would think much of what I’ve done. But, forall that, I believe I’m 
bringin’ it home, sir; I believe I’m bringing of it home.” 

“Thank God for that !” murmured Talbot Bulstrode reverently. 

He had thrown away his cigar, and was standing by the fireplace, 
with his arm resting upon the angle of the mantel-piece. 

“You've got a gardener by the name of Dawson in your service, Mr. 
Mellish ?”’ said the detective. 

““T have,” answered John; “but, Lord have mercy upon us! you 
don’t mean to say you think it’s him. Dawson’s as good a fellow as ever 
breathed.” 

“T don’t say I think it’s any one as yet, sir,” Mr. Grimstone answered 
sententiously ; “ hut when a man, as had two thousand pound upon him 
in bank-notes, is found in a wood sbot through the heart, and the notes 
missin’—the wood bein’ free to any body as chose to walk in it—it’s a 
pretty open case for suspicion, I should like to see this man, Dawson, 
if it’s convenient.” 
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“To-night ?” asked John. 

“Yes; the sooner the better. The less delay there is in this sort of 
business, the more satisfactory for all parties; with the exception of the 
party that’s wanted,” added the detective. 

“‘T’ll send for Dawson, then,” answered Mr. Mellish; “but I expect 
he’ll have gone to bed by this time.” 

“Then he can but get up again, if he has, sir,” Mr. Grimstone said 
politely. ‘I’ve set my heart upon seeing him to-night, if it’s all the same 
to you.” 

It is not to be supposed that John Mellish was likely to object to any 
arrangement which might hasten, if by but a moment’s time, the hour of 
the discovery for which he so ardently prayed. He went straight off to 
the servants’ hall to make inquiries for the gardener, and left Talbot 
Bulstrode and the detective together. 

“There ain’t nothing turned up here, I suppose, sir,” said Joseph 
Grimstone, addressing Mr. Bulstrode, “as will be of any help to us?” __ 

“Yes,” Talbot answered. ‘We have got the numbers of the notes 
which Mrs. Mellish gave the murdered man. I telegraphed to Mr. 
Floyd’s country-house ; and he arrived here himself only an hour ago, 
bringing the list of the notes with him.” 

“And an uncommon plucky thing of the old gentleman to do, beg- 
gin’ your pardon, sir,” exclaimed the detective with enthusiasm. 

Five minutes afterwards Mr. Mellish reéntered the room, bringing the 
gardener with him. ‘The man had been into Doncaster to see his friends, 
and only returned about half an hour before; so the master of the house 
had caught him in the act of making havoc with a formidable cold joint, 
and a great jar of pickled cabbage, in the servants’ hall. 

“ Now, you're not to be frightened, Dawson,” said the young squire, 
with friendly indiscretion; “of course nobody for a moment suspects 
you, any more than they suspect me; but this gentleman here wants to 
see you, and of course you know there’s no reason that he shouldn’t see 
you if he wishes it, though what he wants with you—” 

Mr. Mellish stopped abruptly, arrested by a frown from Talbot Bul- 
strode; and the gardener, who was innocent of the faintest comprehension 
of his master’s meaning, pulled his hair respectfully, and shuffled ner- 
vously upon the slippery Indian matting. 

“T only want to ask you a question or two to decide a wager between 
these two gentlemen and me, Mr. Dawson,” said the detective with re- 
assuring familiarity. ‘ You bought a second-hand waistcoat of Gogram, 
in the market-place, didn’t you, about a year and a half ago ?” 

“ Ay, sure, sir. I bought a weskit at Gogram’s,” answered the gar- 
dener; ‘“ but it weren’t second-hand, it were bran new.” 

“A yellow stripe upon a brown ground ?”” 

The man nodded, with his mouth wide open, in the extremity of his 
surprise at this London stranger’s familiarity with the details of his 
toilet. 
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“T dunno how you come to know about that weskit, sir,” he said, 
with a grin; “it were wore out fullsix months ago; for I took to wearin’ 
of ’t in t? garden, and garden-work soon spiles any thing in the way of 
clothes; but him as I give it to was glad enough to have it, though it was 
awful shabby.” 

‘“‘Him as you give it to?” repeated Mr. Grimstone, not pausing to 
amend the sentence in his eagerness. ‘ You gave it away, then ?” 

“Yees, I gave it to th’ Softy ; and wasn’t th’ poor fond chap glad to 
get it, that’s all!” 

“The Softy !” exclaimed Mr. Grimstone. ‘ Who's the Softy ?” 

“The man we spoke of last night,” answered Talbot Bulstrode ; 
“the man whom Mrs. Mellish found in this room upon the morning be- 
fore the murder,—the man called Stephen Hargraves.” 

“ Ay, ay, to be sure; I thought as much,” murmured the detective. 
“'lhat will do, Mr. Dawson,” he added, addressing the gardener, who 
had shuffled a good deal nearer to the doorway in his uneasy state of 
mind. “Stay, though; I may as well ask you one more question. 
Were any of the buttons missing off that waistcoat when you gave it 
away ?” 

“ Not one on ’em,” answered the gardener decisively. ‘ My missus is 
too particklar for that. She’s a reg’lar toidy one, she is; allers mendin’ 
and patchin’; and if one of t’ buttons got loose, she was sure to sew it 
on toight again before it was lost.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dawson,” returned the detective, with the friendly 
condescension of a superior being. ‘ Good-night.” 

The gardener shuffled off, very glad to be released from the awful 
presence of his superiors, and to go back to the cold meat and pickles in 
the servants’ hall. 

“T think I’m bringing the business into a nutshell, sir,” said Mr. 
Grimstone, when the door had closed upon the gardener. “ But the less 
said the better, just yet awhile. 1’ll take the list of the numbers of the 
notes, please, sir; and I believe I shall come upon you for that two 
hundred pound, Mr. Mellish, before either of us is many weeks older.” 

So, with the list made by cautious Archibald Floyd bestowed safely 
in his waistcoat-pocket, Mr. Joseph Grimstone walked back to Don- 
caster through the still summer’s night, intent upon the business he had 
undertaken. 

“Tt looked uncommon black against the lady about a week ago,” 
he thought, as he walked meditatively across the dewy grass in Mellish 
Park; “and I fancy the information they got at the Yard would have 
put a fool upon the wrong scent, and kept him on it till the right one got 
worn out. But it’s clearing up, it’s clearing up beautiful; and I think 
it'll turn out one of the neatest cases I ever had the handling of.” 
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CuapTerR XXXVIII. 
OFF THE SCENT. 

Ir is scarcely necessary to say, that, with the button by Crosby in his 
pocket, and with the information acquired from Dawson the gardener 
stowed away carefully in his mind, Mr. Joseph Grimstone looked with an 
eye of particular interest upon Steeve Hargraves the Softy. 

The detective had not come to Doncaster alone. He had brought 
with him a humble ally and follower, in the shape of the little shabby- 
looking man who had encountered the Softy at the railway-station, hav- 
ing received orders to keep a close watch upon Mr. Stephen Hargraves. 
It was of course a very easy matter to identify the Softy in the town of 
Doncaster, where he had been pretty generally known since his childhood. 

Mr. Grimstone had called upon a medical practitioner, and had sub- 
mitted the button to him for inspection. The stains upon it were indeed 
that which the detective had supposed, blood; and the surgeon detected 
a minute morsel of cartilage adhering to the jagged hasp of the button ; 
but the same surgeon declared that this missile could not have been the 
only one used by the murderer of James Conyers. It had not been through 
the dead man’s body ; it had inflicted only a surface wound. 

The business which now lay before Mr. Grimstone was the tracing of 
one or other of the bank-notes; and for this purpose he and his ally set 
to work upon the track of the Softy, with a view of discovering all the 
places which it was his habit to visit, The haunts affected by Mr. Har- 
graves turned out to be some half-dozen very obscure public-houses ; and 
to each of these Joseph Grimstone went in person. 

But he could discover nothing. All his inquiries only elicited the 
fact that Stephen Hargraves had not been observed to change, or at- 
tempt to change, any bank-note whatever. He had paid for all he had 
had, and spent more than it was usual for him to spend, drinking a 
good deal harder than had been his habit theretofore ; but he had paid in 
silver, except on one occasion, when he had changed a sovereign. The 
detective called at the bank; but no person answering the description of 
Stephen Hargraves had been observed there. The detective endeavoured 
to discover any friends or companions of the Softy; but here again he 
failed. The half-witted hanger-on of the Mellish stables had never made 
any friends, being entirely deficient in all social qualities. 

There was something almost miraculous in the manner in which Mr. 
Joseph Grimstone contrived to make himself master of any information 
which he wished to acquire ; and before noon on the day after his interview 
with Mr. Dawson the gardener, he had managed to eliminate all the 
facts set down above, and had also succeeded in ingratiating himself into 
the confidence of the dirty old proprietress of that humble lodging in 
which the Softy had taken up his abode. 

It is scarcely necessary to this story to tell how the detective went to 
work ; but while Stephen Hargraves sat soddening his stupid brain with 
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medicated beer in a low taproom not far off, and while Mr. Grimstone’s 
ally kept close watch, holding himself in readiness to give warning of 
any movement on the part of the suspected individual, Mr. Grimstone 
himself went so cleverly to work in his manipulation of the Softy’s land- 
lady, that in less than a quarter of an hour he had taken full possession 
of that weak point in the intellectual citadel which is commonly called 
the blind side, and was able to do what he pleased with the old woman 
and her wretched tenement. 

His peculiar pleasure was to make a very elaborate examination of 
the apartment rented by the Softy, and any other apartments, cupboards, 
or hiding-places to which Mr. Hargraves had access. But he found 
nothing to reward him for his trouble. The old woman was in the habit 
of receiving casual lodgers, resting for a night or so at Doncaster before 
tramping farther on their vagabond wanderings; and the six-roomed 
dwelling-place was only furnished with such meagre accommodation as 
may be expected for fourpence, and sixpence, a night. ‘There were few 
hiding-places. No carpets, underneath which fat bundles of bank-notes 
might be hidden; no picture-frames, behind which the same species of 
property might be bestowed; no ponderous cornices or heavily-fringed 
valances shrouding the windows, and affording dusty recesses wherein 
the title-deeds of half-a-dozen fortunes might lie and rot. There were 
two or three cupboards, into which Mr. Grimstone penetrated with a 
tallow-candle; but he discovered nothing of any more importance than 
crockery-ware, lucifer-matches, fire-wood, potatoes, bare ropes, on- which 
an onion lingered here and there and sprouted dismally in its dark lone- 
liness, empty ginger-beer bottles, oyster-shells, old boots and shoes, dis- 
abled mouse-traps, black-beetles, and humid fungi rising ghost-like from 
the damp and darkness. 

Mr. Grimstone emerged, dirty and discomfited, from one of these 
dark recesses, after a profitless search which had occupied a couple of 
weary hours. 

“Some other chap’ll go in and cut the ground under my feet, if I 
waste my time this way,” thought the detective. “I’m blest if I don’t 
think I’ve been a fuol for my pains. The man carries the money about 
him,—that’s as clear as mud; and if I were to search Doncaster till my 
hair got gray, I shouldn’t find what I want.” 

Mr. Grimstone shut the door of the last cupboard which he had ex- 
amined with an impatient slam, and then turned towards the window. 
There was no sign of his scout in the little alley before the house, and he 
had time therefore for further business. 

He had examined every thing in the Softy’s apartment, and he had 
paid particular attention to the state of Mr. Hargraves’ wardrobe, which 
consisted of a pile of garments, every one of which bore in its cut and 
fashion the stamp of a different individuality, and thereby proclaimed itself 
as having belonged to another master. There was a Newmarket coat of 
John Mellish’s, and a pair of hunting-breeches, which could only have been 
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built by the great Poole himself, split across the knees, but other- 
wise little the worse for wear. There was a linen jacket, and an old 
livery waistcoat that had belonged to one of the servants at the Park ; 
odd tops of every shade known in the hunting-field, from the spotless 
white, or the delicate champagne-cleaned cream colour of the dandy, to 
the favourite vinegar hue of the hard-riding country squire ; a groom’s hat 
with a tarnished band and a battered crown; hob-nailed boots, which 
may have belonged to Mr. Dawson; corduroy breeches, that could only 
have fitted a dropsical lodge-keeper, long deceased ; and there was one 
garment which bore upon it the ghastly impress of a dreadful deed, that 
had but lately beendone. This was the velveteen shooting-coat worn by 
James Conyers the trainer, which, pierced with the murderous bullet, and 
stiffened by the soaking torrent of blood, had been appropriated by Mr. 
Stephen Hargraves in the confusion of the catastrophe. All these things, 
with sundry rubbish in the way of odd spurs and whip-handles, scraps of 
broken harness, ends of rope, and such other scrapings as only a miser 
loves to accumulate, were packed in a lumbering trunk covered with 
mangy fur, and secured by about a dozen yards of knotted and jagged 
rope, tied about it in such a manner as the Softy had considered sufficient 
to defy the most artful thief in Christendom. 

Mr. Grimstone had made very short work of all the elaborate defences 
in the way of knots and entanglements, and had ransacked the box from 
one end to the other; nay, had even closely examined the fur covering 
of the trunk, and had tested each separate brass-headed nail to ascertain 
if any of them had been removed or altered. He may have thought it 
just possible that two thousand pounds’ worth of Bank of England paper 
had been nailed down under the mangy fur. He gave a weary sigh as 
he concluded his inspection, replaced the garments one by one in the 
trunk, reknotted and secured the jagged cord, and turned his back upon 
the Softy’s chamber. 

“It’s no go,” he thought. “The yellow-striped waistcoat isn’t 
among his clothes, and the money isn’t hidden away any where. Can 
he be deep enough to have destroyed that waistcoat, I wonder? He'd 
got a red woollen one on this morning; perhaps he’s got the yellow- 
striped one under it.” 

Mr. Grimstone brushed the dust and cobwebs off his clothes, washed 
his hands in a greasy wooden bow] of scalding water which the old wo- 
man brought him, and then sat down before the fire, picking his teeth 
thoughtfully, and with his eyebrows set in a reflective frown over his small 
gray eyes. 

“I don’t like to be beat,” he thought; “I don’t like to be beat.” He 
doubted if any magistrate would grant him a warrant against the Softy 
upon the strength of the evidence in his possession—the blood-stained 
button by Crosby of Birmingham; and without a warrant he could not 
search for the notes upon the person of the man he suspected. He had 
sounded all the out-door servants at Mellish, but had been able to dis- 
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cover nothing that threw any light upon the movements of Stephen Har- 
graves on the night of the murder. No one remembered having seen 
him ; no one had been on the southern side of the wood that night. One of 
the lads had passed the north lodge on his way from the high road to the 
stables about the time at which Aurora had heard the shot fired in the wood, 
and had seen a light burning in the lower window; but this, of course, 
proved nothing either one way or the other. 

“If we could find the money upon him,” thought Mr. Grimstone, 
“it would be pretty strong proof of the robbery ; and if we find the waist- 
coat, off which that button came, in his possession, it wouldn’t be bad 
evidence of the murder, putting the two things together; but we shall 
have to keep a preshus sharp watch upon my friend while we hunt up 
what we want, or I’m blest if he won’t give us the slip, and be off to 
Liverpool and out of the country before we know where we are.” 

Now the truth of the matter is, that Mr. Joseph Grimstone was not, 
perhaps, acting quite so conscientiously in this business as he might have 
done, had the love of justice in the abstract, and without any relation to 
sublunary reward, been the ruling principle of his life. He might have 
had any help he pleased from the Doncaster constabulary, had he chosen 
to confide in the members of that force; but as a very knowing indi- 
vidual who owns a three-year old which he has reason to believe “a 
flyer,” is apt to keep the capabilities of his horse a secret from his friends 
and the sporting public, while he puts a “pot” of money upon the animal 
at enormous odds, so Mr. Grimstone desired to keep his information to 
himself until it should have brought him its golden fruit, in the shape of 
a small reward from Government and a large one from John Mellish. 

The detective had reason to know that the Dogberrys of Doncaster, mis- 
led by a duplicate of that very letter which had first aroused the atten- 
tion of Scotland Yard, were on the wrong scent, as he had been at first ; 
and he was very well content to leave them where they were. 

“No,” he thought, “ it’s a critical game; but I’ll play it single-handed, 
or, at least, with no one better than Tom Chivers to help me through with 
it; and a ten-pound note will satisfy him, if we win the day.” 

Pondering thus, Mr. Grimstone departed, after having recompensed 
the landlady for her civility by a donation which the old woman considered 
prineely, 

He had entirely deluded her as to the object of his search by telling 
her that he was a lawyer's clerk, commissioned by his employer to hunt 
for a codicil which had been hidden somewhere in that house by an old 
man who had lived in it in the year 1783; and he had contrived, in the 
course of conversation, to draw from the old woman, who was of a garru- 
lous turn, all that she had to tell about the Softy. 

It was not much, certainly. Mr. Hargraves had never changed a bank- 
. note with her knowledge. He had paid for his bit of victuals as he had 
it, but had not spent a shilling a day. As to bank-notes, it wasn’t at al 
likely that he had any of them; for he was always complaining that he 
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was very poor, and that his little bit of savings, scraped together out of 
his wages, wouldn’t last him long. 

“This Hargraves is a precious deep ’un, for all they call him soft,” 
thought Mr. Grimstone as he left the lodging-house, and walked slowly 
towards the sporting public at which he had left the Softy under the watch- 
ful eye of Mr. Tom Chivers. “I’ve often heard say that these half-witted 
chaps have more cunning in their little fingers than a better man has in 
the whole of his composition. Another man would never have been able 
to stand against the temptation of changing one of those notes; or would 
have gone about wearing that identical waistcoat; or would have made a 
bolt of it the day after the murder; or tried on something or another that 
would have blown the gaff upon him; but not your Softy! He hides the 
notes and he hides the waistcoat, and then he laughs in his sleeve at those 
that want him, and sits drinking his beer as comfortably as you please.” 

Pondering thus, the detective made his way to the public-house in 
which he had left Mr. Stephen Hargraves. He ordered a glass of brandy- 
and-water at the bar, and walked into the taproom, expecting to see the 
Softy still brooding sullenly over his drink, still guarded by the apparently 
indifferent eye of Mr. Chivers. But it was not so. The taproom was 
empty; and upon making cautious inquiries, Mr. Grimstone ascertained 
that the Softy and his watcher had been gone for upwards of an hour. 

Mr. Chivers had been forbidden to let his charge out of sight 
under any circumstances whatever, except indeed if the Softy had turned 
homewards while Mr. Grimstone was employed in ransacking his domi- 
cile, in which event Tom was to have slipped on a few paces before him, 
and given warning to his chief. Wherever Stephen Hargraves went, Mr. 
Thomas Chivers was to follow him; but he was, above all, to act in such 
a manner as would effectually prevent any suspicion arising in the Softy’s 
mind as to the fact that he was followed. 

It will be seen, therefore, that poor Chivers had no very easy task to 
perform, and it has been seen that he had heretofore contrived to perform 
it pretty skilfully. If Stephen Hargraves sat boozing in a taproom half 
the day, Mr. Chivers was also to booze, or to make a pretence of boozing, 
for the same length of time. If the Softy showed a disposition to, be 
social, and gave his companion any opportunity of getting friendly with 
him, the detective’s underling was to employ his utmost skill and discre- 
tion in availing himself of that golden chance. It is a wondrous provision of 
Providence that the treachery which would be hateful and horrible in any 
other man, is considered perfectly legitimate in the man who is employed 
to hunt out a murderer or a thief. The vile instruments which the crimi- 
nal employed against his unsuspecting victim are in due time used against 
himself; and the wretch who laughed at the poor unsuspecting dupe who 
was trapped to his destruction by his lies, is caught in his turn by some 
shallow deceit or pitifully hackneyed device of the paid spy, who has been 
bribed to lure him to his doom. For the outlaw of society, the code of 
honour is null and void. His existence is a perpetual peril to innocent 
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women and honourable men; and the detective who beguiles him to his 
end does such a service to society as must doubtless counterbalance the 
treachery of the means by which it is done. The days of Jonathan Wild 
and his compeers are over, and the thief-taker no longer begins life as a 
thief. The detective officer is as honest as he is intrepid and astute, and 
it is not his own fault if the dirty nature of all crime gives him now and 
then dirty work to do. 

But Mr. Stephen Hargraves did not give the opportunity for which 
Tom Chivers had been bidden to lie in wait; he sat sullen, silent, stupid, 
unapproachable ; and as Tom’s orders were not to force himself upon his 
companion, he was fain to abandon all thought of worming himself into the 
Softy’s good graces. This made the task of watching him all the more 
difficult. It is not such a very easy matter to follow a man without 
seeming to follow him. 

It was market-day too, and the town was crowded with noisy country 
people. Mr. Grimstone suddenly remembered this, and the recollection 
by no means added to his peace of mind. 

“ Chivers never did sell me,” he thought, “ and surely he won’t do it 
now. I dare say they’re safe enough, for the matter of that, in some 
other public. I'll slip out and look after them.” 

Mr. Grimstone had, as I have said, already made himself acquainted 
with all the haunts affected by the Softy. It did not take him long, 
therefore, to look in at the three or four public-houses where Steeve Har- 
graves was likely to be found, and to discover that he was not there. 

“ He’s slouching about the town somewhere or other, I dare say,” 
thought the detective, “‘ with my mate close upon his heels. I'll stroll 
towards the market-place, and see if I can find them any where that 
way.” 

Mr. Grimstone turned out of the by-street in which he had been walk- 
ing, into a narrow alley leading to the broad open square upon which the 
market-place stands. 

The detective went his way in a leisurely manner, with his hands in 
his pockets and a cigar in his mouth. He had perfect confidence in Mr. 
Thomas Chivers, and the crowded state of the market-place and its neigh- 
bourhood in no way weakened his sense of security. 

“Chivers will stick to him through thick and thin,” he thought; 
“he'd keep an eye upon his man if he had to look after him between 
Charing Cross and Whitehall when the Queen was going to open Parlia- 
ment. He’s not the man to be flummuxed by a crowd in a country mar- 
ket-place.” 

Serene in this sense of security, Mr. Grimstone amused himself by 
looking about him, with an expression of somewhat supercilious wonder, 
at the manners and customs of those indigene who, upon market-day, 
make their inroad into the quiet town. He paused upon the edge of a 
little sunken flight of worn steps leading down to the stage-door of the 
theatre, and read the fragments of old bills mouldering upon the door- 
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posts and lintel. There were glowing announcements of dramatic per- 
formances that had long ago taken place; and above the rain and mud- 
stained relics of the past, in bold black lettering, appeared the record of 
drama as terrible as any that had ever been enacted in that provincial 
theatre. The bill-sticker had posted the announcement of the reward 
‘offered by John Mellish for the discovery of the murderer in every 
available spot, and had not forgotten this position, which commanded 
-ene of the entrances to the market-place. 

“It’s a wonder to me,” muttered Mr. Grimstone, “ that that blessed 
bill shouldn’t have opened the eyes of these Doncaster noodles. But I dare 
eay they think it’s a blind; a planned thing to throw ’em off the scent their 
clever noses are sticking to so determined. If I can get my man before they 
pen their eyes, I shall have such a haul as I haven’t met with lately.” 

Musing thus pleasantly, Mr. Grimstone turned his back upon the 
theatre, and crossed over to the market. Within the building the clamour 
of buying and selling was at its height: noisy countrymen chaffering in 
their northern patois upon the value and merits of poultry, butter, and 
eggs; dealers in butchers’ meat bewildering themselves in the endeavour 
‘te simultaneously satisfy the demands of half-a-dozen sharp and bargain- 
loving housekeepers; while from without there came a confused clatter 
-of other merchants and other customers, clamouring and hustling round 
the stalls of greengrocers, and the slimy barrows of blue-jacketed fish- 
‘mongers. In the midst of all this bustle and confusion, Mr. Grimstone 
came suddenly upon his trusted ally, pale, terror-stricken, and—ALONE ! 

The detective’s mind was not slow to grasp the full force of the situation. 

“You've lost him !” he whispered fiercely, seizing the unfortunate Mr. 
Chivers by the collar, and pinning him as securely as if he had serious 
thoughts of making him a permanent fixture upon the stone-flags of the 
amarket-place. ‘ You’ve lost him, Tom Chivers!” he continued, hoarse 
with agitation. “ You've lost the party that I told you was worth more 
¢o me than any other party I ever gave you the office for. You've lost 
me the best chance I’ve ever had since I’ve been in Scotland Yard, and 
yourself too; for I should have acted liberal by you,” added the detec- 
tive, apparently oblivious of that morning’s reverie, in which he had pre- 
determined offering his assistant ten pounds, in satisfaction of all his 
¢laims,—“T should have acted very liberal by you, Tom. But what’s 
che use of standing jawing here? You come along with me; you can 
tell me how it happened as we go.” 

With his powerful grasp still on the underling’s collar, Mr. Grimstone 
walked out of the market-place, neither looking to the right nor the left, 
though many a pair of rustic eyes opened to their widest as he passed, 
attracted no doubt by the rapidity of his pace and the obvious determi- 
mation of his manner. Perhaps those rustic bystanders thought that the 
stern-looking gentleman in the black frock-coat had arrested the shabby 
litle man in the act of picking his pocket, and was bearing him off to 
deliver him straight into the hands of justice. 
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Mr. Grimstone released his grasp when he and his companion had got 
clear of the market-place. 

“Now,” he said breathless, but not slackening his pace,—“now I sup- 
pose you can tell me how you come to make such an”—inadmissible adjec~ 
tive—“ fool of yourself? Never you mind where I’m goin’. I’m goin’ te 
the railway-station. Never you mind why I’m goin’ there. You'd guess 
why if you weren’t a fool. Now tell me all about it, can’t you ?” 

“Tt ain’t much to tell,” the humble follower gasped, his respiratory 
functions sadly tried by the pace at which his superior went over the 
ground. “It ain’t much. I followed your instructions faithful. I tried, 
artful and quiet-like, to make acquaintance with him; but that warn’t 
bit o’ good. He was as surly as a bull-terrier, soI didn’t force him to it; 
but kept an eye upon him, and let out before him as it was racin’ bust- 
ness as had brought me to Doncaster, and as I was here to look after a 
horse, what was in trainin’ a few miles off, for a gent in London; and 
when he left the public, I went after him, but not conspikiwous. But I 
think from that minute he was fly, for he didn’t go three steps without. 
lookin’ back, and he led me such a chase as made my legs tremble under 
me, which they trembles at this moment; and then he gets me into the 
market-place, and he dodges here, and he dodges there, and wherever the 
crowd’s thickest he dodges most, till he gets me at last in among a ring: 
of market-people round a couple a coves a millin’ with each other, and 
there I loses him. And I’ve been in and out the market, and here and 
there, until I’m fit to drop, but it ain’t no good; and you've no call to 
lay the blame on me, for mortal man couldn’t have done more.” 

Mr. Chivers wiped the perspiration from his face in testimony of his 
exertions. Dirty little streams were rolling down his forehead and trick- 
ling upon his poor faded cheeks. He mopped up these evidences of his 
fatigue with a red-cotton handkerchief, and gave a deprecatory sigh. 

“Tf there’s any body to lay blame on, it ain’t me,” he said mildly. 
“T said all along you ought to have had help. A man as is on his own 
ground, and knows his own ground, is more than a match for one cove, 
however hard he may work.” 

The detective turned fiercely upon his meek dependent. 

“Who's blaming you?” he cried impatiently. “I wouldn’t cry out 
before I was hurt, if I were you.” 

They had reached the railway-station by this time. 

“ How long is it since you missed him?” asked Mr. Grimstone of the 
penitent Chivers. 

“ Three-quarters of a hour, or it may be a hour,” Tom added doubt- 
fully. 

“T dare say it is an hour,” muttered the detective. 

He walked straight to one of the chief officials, and asked what trains 
had left within the last hour. 

“Two, both market trains: one eastward, Selby way; the other for 
Penistone, and the intervening stations.” 
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The detective looked at the time-table, running his thumb-nail along 
the names of the stations. 

“ That train will reach Penistone in time to catch the Liverpool train, 
won't it?” he asked. 

“ Just about.” 

“What time did it go?” 

“The Penistone train ?” 

“Ten.” 

“ About half an hour ago; at 2.30.” 

The clocks had struck three as Mr. Grimstone made his way to the 
station. 

“ Half an hour-ago,” muttered the detective. “ He’d have had ample 
time to catch the train after giving Chivers the slip.” 

He questioned the guards and porters as to whether any of them had 
seen a man answering to the description of the Softy : a white-faced, 
hump-backed fellow, in corduroys and a fustian jacket; and even pene- 
trated into the ticket-clerk’s office to ask the same question. 

No; none of them had seen Mr. Stephen Hargraves. Two or three 
of them recognised him by the detective’s description, and asked if it was 
one of the stuble-men from Mellish Park that the gentleman was inquiring 
after. Mr. Grimstone rather evaded any direct answer to this question. 
Secrecy was, as we know, the principle upon which he conducted his affairs. 

“ He may have contrived to give ’em all the slip,” he said confiden- 
tially to his faithful but dispirited ally. ‘“ He may have got off without 
any of ’em seeing him. He’s got the money about bim, I’m all but cer- 
tain of that; and his game is to get off to Liverpool. His inquiries after 
the trains yesterday proves that. Now I might telegraph, and have him 
stopped at Liverpool-—supposing him to have given us all the slip, and 
gone off there—if I like to let others into the game; but I don’t. I'll 
play to win or lose; but I'll play single-handed. He may try another 
dodge, and get off Hull way by the canal-boats that the market-people 
use, and then slip across to Hamborough, or something of that sort; but 
that ain’t likely,—these fellows always go one way. It seems as if the 
minute a man has taken another man’s life, or forged his name, or em- 
bezzled his money, his ideas gets fixed in one groove, and never can scar 
higher than Liverpool and the American packe.. 

Mr. Chivers listened respectfully to his patron’s communications. He 
was very well pleased to see the serenity of his employer’s mind gradually 
returning. 

“ Now, I'll tell you what, Tom,” said Mr. Grimstone. “If this chap 
has given us the slip, why he’s given us the slip, and he’s got a start of 
us, which we shan’t be able to pick up till half-past ten o'clock to night, 
when there’s a train that'll take us to Liverpool. If he hasn’t given us 
the slip, there’s only one way he can leave Doncaster, and that’s by this 
station ; so you stay here patient and quiet till you see me, or hear from 
me. If he is in Doncaster, I’m jiggered if I don’t find him.” 
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With which powerful asseveration Mr. Grimstone walked away, leav- 
ing his scout to keep watch for the possible coming of the Softy. 


CuapTer XXXIX. 
TALBOT BULSTRODE MAKES ATONEMENT FOR THE PAST. 

Joun MELLIsH and Talbot Bulstrode walked to and fro upon the lawn 
before the drawing-room windows on that afternoon on which the detec- 
tive and his underling lost sight of Stephen Hargraves. It was a drearv 
time, this period of watching and waiting, of uncertainty and apprehen- 
sion; and poor John Mellish chafed bitterly under the burden which he 
had to bear. 

Now that his friend’s common sense had come to his relief, and 
that a few plain out-spoken sentences had dispersed the terrible cloud of 
mystery, now that he himself was fully assured of his wite’s innocence, 
he had no patience with the stupid country-people who held themselves 
aloof from the woman he loved. He wanted to go out and do battle for 
his slandered wife; to hurl back every base suspicion into the faces that 
had scowled upon his idolised Aurora. How could they dare, these foul- 
minded slanderers, to harbour one base thought against the purest, the 
most perfect of women? Mr. Mellish of course quite forgot that he, the 
rightful defender of all this perfection, had suffered his mind to be fora 
time obscured beneath the black shadow of that vile suspicion. 

He hated the old friends of his youth for their base avoidance of him ; 
the servants of his household for a half-doubtful, half-solemn expression 
of face, which he knew had relation to that growiog suspicion, that hor- 
rible suspicion, which seemed to grow stronger with every hour. He 
broke out into a storm of rage with the gray-haired butler, who had car- 
ried him pick-a-back in his infancy, because the faithful retainer tried to 
hold back certain newspapers which contained dark allusions to the Mel 
lish mystery. 

“Who told you I didn’t want the Manchester Guardian, Jarvis?” he 
cried fiercely ; “who gave you the right to dictate what I’m to read or 
what I’m to leave unread? I do want to-day’s Guardian ; to-day’s, and 
yesterday’s, and to-morrow’s, and every other newspaper that comes into 
this house! I won’t have them overhauled by you, or any one, to see 
whether they’re pleasant reading or not, before they’re brought to me. 
Do you think J’m afraid of any thing these penny-a-liner fellows can 
write?” roared the young squire, striking his open hand upon the table 
at which he sat. “Let them write their best or their worst of me. But 
let them write one word that can be twisted into an insinuation upon the 
purest and truest woman in all Christendom, and, by the Heaven above me, 
I'll give them such a thrashing—penny-a-liners, printers, publishers, and 
every man-Jack of them—as shall make them remember the business to 
the last hour of their lives !” 

Mr. Mellish said all this in despite of the restraining presence of 
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Talbot Bulstrode. Indeed, the young member for Penruthy had by no 
means a pleasant time of it during those few days of anxiety and suspense. 
A keeper set to watch over a hearty young jungle-tiger, and bidden to 
prevent the noble animal from committing any imprudence, might have 
found his work little harder than that which Mr. Bulstrode did, patiently 
and uncomplainingly, for pure friendship’s sake. 

John Mellish roamed about in the custody of this friendly keeper, 
with his short auburn hair tumbled into a feverish-looking mass, like a field 
of ripening corn that had been beaten by a summer hurricane, his cheeks 
sunken and haggard, and a bristling yellow stubble upon his chin. I 
dare say he had made a vow neither to shave nor be shaven until the 
murderer of James Conyers should be found. He clung desperately to 
Talbot Bulstrode, but he clung with still wilder desperation to the de- 
tective, the professional criminal-hunter, who had in a manner tacitly 
pledged himself to the discovery of the real homicide. 

All through the fitful August day, now hot and still, now overclouded 
and showery, the master of Mellish Park went hither and thither,—now 
sitting in his study ; now roaming out on the lawn; now pacing up and 
down the drawing-room, displacing, disarranging, and overturning the 
pretty furniture; now wandering up and down the staircase, lolling on 
the landing-places, and patrolling the corridor outside the rooms in which 
Lucy and Aurora sat together making a show of employing themselves, 
but only waiting, waiting, waiting, for the hoped-for end. 

Poor John scarcely cared to meet that dearly-loved wife ; for the great 
earnest eyes that looked in his face always asked thesame question so plainly, 
—always appealed so piteously for the answer that could not be given. 

It was a weary and a bitter time. I wonder, as I write of it, when I 
think of a quiet Somersetshire household in which a dreadful deed was 
done,—the secret of which has never yet been brought to light, and per- 
haps never will be revealed until the Day of Judgment,— what must 
have been suffered by each member of that family? What slow agonies, 
what ever-increasing tortures, while that cruel mystery was the “sen- 
sation” topic of conversation in a thousand happy home-circles, in a 
thousand tavern-parlours and pleasant club-rooms!—a common and ever- 
interesting topic, by means of which travellers in first-class railway-car- 
riages might break down the ceremonial icebergs which surround each 
travelling Englishman, and grow friendly and confidential; a safe topic 
upon which even tacit enemies might talk pleasantly without fear of 
wrecking themselves upon hidden rocks of personal insinuation. God 
help that household, or any such household, through the weary time of 
waiting which it may please Him to appoint, until that day in which 
it shall be His good pleasure to reveal the truth! God help all patient 
creatures labouring under the burden of an unjust suspicion, and support 
them unto the end! 

John Mellish chafed and fretted himself ceaselessly all through that 
August day at the non-appearance of the detective. Why didn’t he 
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come? He had promised to bring or send them news of his proceedings. 
Talbot in vain assured his friend that Mr. Grimstone was no doubt hard 
at work ; that such a discovery as he had to make was not to be made 
in a day; and that Mr. Mellish had nothing to do but to make himself as 
comfortable as he could, and wait quietly for the event he desired so 
eagerly. 

“T should not say this to you, John,’ Mr. Bulstrode said by and by, 
“if I did not believe—as I know this man Grimstone believes—that we 
are upon the right track, and are pretty sure to bring the crime home to 
the wretch who committed it. You can do nothing but be patient, and 
wait the result of Grimstone’s labours.” 

“Yes,” cried John Mellish ; “and in the mean time all these people 
are to say cruel things of my darling, and keep aloof from her, and— 
No, I can’t bear it, Talbot ; I can’t bear it. I'll turn my back upon 
this confounded place; I’ll sell it; I’ll burn it down; T’'il—I’ll do any 
thing to get away, and take my precious one from the wretches who have 
slandered her!” 

“ That you shall not do, John Mellish,” exclaimed Talbot Buistrode, 
“until the murderer of James Conyers has been discovered. Go away 
then, as soon as you like; for the associations of this place cannot be 
otherwise than disagreeable to you—fur a time, at least. But until 
the truth is out, you must remain here. If there is any foul suspicion 
against Aurora, her presence here will best give the lie to that suspicion. 
It was her hurried journey to London which first set people talking of 
her, I dare say,” added Mr. Bulstrode, who was of course entirely ignorant 
of the fact that an anonymous letter from Mrs. Powell had originally 
aroused the suspicions of the Doncaster constabulary. 

So through the long summer's day Talbot reasoned with and comforted 
his friend, never growing weary of his task, never for one moment losing 
sight of the interests of Aurora Mellish and her husband. 

Perhaps this was a self-imposed penalty for the wrong which he had 
done the banker’s daughter long ago in the dim starlit chamber at Felden. 
If it was so, he did penance very cheerfully. 

“ Heaven knows how gladly I would do her a service,” he thought ; 
“her life has been a troubled one, in spite of her father’s thousands. 
Thank Heaven, my poor little Lucy has never been forced into playing 
the heroine of a tragedy like this ; thank Heaven, my poor little darling’s 
life flows evenly and placidly in a smooth channel.” 

He could not but reflect with something of a shudder that it might 
have been his wife whose history was being canvassed throughout the 
West Riding. He could not be otherwise than pleased to remember 
that the name of the woman he had chosen had never gone beyond the 
holy circle of her own home, to be the common talk among strangers. 

There are things which are utterly unendurable to some people, but 
which are not at all terrible in the eyes of others. John Mellish, secure 
in his own belief in his wife's innocence, would have been content to carry 
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her away with him, after razing the home of his forefathers to the ground, 
and defying all Yorkshire to find flaw or speck upon her fair fame. But 
Talbot Bulstrode would have gone mad with the agony of the thought 
that common tongues had defiled the name he loved, and would, in no 
after-triumph of his wife’s innocence, have been able to forget or to recover 
from the torture of that unendurable agony. There are people who can- 
not forget, and Tulbot Bulstrode was one of them. He had never for- 
gotten his Christmas agony at Felden Woods, and the after- struggle 
at Bulstrode Castle; nor did he ever hope to forget it. The happiness of 
the present, pure and unalloyed though it was, could not annihilate the 
anguish of the past. Zhat stood alone,—so many months, weeks, days, 
and hours of unutterable misery riven away from the rest of his life, to 
remain for ever a stony memorial upon the smooth plains of the past. 

Archibald Martin Floyd sat with his daughter and Lucy in Mrs. 
Mellish’s morning-room, the pleasantest chamber for many reasons, but 
chiefly because it was removed from the bustle of the house, and from 
the chance of unwelcome intrusion. All the troubles of that house- 
hold had been made light of in the presence of the old man, and no word 
had been dropped before him which could give him reason to guess that 
his only child had been suspected of the most fearful crime that man or 
woman can commit. But Archibald Floyd was not easily to be deceived 
where his daughter’s happiness was in question; he had watched that 
beautiful face, whose ever-varying expression was its highest charm, so 
long and earnestly, as to have grown familiar with its every look. No 
shadow upon the brightness of his daughter’s beauty could possibly escape 
the old man’s eyes, dim as they may have grown for the figures in his 
banking-book. It was Aurora’s business, therefore, to sit by her father’s 
side in the pleasant morning-room, to talk to him and amuse him; while 
John rambled hither and thither, and made himself otherwise tiresome to 
his patient companion, Talbot Bulstrode. Mrs. Mellish repeated to her 
father again and again that there was no cause for uneasiness; they were 
merely anxious—naturally anxious—that the guilty man should be found 
and brought to justice; nothing more. 

The banker accepted this explanation of his daughter's pale face very 
quietly ; but he was not the less anxious,—anxious he scarcely knew why, 
but with the shadow of a dark ome hanging over him that was not to 
be driven away. 

Thus the long August day wore itself out, and the low sun—blazing 
a lurid red behind the trees in Mellish Wood, until it made that pool 
beside which the murdered man had fallen seem a pool of blood—gave 
warning that one weary day of watching and suspense was nearly done. 

John Mellisb, far too restless to sit long at dessert, had roamed out 
upon the lawn, still attended by his indefatigable keeper, Talbot Bulstrode, 
and employed himself in pacing up and down the smooth grass amid Mr. 
Dawson’s flower-beds, looking always towards the pathway that led to the 
house, and breathing suppres ssed anathemas against the dilatory detective. 
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“One day nearly gone, thank Heaven, Talbot!” he said, with an im- 
patient sigh. “Will to-morrow bring us no nearer to what we want, I won- 
der? What if it should go on like this for long? what if it should go on 
for ever, until Aurora and I go mad with this wretched anxiety and sus- 
pense? Yes, I know you think me a fool and a coward, Talbot Bul- 
strode; but I can’t bear it quietly, I tell you I can’t. I know there 
are some people who can shut themselves up with their troubles, and 
sit down quietly and suffer without a groan; but I can’t. I must ery 
out when I am tortured, or I should dash my brains out against the 
first wall I came to, and make an end of it. To think that any body 
should suspect my darling! to think that they should believe her to 
Mien” 

“To think that you should have believed it, John!” said Mr. Bul- 
strode gravely. 

“Ah, there’s the cruellest stab of all,” cried John; “if J,—I who 
know her, and love her, and believe in her as man never yet believed in 
woman,—if J could have been bewildered and maddened by that horrible 
chain of cruel circumstances, every one of which pointed— Heaven help 
me!—at her!—if J could be deluded by these things until my brain 
reeled, and I went nearly mad with doubting my own dearest love, what 
may strangers think—strangers who neither know nor love her, but who 
are only too ready to believe any thing unnaturally infamous? Talbot, I 
won't endure this any longer. I’ll ride into Doncaster and see this man 
Grimstone. He must have done some good to-day. I'll go at once.” 

Mr. Mellish would have walked straight off to the stables ; but Talbot 
Bulstrode caught him by the arm. 

“You may miss the man on the road, John,” he said. ‘“ He came 
last night after dark, and may come as late to-night. There’s no know- 
ing whether he’ll come by the road, or the short cut across the fields. 
You're as likely to miss him as not.” 

Mr. Mellish hesitated. 

“ He mayn’t come at all to-night,” he said; “and I tell you I can’t 
bear this suspense.” 

“ Let me ride into Doncaster, then, John,” urged Talbot; “and you 
stay here to receive Grimstone if he should come.” 

Mr. Mellish was considerably mollified by this proposition. 

“ Will you ride into the town, Talbot?” he said. ‘“ Upon my word, 
it’s very kind of you to propose it. I shouldn’t like to miss this man upon 
any account; but at the same time I don’t feel inclined to wait for the 
chance of his coming or staying away. I’m afraid I’m a great nuisance 
to you, Bulstrode.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” answered Talbot, with a smile. 

Perhaps he smiled involuntarily at the notion of how little John Mel- 
lish knew what a nuisance he had been through that weary day. 

“Tl go with very great pleasure, John,” he said, “if you'll tell them 
to saddle a horse for me.” 
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“To be sure; you shall have Red Rover, my covert hack. We'll go 
round to the stables, and see about him at once.” 

The truth of the matter is, Talbot Bulstrode was very well pleased 
to hunt up the detective himself, rather than that John Mellish should 
execute that errand in person; for it would have been about as easy 
for the young squire to have translated a number of the Sporting Maga- 
zine into Porsonian Greek, as to have kept a secret for half an hour, 
however earnestly entreated, or however conscientiously determined to 
do so. 

Mr. Bulstrode had made it his particular business, therefore, during 
the whole of that day, to keep his friend as much as possible out of the 
way of every living creature, fully aware that Mr. Mellish’s manner 
would most certainly betray him to the least observant eyes that might 
chance to fall upon him. 

Red Rover was saddled, and, after twenty loudly-whispered injunc- 
tions from John, Talbot Bulstrode rode away in the evening sunlight. 
The nearest way from the stables to the high road took him past the 
north lodge. It had been shut up since the day of the trainer’s funeral, 
such furniture as it contained left to become a prey to moths and rats; 
for the Mellish servants were a great deal too superstitiously impressed 
with the story of the murder to dream of readmitting those goods and 
chattels which had been selected for Mr. Conyers’ accommodation, to the 
garrets whence they had been taken. The door had been locked, there- 
fore, and the key given to Dawson the gardener, who was to be once 
more free to use the place as a storehouse for roots and matting, super- 
annuated cucumber-frames, and crippled garden-tools. 

The place looked dreary enough, though the low sun made a gorgeous 
illumination upon one of the latticed windows that faced the crimson 
west, and though the last leaves of the roses were still lying upon the 
long grass in the patch of garden before the door, out of which Mr. Con- 
yers had gone to his last resting-place. One of the stable-boys had ac- 
companied Mr. Bulstrode to the lodge in order to open the rusty iron 
gates, which hung loosely on their hinges, and were never locked. 

Talbot rode at a brisk pace into Doncaster, never drawing rein until 
he reached the little inn at which the detective had taken up his quarters. 
Mr. Grimstone had been snatching a hasty refreshment, after a weary and 
useless perambulation about the town, and came out with his mouth full 
to speak to Mr. Bulstrode. But he took very good care not to confess 
that since three o’clock that day neither he nor his ally had seen or heard 
of Mr. Stephen Hargraves, or that he was actually no nearer the discovery 
of the murderer than he had been at eleven o’clock upon the previous 
night, when he had discovered the original proprietor of the fancy waist- 
coat, with buttons by Crosby, Birmingham, in the person of Dawson the 
gardener. 

“T’m not losing any time, sir,” he said, in answer to Talbot’s in- 
quiries ; “my sort of work's quiet work, and don’t make no show till 
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it’s done. I’ve reason to think the man we want is in Doncaster; so I 
stick in Doncaster, and mean to, till I lay my hand upon him; unless I 
should get information as would point further off. Tell Mr. Mellish I’m 
doing my duty, sir, and doing it conscientious; and that I shall neither 
eat nor drink nor sleep more than just as much as’]] keep human nature 
together, until I’ve done what I’ve set my mind on doing.” 

“ But you’ve discovered nothing fresh, then ?” said Talbot; “ you've 
nothing new to tell me ?” 

“Whatever I’ve discovered is neither here nor there yet awhile, sir,” 
answered the detective vaguely. “You keep your heart up, and tell Mr. 
Mellish to keep his heart up, and trust in me.” 

Talbot Bulstrode was obliged to be content with this rather doubtful 
comfort. It was not much, certainly; but he determined to make the 
best of it to John Mellish. 

He rode out of Doncaster, past the “ Reindeer” and the white-fronted 
houses of the wealthier citizens of that prosperous borough, and away 
upon the smooth high road. The faint shimmer of the pale early moon- 
light lit up the tree-tops to right and left of him, as he left the suburb 
behind, and made the road ghostly beneath his horse’s feet. He was in 
no very hopeful humour, after his interview with Mr. Grimstone, and he 
knew that hungry-eyed members of the Doncaster constabulary were 
keeping stealthy watch upon every creature in the Mellish household, 
and that the slanderous tongues of a greedy public were swelling into a 
loud and ominous murmur against the wife John loved. Every hour, 
every moment, was of vital importance. A hundred perils menaced them 
on every side. What might they not have to dread from eager busy- 
bodies anxious to distinguish themselves, and proud of being the first to 
circulate a foul scandal against the lovely daughter of one of the richest 
men upon the Stock Exchange ? Hayward the coroner, and Lofthouse 
the rector, both knew the secret of Aurora’s life; and it would be little 
wonder if, looking at the trainer’s death by the light of that knowledge, 
they believed her guilty of some share in the ghastly business which had 
terminated the trainer’s service at Mellish Park. 

What if, by some horrible fatality, the guilty man should escape, and 
the truth never be revealed. For ever and for ever, until her blighted 
name should be written upon a tombstone, Aurora Mellish must rest 
under the shadow of this suspicion. Could there be any doubt that the 
sensitive and highly-strung nature would give way under the unendur- 
able burden; that the proud heart would break beneath the undeserved 
disgrace ? What misery for her! and not for her alone, but for every 
one who loved her, or had any share in her history. Heaven pardon the 
selfishness that prompted the thought, if Talbot Bulstrode remembered 
that he would have some part in that bitter disgrace; that his name was 
allied, if only remotely, with that of his wife's cousin; and that the 
shame which would make the name of Mellish a byword, must also cast 
some slur upon the escuicheon of the Bulstrodes. Sir Bernard Burke, 
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compiling the romance of the county families, would tell that cruel story, 
and hinting cautiously at Aurora’s guilt, would scarcely fail to add, that 
the suspected lady’s cousin had married Talbot Raleigh Bulstrode, Esq., 
eldest son and heir of Sir John Walter Raleigh Bulstrode, Baronet, of 
Bulstrode Castle, Cornwall. 

Now, although the detective had affected a hopeful and even mysteri- 
ous manner in his brief interview with Talbot, he had not succeeded in 
hoodwinking that gentleman, who had a vague suspicion that all was not 
quite right, and that Mr. Joseph Grimstone was by no means so certain 
of success as he pretended to be. 

“It’s my firm belief that this man Hargraves has given him the 
slip,” Talbot thought. “He said something about believing him to be in 
Doncaster, and then the next moment added that he might be further 
off. It’s clear, therefore, that Grimstone doesn’t know where he is; and 
in that case, it’s as likely as not that the man’s made off with his money, 
and will get away from England, in spite of us. If he does this—” 

Mr. Bulstrode did not finish the sentence. He had reached the north 
lodge, and dismounted to open the iron gate. The lights of the house 
shone hospitably far away beyond the wood, and the voices of some men 
about the stable-gates sounded faintly in the distance; but the north 
lodge and the neglected shrubbery around it were as silent as the grave, 
and had a certain phantom-like air in the dim moonlight. 

Talbot led his horse through the gates. He looked up at the windows 
of the lodge as he passed, half involuntarily; but he stopped with a sup- 
pressed exclamation of surprise at the sight of a feeble glimmer, which 
was not the moonlight, in the window of that upper chamber in which 
the murdered man had slept. Before that exclamation had well-nigh 
crossed his lips, the light had disappeared. 

If any one of the Mellish grooms or stable-boys had beheld that brief 
apparition, he would have incontinently taken to his heels, and rushed 
breathless to the stables, with a wild story of some supernatural horror in 
the north lodge; but Mr. Bulstrode, being altogether of another mettle, 
walked softly on, still leading his horse, until he was well out of ear-shot 
of any one within the lodge, when he stopped and tied the Red Rover’s 
bridle to a tree, and turned back towards the north gates, leaving the 
corn-fed covert hack cropping greedily at dewy hazel-twigs, and any 
greenmeat within his reach. 

The heir of Sir John Walter Raleigh Bulstrode crept back to the 
lodge almost as noiselessly as if he had been educated for Mr. Grimstone’s 
profession, choosing the grassy pathway beneath the trees for his cau- 
tious footsteps. As he approached the wooden paling that shut in the 
little garden of the lodge, the light which had been so suddenly extin- 
guished reappeared behind the white curtain of the upper window. 

“It’s queer!” mused Mr. Bulstrode, as he watched the feeble glim- 
mer; “but I dare say there’s nothing in it. The associations of this 
place are strong enough to make one attach a foolish importance to any 
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thing connected with it. I think I heard John say the gardeners keep 
their tools there, and I suppose it’s one of them. But it’s late, too, 
for any of them to be at work.” 

It had struck ten while Mr. Bulstrode rode homeward ; and it was more 
than unlikely that any of the Mellish servants would be out at such a time. 

Talbot lingered by the wicket-gate, irresolute as to what he should 
do next, but thoroughly determined to see the last of this late visitor at 
the north lodge, when the shadow of a man flitted across the white 
curtain,—a shadow even more weird and ungainly than such things are, 
—the shadow of a man with a humpback ! 

Talbot Bulstrode uttered no cry of surprise; but his heart knocked 
furiously against his ribs, and the blood rushed hotly to his face. He 
never remembered having seen the Softy; but he had always heard him 
described as a humpbacked man. There could be no doubt of the 
shadow’s identity ; there could be still less doubt that Stephen Hargraves 
had visited that place for no good purpose. What could bring him 
there—to that place above all other places, which, if he were indeed 
guilty, he would surely most desire to avoid? Stolid, semi-idiotic, 
as he was supposed to be, surely the common terrors of the lowest as- 
sassin, half-brute, half-Caliban, would keep him away from that spot. 
These thoughts did not occupy more than those few moments in which 
the violent beating of Talbot Bulstrode’s heart held him powerless to 
move or act; then, pushing open the gate, he rushed across the tiny gar- 
den, trampling recklessly upon the neglected flower-beds, and softly tried 
the door. It was firmly secured with a heavy chain and padlock. 

“ He has got in at the window, then,” thought Mr. Bulstrode. “ What, 
in Heaven’s name, could be his motive in coming here?” 

Talbot was right. The little lattice-window had been wrenched 
nearly off its hinges, and hung loosely among the tangled foliage that 
surrounded it. Mr. Bulstrode did not hesitate a moment before he 
plunged head foremost into the narrow aperture through which the Softy 
must have found his way, and scrambled as he could into the little room. 
The lattice, strained still further, dropped, with a crashing noise, behind 
him; but not soon enough to serve as a warning for Stephen Hargraves, 
who appeared upon the lowest step of the tiny corkscrew staircase at 
the same moment. He was carrying a tallow-candle in a battered tin- 
candlestick in his right hand, and he had a small bundle under his left 
arm. His white face was no whiter than usual, but he presented an 
awfully corpse-like appearance to Mr. Bulstrode, who had never seen 
him, or noticed him, before. ‘The Softy recoiled, with a gesture of in- 
tense terror, as he saw Talbot; and a box of lucifer-matches, which he 
had been carrying in the candlestick, rolled to the ground. 

“ What are you doing here?” asked Mr. Bulstrode sternly; “and 
why did you come in at the window ?” 

“TI warn’t doin’ no wrong,” the Softy whined piteously ; “and it 
ain’t your business neither,” he added, with a feeble attempt at insolence. 
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“Tt is my business. I am Mr. Mellish’s friend and relation; and I 
have reason to suspect that you are here for no good purpose,” answered 
Talbot. “TI insist upon knowing what you came for.” 

“T haven’t come to steal owght, any how,” said Mr. Hargraves ; 
“ there’s nothing here but chairs and tables, and ’taint loikely I’ve come 
arter them.” 

“Perhaps not; but you have come after something, and I insist 
upon knowing what it is. You wouldn’t come to this place unless you'd 
a very strong reason for coming. What have you got there ?” 

Mr. Bulstrode pointed to the bundle carried by the Softy. Stephen 
Hargraves’ small, red-brown eyes evaded those of his questioner, and 
made believe to mistake the direction in which Talbot looked. 

“What have you got there?” repeated Mr. Bulstrode; “ you know 
well enough what I mean. What have you got there, in that bundle 
under your arm?” 

The Softy clutched convulsively at the dingy bundle, and glared 
at his questioner with something of the savage terror of some ugly ani- 
mal at bay; except that in his brutalised manhood, he was more awk- 
ward, and perhaps more repulsive, than the ugliest of lower animals. 

“Tts nowght to you, nor to any body else,” he muttered sulkily. “I 
suppose a poor chap may fetch his few bits of clothes without bein’ called 
like this ?” 

“What clothes? Let me see the clothes.” 

“No, I won’t; they’re nowght toyou. They—it’s only an old weskit 
as was give me by one o’ th’ lads in th’ steables.” 

“ A waistcoat !” cried Mr. Bulstrode; “let me see it this instant. A 
waistcoat of yours has been particularly inquired for, Mr. Hargraves. 
It’s a chocolate waistcoat, with yellow stripes and brass buttons, unless 
I’m very much mistaken. Let me see it.” 

Talbot Bulstrode was almost breathless with excitement. The Softy 
stared aghast at the description of bis waistcoat, but he was too stupid 
to comprehend instantaneously the reason for which this garment was 
wanted. He recoiled for a few paces, and then made a rush towards 
the window ; but Talbot’s hands closed upon his collar, and held him as 
if in a vice. 

“You'd better not trifle with me,” cried Mr. Bulstrode ; “I’ve been 
accustomed to deal with refractory Sepoys in India, and I’ve had a 
struggle with a tiger before now. Show me that waistcoat.” 

“T won't!” 

“ By the Heaven above us, you shall !” 

“T won't!” 

The two men closed with each other in a hand-to-hand struggle. 
Powerful as the soldier was, he found himself more than matched by 
Stephen Hargraves, whose thick-set frame, broad shoulders, and sinewy 
arms were almost Herculean in their build. The struggle lasted for a 
considerable time,—or for a time that seemed considerable to both of the 
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combatants; but at last it drew towards its termination, and the heir of all 
the Bulstrodes, the commander of squadrons of horse, the man who had 
done battle with blood-thirsty Sikhs, and ridden against the black mouths 
of Russian cannon at Balaclava, felt that he could scarcely hope to hold 
out much longer against the half-witted hanger-on of the Mellish stables. 
The horny fingers of the Softy were upon his throat, the long arms of 
the Softy were writhing round him, and in another moment Talbot Bul- 
strode lay upon the floor of the north lodge, with the Softy’s knee 
planted upon his heaving chest. 

Another moment, and in the dim moonlight,—the candle had been 
thrown down and trampled upon in the beginning of the scuffle,—the 
heir of Bulstrode Castle saw Stephen Hargraves fumbling with his dis- 
engaged hand in his breast-pocket. 

One moment more, and Mr. Bulstrode heard that sharp metallic noise 
only associated with the opening of a clasp-knife. 

“Res,” hissed the Softy, with his hot breath close upon the fallen 
man’s cheek, “ you wanted t’ see th’ weskit, did you? but you shan’t, for 
T’ll sarve you asI sarved him. ’Taint loikely I’ll let you stand between 
me and two thousand pound.” 

Talbot Raleigh Bulstrode had a faint notion that a broad Sheffield 
blade flashed in the silvery moonlight; but at this moment his senses 
grew confused under the iron grip of the Softy’s hand, and he knew little, 
except that there was a sudden crashing of glass behind him, a quick 
trampling of feet, and a strange voice roaring some seafaring oath above 
his head. The suffocating pressure was suddenly removed from his throat ; 
some one, or something, was hurled into a corner of the little room; and 
Mr. Bulstrode sprang to his feet, a trifle dazed and bewildered, but quite 
ready to do battle again. 

“Who is it?” he cried. 

“Tt’s me, Samuel Prodder!” answered the voice that had uttered that 
dreadful seafaring oath. “‘ You were pretty nigh done for, mate, when I 
came aboard. It ain’t the first time I’ve been up here after dark, takin’ 
a quiet stroll and a pipe, before turning in over yonder,” Mr. Prodder 
indicated Doncaster by a backward jerk ofhisthumb. “I'd been watchin’ 
the light from a distance, till it went out suddenly five minutes ago, and 
then I came up close to see what was the matter. I don’t know who you 
are, or what you are, or why you've been quarrelling ; but I know you've 
been pretty near as nigh your death to-night as ever that chap was in the 
wood.” 

“The waistcoat!” gasped Mr. Bulstrode’; “let me see the waistcoat 

He sprang once more upon the Softy, who had rushed towards the 
door, and was trying to beat out the panel with his iron-bound clog; but 
this time Mr. Bulstrode had a stalwart ally in the merchant-captain. 

“A bit of rope comes uncommon handy in these cases,” said Samuel 
Prodder; “ for which reason I always make a point of carrying it some- 
where about me.” 
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He plunged up to his elbow in one of the capacious pockets of his 
tourist peg-tops, and produced a short coil of tarry rope. As he might 
have lashed a seaman to a mast in the last crisis of a wreck, so he lashed 
Mr. Stephen Hargraves now, binding him right and left, until the strug- 
gling arms and legs, and writhing trunk, were fain to be still. 

‘“‘ Now, if you want to ask him any questions, I make no doubt he’ll 
answer ’em,” said Mr. Prodder politely. ‘* You'll find him a deal quieter 
after that.” 

“T can’t thank you now,” Talbot answered hurriedly; “there'll be 
time enough for that by and by.” 

“Ay, ay, to be sure, mate,” growled the captain; “no thanks is 
needed where no thanks is due. Is there any thing else I can do for you?” 

“Yes, a good deal presently; but I must find this waistcoat first. 
Where did he put it, I wonder? Stay, I’d better try and get a light. 
Keep your eye upon that man while I look for it.” 

Captain Prodder only nodded. He looked upon his scientific lashing 
of the Softy as the triumph of art; but he hovered near his prisoner in 
compliance with Talbot’s request, ready to fall upon him if he should make 
any attempt to stir. 

There was enough moonlight to enable Mr. Bulstrode to find the 
lucifers and candlestick after a few minutes’ search. The candle was not 
improved by having been trodden upon; but Talbot contrived to light it, 


and then set to work to look for the waistcoat. 


The bundle had rolled into a corner. It was tightly bound with a 


quantity of whip-cord, and was harder than it could have been had it 


consisted solely of the waistcoat. 

“Hold the light for me while I undo this,” Talbot cried, thrusting 
the candlestick into Mr. Prodder’s hand. He was so impatient that he 
could scarcely wait while he cut the whip-cord about the bundle with the 
Softy’s huge clasp-knife, which he had picked up while searching for the 
candle. 

“T thought so,” he said, as he unrolled the waistcoat; “the money’s 
here.” 

The money was there, in a small Russia-leather pocket- book, in which 
Aurora had given it to the murdered man. If there had been any con- 
firmation needed for this fact, the savage yell of rage which broke from 
Stephen’s lips would have afforded that confirmation. 

“‘Tt’s the money,” cried Talbot Bulstrode. “TI call upon you, sir, 
to bear witness, whoever you may be, that I find this waistcoat and this 
pocket-book in the possession of this man, and that I take them from him 
after a struggle, in which he attempts my life.” 

“ Ay, ay, I know him well enough,” muttered the sailor; “he’s a bad 
’un; and him and me have had a stand further, before this.” 

“ And I call upon you to bear witness that this man is the murderer 
of James Conyers!” 

“ Wuar ?” roared Samuel Prodder; “him! Why, the double-dyed 
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villain, it was him that put it into my head that it was my sister Eliza’s 
chi—that it was Mrs. Mellish—” 

“Yes, yes, I know. But we’ve got him now. Will you run to the 
house, and send some of the men to fetch a constable, while I stop here ?” 

Mr. Prodder assented willingly. He had assisted Talbot in the first 
instance without any idea of what the business was to lead to. Now he 
was quite as much excited as Mr. Bulstrode. He scrambled through the 
lattice, and ran off to the stables, guided by the lighted windows of the 
grooms’ dormitories. 

Talbot waited very quietly while he was gone. He stood at a few 
paces from the Softy, watching Mr. Hargraves as he gnawed savagely at 
his bonds, in the hope, perhaps, of setting himself free. 

“T shall be ready for you,’ the young Cornishman said quietly, 
“whenever you're ready for me.” 

A crowd of grooms and hangers-on came with lanterns before the 
constable could arrive; and foremost amongst them came Mr. John 
Mellish, very noisy and very unintelligible. The door of the lodge was 
opened, and they all burst into the little chamber, where, heedless of grooms, 
gardeners, stable-boys, hangers-on, and rabble, John Mellish fell on his 
friend’s breast and wept aloud. 


L’Envot1. 


What more have I to tell of this simple drama of domestic life? The 
end has come. The element of tragedy which has been so intermingled 
in the history of a homely Yorkshire squire and his wife is henceforth 
to be banished from the record of their lives. The dark story which be- 
gan in Aurora Floyd’s folly, and culminated in the crime of a half-witted 
serving-man, has been told from the beginning to the end. It would be 
worse than. useless to linger upon the description of a trial which took 
place at York at the Michaelmas Assizes. The evidence against Stephen 
Hargraves was conclusive ; and the gallows outside York Castle ended the 
life of a man who had never been either help or comfort to any ore of his 
fellow-creatures. There was an attempt made to set up a plea of irre- 
sponsibility upon the part of the Softy, and the sobriquet which had been 
given him was urged in his defence ; but a set of matter-of-fact jurymen, 
looking at the circumstances of the murder, saw nothing in it but a most 
cold-blooded assassination, perpetrated by a wretch whose sole motive 
was gain; and the verdict which found Stephen Hargraves guilty was 
tempered by no recommendation to mercy. ‘I'he condemned murderer 
protested his innocence up to the night before his execution, and upon 
that night made a full confession of his crime, as is generally the custom of 
his kind. He related how he had followed James Conyers into the wood 
upon the night of his assignation with Aurora, and how he had watched 
and listened during the interview. He had shot the trainer in the back 
while Mr. Conyers sat by the water’s edge looking over the notes in the 
pocket-book, and he had used a button off his waistcoat instead of wadding, 
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not finding any thing else suitable for the purpose. He had hidden the waist- 
coat and pocket-book in a rat-hole in the wainscoat of the murdered man’s 
chamber, and, being dismissed from the lodge suddenly, had been com- 
pelled to leave his booty behind him, rather than excite suspicion. It was 
thus that he had returned upon the night on which Talbot found him, 
meaning to secure his prize and start for Liverpool at six o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Aurora and her husband left Mellish Park immediately after the com- 
mittal of the Softy to York prison. They went to the south of France, 
accompanied by Archibald Floyd, and once more travelled together 
through scenes which were overshadowed by no sorrowful association. 
They lingered long at Nice; and here Talbot and Lucy joined them, with 
an impedimental train of luggage and servants, and a Normandy nurse 
with a blue-eyed girl-baby. It was at Nice that another baby was born, 
a black-eyed child—a boy, I believe—but wonderfully like that solemn- 
faced infant which Mrs. Alexander Floyd carried to the widowed banker 
two-and-twenty years before at Felden Woods. 

It is almost supererogatory to say that Samuel Prodder, the sea- 
captain, was cordially received by hearty John Mellish and his wife. He 
is to be a welcome visitor at the Park whenever he pleases to come ; 
indeed, he is homeward bound from Barbadoes at this very time, his 
cabin- presses filled to overflowing with presents which he is carrying to 
Aurora, in the way of chilis preserved in vinegar, guava-jelly, the strongest 
Jamaica rum, and other trifles suitable for a lady’s acceptance. It may 
be some comfort to the gentlemen in Scotland Yard to know that John 
Mellish acted liberally to the detective, and gave him the full reward, 
although Talbot Bulstrode had been the captor of the Softy. 

So we leave Aurora, a little changed, a shade less defiantly bright, 
perhaps, but unspeakably beautiful and tender, bending over the cradle of 
her first-born; and though there are alterations being made at Mellish, 
and loose-boxes for brood-mares building upon the site of the north lodge, 
and a subscription tan-gallop being laid across Harper's Common, I 
doubt if my heroine will care so much for horseflesh, or take quite so 
keen an interest in weight-for-age races as compared to handicaps, as she 
has done in the days that are gone. 


THE END. 
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Off the Rails. 


AN acute physician has discovered the fatal effects of railway travelling 
upon the health; he may be right or wrong in his view, but I fancy there 
is a line of rails laid along the common road of life which is a more wear- 
ing groove to get into. The friction there is tremendous, in spite of all 
the oil of human kindness poured upon the wheels; the best axles and 
tires burst under the pressure, strong buffers are wanted, valves in the 
engine are strained, tubes get choked and burnt through, and at last we 
come to a dead stand. Something must be done for the human locomo- 
tive, or it must be shunted off the line of life altogether. The elastic vapour 
of the mind no longer rising to the brain, that vital source of heavenly 
flame threatens to crystallise. The thoughts become flat, stale, and un- 
profitable; visions horrible loom in the future,—life at a cold-water 
establishment, baths at Pau, winter at Algiers, Madeira, Torquay ; total 
cessation from thought (prescribed by a mad doctor); and finally, to be 
turned up in the family paddock, like an old horse, to be fired and blistered. 
Rather than succumb to such a fate, let me prescribe that old elixir vite 
—tresh air and exercise. 

To start through the hideous wilderness that surrounds our Babylon 
would be exasperating to a man bent on a revel in the fresh mountain- 
air and life in the woods. These are regions to take a tremendous 
header right through at once. So that, as an Irish friend of mine used to 
say, the best way of beginning a walk is to start by the train; and third 
class, because it breaks-in the nerves to rough company, it isn’t too com- 
fortable, makes one hardy, and as to the look of the thing, why if any 
supercilious friend asks why you travel third class, you can tell him— 
simply because there isn’t a fourth. 

Somersetshire, I own, was my first love ; I courted her as a painter, 
wandering in her company through rich pastures, under the shade of 
noble elms, and, like other interested “ parties,” cribbing rich thievery all 
the while—lovely distances of opal and azure, sunsets of ruby and gold, 
foregrounds of docks and thistles and ferns and moss-grown rock, all 
enough to make a painter’s fortune if he could but carry them away. To 
this Arcadia I hied, and straight to the spot which Drayton, in his Poly- 
olbion, calls, 





“Taunton’s fruitful Deane, not matcht by any ground ;” 


a sort of Tempe of Beeotia, a place to laugh and grow fat in; with an air 
so soft and balmy, that Sidney Smith called it “a demoralising atmosphere.” 
What sly allusion he hid in this, I know not ; but certainly life seems an ex- 
qnisite joke in these parts: the tillers of the soil seem to take no thought 
of the morrow; the fields are ever green, and the beasts ever fat. Your 
boned ust- grinders, your sewer-sifters, and your other scientific muck- 
rake s, can find no abiding place here, though the steam-plough and the 
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threshing-machine are heard panting and breathing hard in the early 
morn, as if some farmer Polyphemus was just doing a little gardening 
before breakfast. The worst of it is, as my most excellent friend the Rev. 
Cincinnatus Hartiboy, who has the care of the souls of these ingenuous 
people, says, “the land’s too good for them; the constant feast of plenty 
smothers the sentiment of gratitude, and brutalises the mind. Why, sir, 
I was remarking to a farmer in my parish the other day, that he ought to 
be thankful for such a bountiful crop of apples ; when the fellow, looking 
with a leer at the loaded trees, said, ‘ Yez, sir; I do come out and laugh 
at ’em, they do hang likes ropes o’ inguns. Please God, there’ll be farty 
or fifty bags on ’em; but please un or no, I warn’d there'll be farty.’ ” 
This farmer Godding is but a fair sample of the permanent fauna of the 
country; he was precisely the sort of man typified by the old story 
of the parson consulting his churchwarden if it would not be well to 
offer the prayer for fair weather: “ Well, sir, you can offer the prayer if 
you'd a mind; but it baint no sort o’ good so long as the wind bides 
where’t do.” What savages! we exclaim at first; but this is not doing 
justice to them, for in all that are called the substantial relations of life, 
these people have all the good old English habits and customs; it is 
only that the plain matter-of-fact philosophy of their view wants soften- 
ing a little,—as we should say amongst ourselves, there is a deficiency of 
that reticence which is so agreeable an amenity in modern civilisation ; 
they are not a whit more pagan than the rest of the world. And as to 
their dialect, I question whether, with all its clownish tones to our ears, 
it is not to be respected, as being far more like the genuine old English 
of Chaucer and Piers Plowman than the French-polished Latinity of our 
speech. But all this is being fast rooted out by the Education Code; 
the children are being taught the right pronunciation, which means that 
they are to change their old dialect for genuine Cockney. I confess 
to a certain liking for the old rural population, though there can be 
nothing but hate for serfdom of all kinds; but I wonder whether govern- 
ment education and the steam-plough are to drive the offspring of the 
peasantry either to seek their fortunes in the great cities, clear the bush of 
the antipodes, or hunt the Sacramento for gold with the savage pack of 
ruffians aboriginal and outlaws by inclination. I was struck throughout 
my walk, which covered about 200 miles of ground in Devon and Somerset, 
with the scarcity of young men and maidens; a fair average, perhaps, of 
children, but no corresponding proportion of manhood and young women. 
The labourers seemed to me generally to be old screws, and the women 
fit partners for them. It’s well, indeed, that machinery is prepared to 
reap the fields, till the land, and milk the cows; the next thing to be 
done must be to invent machines to make the beds, scrub the floors, cook 
the dinner and serve it; for the race of domestic servants is all but ex- 
tinct, what with educating, ameliorating, and colonising. 

It is interesting to see in these counties what a very different person 
the clergyman of to-day is, compared with the personage called “a good 
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churchman” some twenty or thirty years ago only. That rubicund type, 
which suggested tithes of fat things and clerical port, is extinct; it has 
given place to a better man and a more reverend minister. It is true 
one sees, as the phrase is,“ High-Church proclivities” every where, and 
Low-Church nowhere, except at the narrow circles of the watering- places, 
where the invalids walking in the valley of the shadow of death some- 
times support a pet of their own choice. Certainly there may be ob- 
served a little undue exaltation of the rubric, and an over-sensitiveness 
on points of ceremonial observance. But when this is joined with a very 
genuine sense of duty, and with a simple, unaffected performance of it, 
without the least sanctimonious or pharisaical spirit,—when ruinous and 
dirty churches are restored and cared for, those sleeping-boxes called 
pews turned out, the solemn tones of the organ and the chant in place of 
the nasal psalmody of urchin clodpates, and the whole worship conducted 
with feeling and siacerity,—then I think we must say that High Church 
is to be thanked. Another feature that I noticed as a wholesome inno- 
vation was, the interest the clergy take now in cultivating the innocent 
enjoyments of the people,—entering into their harvest-home games, and 
turning them from gross rioting and debauchery into healthful and manly 
gatherings, never forgetting a few good words to wind up with. These 
rustic rejoicings are kept with no small rivalry of one parish against an- 
other, as to which will have the prettiest arches, the best band, and the 
biggest sheep to roast whole. Ata little place called Bishop’s Hull, on 
the Tone, I walked under an arch formed entirely of heather in full 
bloom—really a lovely bit of rustic decoration. All the gentry, and all 
who can afford a mite, subscribe ; and the ladies generally design some 
ornamental mottoes, besides presiding over the tea in the tent, and after- 
wards at the harmonium in the choir of the church, and of course joining 
in the country dance. The feeding is something tremendous, and the 
games are of the rough and tumbling order that suits the rustic organisa- 
tion. Perhaps a dozen strong yokels start in a race blindfold, wheeling 
their barrows: some tremendous collisions occur between the lusty fel- 
lows, and one or two generally bowl over into the ditch; but the winner 
has made matters safe by giving a dexterous wriggle, just as his eyes 
are bandaged, as you may perceive, if you notice that he goes with a 
peculiar twist of his neck. There are those who see long vistas of wrong, 
I believe, in these jollifications ; for my part, the mirth and the good 
feeling of these “sunburnt sicklemen” were all I looked for. The school-féte 
is another of these revivals, where our clergy assert their superiority over 
their Romish rivals by showing their interest in wives and families, and that 
healthy and manly geniality which belongs to natures not warped and 
starved by the dogmas of asceticism. To my eye, there is no more miser- 
able-looking creature than your celibate in the midst of women and children. 
Verily he has no part nor lotamong them. Their future in this world has 
no interest for him ; all he thinks of is their future in the other world,— 
which would be all very well if they had not to spend their threescore- 
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and-ten here below. I hope this practical view is not illiberal. If the 
care of souls cannot bear the test of real life, it has lost its savour. 
Cincinnatus took me to one of these delightful child-treats, at a neighbour- 
ing village, on the lawn and orchard of the parsonage, under the shadow of 
the old church, with a sunny landscape beyond. It was like a cup of cold 
water in the desert to see two rectors—one gray-haired, the other in his 
prime—running races through lanes of children; the vigorous Oxonian 
holding-in and laying, as they say, well up to the old oss, till the run- 
in, and then coming in, with a sham rush, a bad second, letting his 
senior win, amidst the shouts of the boys. It was grand to see the satis- 
faction of his reverence beaming in his jolly face, as, puffing and blowing 
and laughing, he panted out, “ You see, I’m not so young as I was.” 
But it was plain to any one who had an eye for a horse that the loser in 
this race was a man o’ mettle; and indeed he was the favourite for choice 
at every thing, was this Rev. Mr. Goodfellow. At one moment he 
would be chatting with a group under the walnut-tree, where the wife 
and pretty daughters of the rector were the centre of attraction; at the 
next you would see him hopping for his life against some younger bro- 
ther, and safe to beat him, or showing the boys how to jump on all fours 
over the forms, like a deer. I fancy some one may say, “ How unbe- 
coming !” “What levity!” To me it did not seem so. I remarked to 
Cincinnatus what a splendid fellow he was, how young-minded, as the 
old Greeks would say; to which my friend added, “ Yes, and it isn’t all 
child’s play that he does, though he leads the simplest life in the world. 
If there’s a new church wanted, or a school, or the subscription for re- 
storing the famous Merlin tower of Taunton lags, down comes Goodfellow 
with the needful, and the good work is done. Like William of Wyke- 
ham, he is just now completing the good deeds of his life by building a 
church after his own heart, and a very beautiful one it will be.” This 
man must have thoughts more precious than gold, said I to myself. He 
might dwell in purple and fine linen, and fatten on a good living, “ keep- 
ing,” as they say, a curate to do the duty. Here is another develop- 
ment of High Church. They do say in Somerset, as I was told indeed, 
that all this shaking among the dry bones began at that little germinal 
spot of controversy, Brampford Speke. 

Taunton, the town on the river Tone, is an interesting old place, 
with an old character for independence. Blake defended the castle 
against 10,000 men, under Lord Goring, in 1642; and the Merry 
Monarch didn’t forget this when he condemned it spitefully to be dis- 
mantled ; and so it has fast followed the fate of the old stronghold of 
Ina, king of the West Saxons. It is an ancient parliament place, the 
right of voting being possessed only by the “ pot-walloners” or “ wallop- 
ers,” who boiled their own pot. Taunton seems to sleep all the week; 
but on a market-day wakes up, and becomes all alive with country- 
folks, who march in and take the place by storm, pitching down their 
garden-stuff, and hooking up their meat, as ifthe town belonged to them, 
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instead of they being dependent on the wants of the inhabitants. Lea- 
ther-legg¢ed farmers and country squires block up the pavement in groups ; 
and if you cross the road you must keep a sharp look-out, or you'll be 
run down by the farmers’ dashing wives and daughters in their trap, 
driving with very light hands indeed some blundering cart-colt, an al- 
mighty stepper, but with no more mouth than a rhinoceros. I escaped 
by a miracle, and growled out the reflection—All women like to go fast, 
and they love to handle the reins; why? because it’s so nice to have 
full command with no responsibility. But this bit of speculation in 
social science was dashed away in no time by the sight of the splendid 
tower of St. Mary Magdalene, at the end of a straight avenue of houses. 

As it shone out against the azure sky, cloudless and pure as the 
ether of space, glittering in the golden rays of the evening sun, it 
looked like the gate of some celestial city, such as Bunyan dreamt of. 
The golden sunlight touched with exquisite sharpness every detail of the 
sculptured tracery of the windows, the delicate lacework of the parapets, 
and the crocketed pinnacles. The tint of the new stone is like ivory, 
rich with age, and the statues in the niches had the appearance of fine 
marble. Walking up to it, the eye is charmed with the beauty of the 
work, copied, it is true, from the old; but still how admirably has been 
restored, or rather reproduced, the glorious design of the old inventor! 
Whether he was the famous William of Wykeham, or Richard Beere, 
abhot of Glastonbury (1493-1524), whose initials were traceable on 
some of the old carved work, is lost in the dust of scarce more than 
three hundred years. All seemed to me perfect but the statues in the 
niches: in these the artist-workman has scarcely caught the feeling 
of the time. His work savours too strongly of Overbeck, and the 
modern German and French schools of ecclesiastical art. The inte- 
rior is decorated in good style, and beautiful for the carving of the 
capitals,—the work of an English artist-workman, whose hand, I fancy, 
from the taste and touch, is also to be recognised in some exquisite 
capitals in the little church at St. Audrey’s, formed of branches of various 
kinds, with fruit and flowers and birds, all treated with delightful fancy. 
One of the most charmingly picturesque views is to be obtained from the 
vicarage-garden close by,—a velvet lawn shaded by noble elms, above 
which rises the fretted tower; while on the opposite side is seen the 
fine church of St. James. I couldn’t help thinking, as I looked with 
envy at the good vicar’s study-window, how many sermons in these 
trees and stones were to be found. The present incumbent would hardly 
know what to do with Master Simon de Lym’s little income of 21 ca- 
nonical loaves, 42 conventual flagons of ale, 7 loaves of bolted bread, 
28 of fine wheat, and 7 flagors of best ale, every week; besides 6 loads 
of hay and 7 bushels of oats for his horse, with 2s. a year for shoeing ; 
and on the Feast of the Nativity, 2 quarters of wheat from the priory 
granary. But talking of stones, the museum at Taunton possesses a very 
remarkable collection of fossil zoology and minerals, which was made by 
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the late Rev. Mr. Williams, the Buckland of the West, a silent but 
thoughtful worker, like Andrew Crosse, another Somerset man, pointed 
at naso suspenso because he dared to draw down the thunder, and make 
crystals better than Nature. They show an amazing relic here, in 
the shape of a wooden cup, found enclosed in a large slab in Kew- 
stoke Priory, which contains a dark substance, said to be the blood 
of Thomas 4 Beckett! The great churchman’s assassins, we know, 
were hunted through the land, and found at last a refuge on that 
wild rock in the Bristol Channel called the Steepholmes, where they 
expiated their crime in this dismal banishment. Lately, some old burial- 
place there has been dug up, and an ancient skull, very like all other 
skulls, was found; but if it belonged to one of the murderers, I should 
say he must have been a tanner. With this was found, however, a won- 
derfully perfect silver coin of Ethelwolf, stamped AEDELVVLF REX + 
HVNRED MONETA + EIDELNOD MONETA. This must have lain in the 
earth full a thousand years and more. 

Away now in the morning down Taunton Dean (Den means a valley), 
with the sun well up over the Quantock Hills, touching with glory Wel- 
lington’s monument upon the deep blue hills of Blackdown. The turnips 
and the rich meadows are wet with dew, and the hedges are spun over 
with fairy lacework, spangled with silver, and powdered with diamond- 
dust. All nothing but the spider’s work; but what an exquisite taste 
in the design of those webs, what nice gradations in form, what propor- 
tion !—a lesson or two here, methinks, for South Kensington. Then the 
rich colour of the bramble-branches, bending gracefully with their purple 
and crimson clusters, and the hips and haws studding the deep green 
foliage like spots of vermilion touched-in with a dashing hand, on purpose 
for colour’s sake. Whirr-rr, bang, bang! and you start as ifthe shot had 
struck you to the heart, instead of the pretty partridge; but there fly 
the rest of the covey, skimming away fast into the blue mist: a peep over 
the hedge, and there is the sportsman ramming down eartridge, while he 
shouts to his dogs, all wild and trembling with excitement. 

But we must trudge on towards Bishop’s Lydiard, a little dependency 
almost of the Lethbridge family, whose beautiful seat, Sandhill, lies close 
by, as their ancestry does in the fine old church. This was certainly a 
Roman station ; for in 1666, at Conquest Farm, an urn full of coins of 
the Emperors was found. It was a bishop’s manor till 1548, when the 
bishop exchanged it with Edward VI.; and thus it came, through 
various purchases, to the Letabridges. The little inn, out of respect 
to the present worthy baronet’s scruples upon total abstinence, has 
doffed its old sign of the ‘“ Lethbridge Arms,” and puts up one that, 
like the “Red Lion,” signifies, I suppose, any place where you may 
get roaring drunk. ‘The church, like all in Somerset and Devon, has 
a fine tower, and the interior has been decorated. The old cross in the 
churchyard is good; but the most curious thing here is a slab bearing 
part of an inscription in letters of the.tenth century, which is built into 
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the wall of the churchyard. The country becomes delightful, as you skirt 
Sandhill Park, and ascend the high ground looking over Combe Florey ; 
and there in a charming nook embowered with trees, deep in the dell, lies 
Sidney Smith’s little cot, just the place that such a Democritus would have 
gloried in. There are relics of the man to be shown, no doubt; but to me 
it was more congenial to see that same eternal loveliness of nature, fresh 
and fair, which must have been the charm of his life in this spot. Sim- 
plicity and kindliness, not cynicism, could grow here. 

Striking for the coast, you soon come upon Watchet, the quaintest 
old port, with apparently nothing whatever to do, unless it is to pre- 
vent the railway going on into the sea; and the railway seemed to have 
no better raison d’étre, with its single line, a truck and two carriages 
laden with the itinerant music-master, six inquisitive persons without 
occupation, and a heap of merchandise in the shape of beach-ballast. On 
the hill stands the parish-church, St. Decuman’s, a noble old tower, evi- 
dently raised with an eye to be useful to mariners, as a beacon and light- 
house, in days long since; the masonry admirable, and the stone a reddish 
limestone, showing every mark of the chisel as plain as if hewed only 
yesterday. I wondered whether the barley-sugar structure of her Ma- 
jesty’s palace at Westminster could have been cut in this. But I suppose 
it could not; and Sir Charles Barry, being determined to do something 
Gothic to last his time at least, made his omelette with a friable oolite. 
You may dive down from this bleak churchyard, glad to get away from 
that weird-looking yew-tree, into the water-meadows below, and mount 
again over furzy hills on the way to the coast at Blue Anchor. Here 
you come upon a wide range of blue shingle beach, big stones worn as 
true as an egg by tlie ceaseless roll of tue troubled sea. In the distance, 
looking over a dreary waste of waters, appears Dunster Castle, and fur- 
ther still old Dunkery beacon’s heathery head; in the foreground is 
a group of the North Somerset Rifles, blazing away at a target on a huge 
cliff of alabaster, not white as the Italian, but a pretty stone, semi-crys- 
talline, and the colour of good ham. Dunster Castle is best at a distance ; 
on nearing it, you begin to suspect whether it is the real old baronial 
thing—it looks too civilised, with its white-painted window-frames and 
glass.* The gardens are kept with taste, and there are many fine old 





* It is, however, a genuine old place, and was originally a residence of the 
West Saxon kings, known as Torre; whence Dunestorre.. William the Con- 
queror gave it to William de Moion (Mohun). In Edward IIL.’s reign a Lady Mo- 
hun sold it to a widow of Sir Andrew Luttrell, of Chilton, Devon. Hence the title 
of the present possessors. ‘The property was the subject of a law-suit, which puz- 
zled all the lawyers of those days: the Duke of York married a daughter of Sir John 
Mohun, and claimed it ; but during the suit he was settled with, in some way, and 
the Luttrells had quiet possession. Sir Hugh Luttrell was the first who lived here, 
and he is styled kinsman of Richard II. William Prynn, one of the first rebels 
against Charles, was kept a prisoner in Dunster Castle. The late Colonel Luttrell, 
of the Guards, fought with them at Waterloo, and was wounded at Hougoumont in 
a singular manner: his sword was suddenly knocked out of his hand ; but he felt 
no wound, till by accident the blood was noticed some time after, when it was found 
the ball had pierced the hand edgeways completely through. 
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trees about in the park—oaks and elms and beeches; but the lemon-tree 
in front of the castle is a rarity; itis an old emigré, and seems to flourish 
in the warm moist air, putting forth new branches and bearing really 
good fruit. Well might one fancy the iron rule of a Baron De Mohun 
over the little population of Dunster and Minehead. He might have sat 
in his oaken chair, and commanded the approaches to his lair; for the 
street is but an avenue to the castle-gate. The market-place is an odd- 
looking timber-built structure, like a huge rat-trap, the model old, perhaps, 
as King James; but the builders of the town have contrived to make a 
good thing of it for themselves, and so it has become quite a nondescript. 
Opposite to this is the “ Luttrell Arms,” a hostel not of imposing appear- 
ance, but where you can be put up in a dreary room papered with hand- 
bills, full of stale tobacco-smoke and fumes of beer, one candle, and a 
broken bell-rope; be attended upon quite promiscuously by a damsel 
who is always calling over her shoulder to somebody in the passage ; 
feast on rusty bacon and coffee that requires mastication; cider like 
gruel, if you drink that delicious wine of the country; and sleep— 
yes, the bed was an atonement. But to sum up, all this luxury is 
served at precisely the same charges as at the Euston, or any other 
first-rate hotel in London. I shook off the dust of Dunster with a 
silent imprecation against the place, and started at the rate of seven miles 
an hour over the hills, eager to sniff the air of Exmoor, and get out of 
the region of these landsharks. The road, such as it is, soon narrows 
into a lane ; then dwindles gradually into a grassy foot-path ; and tapers 
off at last, as you begin to get amongst the heather, into a mere track. 
This was the first trial of strength about the legs, the working of the 
knapsack, the fit of the shoes, and one’s general condition, all of which 
were reported sound and in good order. But it’s all very well to be 
tracing out the Giant’s Chair on Grabbist Hill, looking over the val- 
ley, and watching the sunlight streaking the sea with silver, if you 
know the way, or can inquire it of the nearest sheep that stares at you, 
as if he wondered also where you were going. The only way was to steer 
by the compass and the ordnance-map; and it is not so easy to make out 
the identity of sheep-paths on paper and on heather. However, there 
was no mistaking Dunkery beacon ahead, and bleak Exmoor Forest 
beyond; so my course was set to strike the foot of the beacon, and so 
down into Porlock. I knew the lay of the country, from having once had 
a pet scheme for converting the river Ex into a ship-canal, making a tun- 
nel or two through the troublesome bits, a few locks and weirs, and then 
coming out into the Bristol Channel at Porlock Bay, which I now saw in 
the distance. This bright thought for connecting the two great channels, 
and saving the voyage round the Land’s End, I need hardly say, went 
off, not on account of the engineering difficulties, because there are no 
such things in any really grand scheme, but simply for want of a few 
pounds. Well, thank Heaven! this country is likely to be preserved 
from the engineers for a good while; yet the hand of man is creeping 
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over it; the fir-tree in a few years springs into a useful timber, and 
provides labour for every one that can find a horse and a “put.” I soon 
fell in with a long rank of these rude vehicles, hauling the fir-poles, three at 
a time, down a path as steep as the side of a house, and a perfect Balaclava 
for ruts and mud. Walking, altogether, is a fine moral exercise, I own; it 
teaches patience, endurance, and self-reliance on level ground: but when 
you come, I won’t say to walk, but to be jerked down-hill over every 
species of treacherous ground for about three miles, the elasticity of the 
temper is sorely tried, to say nothing of your back-sinews and other 
organic “fixin’s.” This exasperated condition of mind and body was 
happily soothed by the sight of a farmhouse at the foot of Dunkery, 
more picturesque than most of the drawing-masters’ copies. The porch 
was a place to lose your heart in, and dream of happiness in the perfume of 
jasmine and roses, unless the blight of middle age had touched you, and 
then you'd sigh for a cigar. The garden would have taken the prize at 
the Crystal Palace for hydrangias, pink and blue, as high as the little 
roof, and the fuchsias, bent high over the moss-grown palings in delight- 
ful luxury of growth. I sat me down by a jet of crystal water springing 
from a wooden trough out of the bank, picked the watercress at my feet, 
and, with the ration which every pedestrian ought to carry in his pack, 
enjoyed a lunch in sight of this romantic cot. To climb Dunkery was 
tempting, because I knew that on the top of this highest point in England 
there is a cairn, and three immense fireplaces of huge stone placed in a 
triangle, used for alarm-signals in old times. But there was no time, if 
Lymmouth was to be reached at evening, and it was now some twenty 
miles off; so I kept the road, and wound round amongst many charming 
little dwellings of poor people, rich in flowers and wholesome greenery, 
passing through Brandy Street, where there is nothing to speak of except 
the mill, and the water-lane, and the three lovely children, with cheeks 
like the rose-leaf, who stood and stared at me with their large eyes of 
sapphire while I made a hasty sketch of the mill. 

Porlock is a good halting-place,—not to sleep at, for it looks rather 
aguish; but if you intend mounting over the hill, which is a teazer of 
about four miles downright collar-work, a rest will be welcome. If not in 
perfect trim, however, you can take to the coast, have a bathe at the new 
baths of Porlock Weir, and then go on to see the little church of Culbone, 
which is only 34 feet by 12, much smaller than the bijou churches of the 
Isle of Wight, St. Lawrence and Bonchurch, the first 42 feet by 14, the 
last 50 by 15. Porlock, in Saxon Portlocan, had, in 918, a royal palace, 
and Harold, son of the banished Earl of Kent, made a razzia upon it in 
1052. 

I was in a hilly mood; so, after a study of the map and a cup of very 
fair cider, the second climbing feat of the day was entered upon. Better 
than all the Turkish baths was this, opening the pores of the skin and 
the lungs at the same time, and raising the spirits, as you drank in the 
purer air at every step, and gained upon fresh beauties in the landscape. 
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The channel is splendid, below stretching away to its border of blue moun- 
tains, where in fancy I saw the forms of the Snowdon range, and far away 
over the bold headlands of Blue Anchor and St. Audrey’s, till the eye lost 
it in the hazy gray of the horizon. Inland you see over hill and dale be- 
yond T'aunton Dean, as far as the Mendip Hills; or else I dreamt it as I 
sat on the White-stones at the summit. Hereabouts you may stand with 
a foot in each county, though, as there was no one to show me, I couldn’t 
perform the feat, and so marched on along the bare hill-top, with a grand 
view across the valley of Exmoor Forest, now getting deep purple as the 
sun wore over tothe west. ‘The wind freshens, the mist is curling up the 
valley, the way seems weary, and not a creature to be seen fur miles, ex- 
cept the wild kite circling high in air on the prowl for his late dinner, who 
stuck to me like an evil spirit. I felt for my pocket-pistol, not to take a 
shot at the bird of prey, but to drive a wave of good Cognac into my 
own heart. It took effect; the pace was quickened, and I woke the echoes 
with such roulades as would have made an artist’s reputation—at the ‘“‘ Ox- 
ford.” The road was good, and soon began to be less lonely; here and 
there a cottage, and at last a companion turned up,—a professional fisher- 
man, and, in fact, the conservator of the Lyn; a droll conservator though, 
for he had his creel half full of baby trout, and yet he set up a lamentable 
grievance against the new salmon-law. “There yeant a fish to be taken, 
now. It was just the same with the oysters,” sighed my friend; “they 
used to grow them just off Lymmouth; but they got an Act of Parliament 
somehow as prevented the Lymmouth fishermen dredging for oysters ; 
and now there’s hardly a boat goes out o’ Lymmouth fishing.” So we 
chatted on, while the path led alung the very edge of the cliff over the sea, 
and we began to descend upon the little town as darkness set in. Foot- 
sore and tired as I was, I walked past the great hotel in scorn, not, I con- 
fess, without a regret at the comforts one commands so regally at a well- 
appointed inn. But I wanted fresh experiences; and so on I trudged, 
scanning every nook in the romantic little place in search of a shake-down. 
‘The Cutter” was full, they said; certainly it wouldn’t take more than 
two beds to fill it. Then the “‘ Good Intent” wasn’t so to me; and in dis- 
gust I turned towards the grand hotel. Before three steps in this direc- 
tion, I was brought up all standing by a soft voice sounding through the 
darkness, ‘*‘I can accommodate you, sir, if you'll please to look at my cot- 
tage, just a few steps up the hill.” And a snugger little cabin than Mrs. 
Grimshire’s couldn’t be; not spacious, certainly, for when the inhabitant 
was in, there was no room for any thing else. The neat white hammock 
was slung in the after-cabin, through the port of which came the glorious 
music of the sea, and the Lyn rushing for ever over its bed of rock below. 
Then the cuddy was charming, with a stern-window looking over the sea, 
a small sofa, and the walls hung with curious little pictures of foreign 
parts,—Mount Vesuvius and the Bay of Naples, Genoa, Leghorn, &c. 
The mantel had its scraps of minerals and its shells, with tiny china cups 
and saucers; and in the centre of a little group of profiles, in black oval 
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frames, was a portrait of a hale captain of a merchantman,—all telling at a 
glance a little history of a sailor’s life, which I longed to follow out, when 
I saw by the lights that my entertainer must once have been a black-eyed 
Susan ; but somehow I shrank from exploité-ing her, though her handsome 
face looked sad as she said she had been a widow for many years. But, 
oh, the luxury of a smoke and the feeling of healthy fatigue lying on that 
little sofa, ]uiled by the murmur of the waves, attended by a fairy crowd 
of pleasant memories of the day’s ramble, and exulting in the comfort of a 
primitive autocracy, preferable to the ease of many crowns! When morn- 
ing came,—and such a Claude-like morning !—I stood in the little porch, 
under festoons of honeysuckle and jasmine and fuchsia pendants, and looked 
up the wooded gorge through which rushes the Lyn from the Waters 
Meet about two miles away in the hills, and comes hurrying along with 
foam and fury some hundred feet below the little rugged pathway. Over- 
head were graceful trees, completely shading the foreground, except where 
a glint of bright sunshine fell upon the rock, and showed the ferns spring- 
ing out in wanton beauty. The white houses peeped out in straggling 
groups and in impossible places, and gave life, movement, and colour to the 
view with their fantastic wreaths of blue smoke. All this bright beauty 
came upon me like enchantment, for I entered the place the night before 
as it were blindfold. Breakfast ever so good was recklessly and slight- 
ingly devoured, as a hunter takes his feed tor the day; and I sallied forth 
to explore the gorge of the Lyn. A most delightful walk it is, the road 
high above the river, which looks splendid for trout and salmon with its 
deep pools, amongst huge pieces of rock, and rippling fords; here and 
there a group of trees standing right in the way, and glorious foliage of 
rich olive, touched in places with warm brown and yellow, reaching to the 
very tops of the hills. For this kind of scenery nothing could be finer ; 
and there were painters dotted about under their white umbrellas, with 
their coats off, working away to catch their favourite effects before the 
sun got too high for them. In looking over the shoulder of some of these 
praiseworthy artists, it struck me that most of them were painting this 
grand scenery backwards,—putting in microscopic detail bit by bit, that 
only the peering eye of a small mind ever notices, and which a great 
painter leaves to the last, and then throws in with a dash that shows he 
knows it all, and esteems it but in its place. It seemed to me all very 
clever, but wrong. The Waters Meet is a failure; the name is enticing, 
and it answers the purpose of alluring you to take the walk, which is mag- 
nificent. But the sun’s over the foreyard, as the sailors say, and we’ve got 
to walk’,by the cliffs to Ilfracombe, some three-and-twenty miles, accord- 
ing to those who bad never walked it, but, as I found out, more than double 
that distance. The town of Linton, on the hill, you can go through ifyou 
choose; but there is nothing to see there but respectability. The beauties 
lie round the path cut in the face of the cliffs—a breezy and delightful 
walk, with the sea far, far below: to-day a plain of silver, breaking up into 
flakes of powder upon the red rocks ; to-morrow, perhaps, a field of battle 
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of brave men and noble ships against the mighty monster. The vast piles 
of rock above are terrible to walk under, some look so crumbling and in- 
clined to fall; while others stand up so straight and lofty that you might 
fancy them the castle of some Titan of old defying Neptune and all his 
host. But the climax of this scenery is the Valley of Rocks. The name 
is a little too high-sounding for the real thing, which, though picturesque 
and curiously fantastic in its gray rocks, is all on a small scale, and far 
surpassed by a similar crack in the earth’s crust, produced, I suppose, by 
a little over-baking, at Cheddar. One John Norman has usurped the right 
of way here: posted on his natural watch-tower, high in air, he pounces 
upon all who venture to ascend, and demands his head-money. But I 
was lured by lowlier instincts. There was a charming picture in view, de- 
lightful to paint, though I doubt the hand exactly that could do it, looking 
out of the end of the valley, amidst a wild foreground of rock and ferns, 
down upon the sea and those huge rocks that some day must have fallen 
with an earthquake. Another lovely bit, of a different character, you 
come upon near Lee Abbey; a bay amongst the rocks, with a crescent of 
golden sand, where the blue waves were circling-in, with crests of foam 
from which Venus might have sprung, they looked so pure and fresh. 
There were two or three figures bathing, that gave the scene a surpris- 
ingly classic look. It might have been Diana and her nymphs, and [ 
Acteon ; but as it was too far off, there was no danger to either side. The 
road winds and dips about delightfully, sometimes high over the hills, 
and then deep in the wooded dell, with the sweetest peeps of the sea 
here and there down the combes, as they call the water-valleys that lead 
to the sea. There is no difficulty in finding the way, until at last you 
leave the path that has wound round the side of a hill, under the shadow 
of a young oak plantation; here it began to occur to me that the way 
was rather too much of a thicket to be much of a road; but it was too 
late to turn back, and I fought on through the branches, and broke out 
soon upon the green slope of the hill, with nothing but a sheep track to 
follow, and this uncommonly slippery. Another half-hour at this vague 
sort of walking, like a gorilla, on the edge of the foot, and I found my- 
self in a wide gap of the hill, before a little waterfall springing over a 
wild precipice some fifty feet above, and falling into a little pool over- 
shadowed by the most fantastic trees and hanging weeds, with fine 
feathery ferns bending over it, and all bright as emerald with the spray. 
The spot was inviting, and I gladly threw off my pack, and, after 
strengthening the inner man with a draught from the mountain-stream, 
not without qualifying the cup with just enough Cognac to make it 
deadly to the animalcules and other embryo monsters, out came the 
ordnance-map and the compass. Alas, it was all an inscrutable mystery ; 
this pet oasis was not down in the map, nor any sign of a path to IIfra- 
combe. One thing was clear, however, that this would be an uncom- 
monly damp place to stop the night at; and this thought spurred me on 
over the loose slaty stones with long strides, until, turning another head- 
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land, the prospect was only more and more pathless and wild. It was 
impossible to walk upright; the edge of the foot had to be dug in hard, 
and the turf grasped with the left hand, for a short walking-stick is of 
little use here. The sea yawned full a thousand yards below, and there 
I fancied was the carcass of a sheep that had missed its footing. The air 
was chill, and the sun was gone out of sight, but not set, as the sky was 
still bright overhead. Altogether, the situation was not cheerful, and I 
began to think this was getting off the rails with a vengeance. After a 
council of war, it was determined to make a flank march to the left, so 
as to gain the summit and ascertain position, if possible. This movement 
was achieved at length, and I was rewarded by the sight of a cart loaded 
with oats far away inland, and separated from me by a broad and steep 
valley. No time was lost in diving down into this and scaling the 
ramparts on the opposite side, where, after climbing a rough wall, I 
jumped with considerable satisfaction upon the stubble, striking the 
rustic party, horses and all, into a state of wild excitement. They were 
very civil and well-spoken, though it was to a trespasser, as I found to 
be the manner and custom of all the Devonshire people; they grinned as 
T asked the way to Ilfracombe by the coast, and told me “it were better 
nor farty mile from Linton,” and pointed out a pathway that would lead 


down into the bottom, where I should find “The Hunters,” a little 
traveller’s rest on the road to Combe Martin. I should have been sorry 
for any of my friends to have seen me hobbling down that extremely ill- 


repaired road which debouches from the hill-country upon this little 
valley. This sort of retreat was galling as well to the feet as to the 
spirit; and I was right glad to find myself behind a mountainous loaf, 
with exqnisite butter, and my feet in a delicious bath. A word upon the 
subject of shoes and feet is due here. Mine were stout brass-screwed 
French shoes, with which I had no fault to find as yet; but they were 
not proof against twelve hours’ walking in rain or on wet turf. If the 
feet happen to get tender, it is best immediately to bathe them and 
apply strong spirit, which every traveller ought never to be without—for 
medicinal purposes. An hour at “The Hunters” was well spent, and 
though it was evening, and dusk in the valley, I pushed on over the hill 
again for Combe Martin; a dreary walk, had it not been that I overtook a 
party of three soon after getting away from the inhabited parts. The man 
was a very intelligent fellow, who had just landed from California, with 
his wife and mother walking by his side. He was a lead-miner at Combe 
Martin. He had turned his skill to some purpose; for in the first three 
months he mined for gold in California, he and seven others divided 
70007. He had come back after two or three years, having sent home 
for his wife to come out and keep a store, with a sum that was a fortune to 
them. He had heen to see some reputed gold-mines in Devonshire, which 
he pronounced “all gammon,” and was going to see some in Wales, 
about which great talk was made ; but in his opinion most of these things 
Were got up by interested parties. The Combemartiners now live upon 
VOL. VII. x 
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the surface of the earth; the quondam miners are the market-gardeners 
for Ilfracombe, Linton, and Lynmouth ; and this must pay well, for vege- 
tables seem to grow for the asking in all their gardens. Combe Martin 
is memorable to me as the place where I found a Bank-of-England note 
no better than waste-paper. Mine host turned away in disgust at the 
sight of it, notwithstanding it was politely intimated that he must take 
his charge out of that; but I saw he eyed my pack; and in fact it came 
to this, I was obliged to leave all my little comforts in pawn while I sal- 
lied forth to practise on the credulity and ignorance of the Combe-Martin 
people. It rained pitchforks as I went from butcher to huckster in vain. 
At last a benevolent old soul emptied her till upon the counter, gold, 
silver, and copper, the exact sum; but ere my hand touched it, a gaunt 
old man tottered from his high-backed chair, crying out, “I soy, I soy, 
what's thee doing with’ money? There’s a cartion out agin them 
noates ;” and I turned tail, positively, as if I were a forger. What to do 
was the question. I bethought me that possibly I might be able to prove 
to the clergyman of the parish that I was not a forger, by identifying 
myself as a friend of Mr. Hartiboy’s. The notion succeeded, and the 
rev. gentleman behaved like a trump, lent me the wherewithal, and thus 
rehabilitated an innocent man. 

It is a charming walk to Ilfracombe when the weather is not on the eve 
of the deluge, as it seemed to be to-day. There was no particular reason 
for going, unless to test one’s Nicoll paletét; and this was a useful ex- 
perience, for I discovered that it is a terrible mistake to wear the knap- 
sack over your coat—the rain runs off it like a gutter, and wets you to 
the very vitals; it should be put under the loose coat, which then carries 
the drip clear of the legs. About half-way is the hamlet of Berrynarber, 
where Bishop Jewel was born; and near the church a fine old house, built 
in the time of Edward IV. As I marched into the high town at IIfra- 
combe, the comfortable classes at their drawing-room windows evidently 
speculated as to what manner of man I was; as I read their thoughts, 
they seemed to exclaim, “ Very like a whale,” or at least some mammal 
whose natural element was water. In this plight I sought the bank, and 
once more with fearful audacity presented my note. Such cool indiffer- 
ence was never shown to a man with good money in his hand. They 
required an indorsement from one of their customers, notwithstanding 
my urging that surely the forged notes were detectable by the Bank 
of England, as the engraving would at least be impossible to imitate, 
except by photography. I have since learnt that there are very distinct 
differences in the forged notes, particularly in the sky of the little picture 
of Brittania, which is darker than in the good notes. In this desperate 
position of affairs, there was nothing for it but to get into debt; so I 
hurried towards the old town, and took possession of the first decent 
lodgings that offered. New difficulties awaited me: there wasn’t a man 
in the house, nothing in the shape of coat or trousers, not even a pair of 
slippers, for the landlady was a maiden of fifty; but there was a kitchen- 
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fire. So after commanding the best repast the place afforded, I betook 
me to my scanty wardrobe, improvising the costume and manner of a 
New Zealander, with a blanket adjusted in graceful folds, after consi- 
derable practice before the glass, and fastened over the left shoulder 
with a stout hair-pin which some fair occupant had left on the toilet- 
table. My début in the part before the laughing girl that waited, like 
my squaw, was most successful; she was evidently, impressed by the 
native dignity of the savage, especially as I reclined on the sofa like a 
noble Roman at supper. So far all went well, and the good cheer made 
me feel as audacious as Nero; I could have played the fiddle while the 
house was burning, if it had not been for the thought of the suspicious 
note, and the necessity of providing for the morrow, which was a Sunday, 
upon my slender credit. The hostess was summoned, and with all the 
indifference I could assume fresh orders were issued, and the fatal note 
tossed towards her. In an instant I saw the game was up; her coun- 
tenance fell as she glanced at the note with her eye-glass, and then rais- 
ing her enormous hearing-trumpet with an expostulating look of anxiety, 
she said, “‘Oh, dear sir, this is a Bank-of-England note. Any other, 
sir, but this ;—and it’s 1862! Oh, no, it’s no use at all, sir; they won’t 
look at it.” I felt something like a fraudulent bankrupt when he screws 
another loan from his creditor by threatening him with the loss of all, as 
I passed the word down the old lady’s tube that she must take it, and 
part with it for what it would fetch, like an old coat. I was sick of the 
sight of the note, in fact. She toddled off at last with a deep sigh ; and not 
long after in came the young squaw, grinning, with her arms full of good 
things, and the gold. Ilfracombe on a wet Sunday is about the gloomiest 
place on earth, and I fancy at the best of times Low Church rules the day 
here. The walk round the Capstone Hill by the path hewn out of the rock 
makes you feel as if you were a prisoner in some vast fortress. There is 
no beach on which to watch the rising waves, and pick up treasures of the 
deep, unless you make a day of it under the tunnels cut for the purpose. 
The rockwork is magnificent, however ; and the old lighthouse, converted 
from an ancient pilgrim-chapel of St. Nicholas,—a strange structure 
built of thick slates, with a lantern of coloured glass surmounted by a 
weather-cock in the shape of a fish,—is the most picturesque object in 
the place. A whole family lives, bred and born, in this windy abode,— 
fine girls, like vestal virgins, who must take their turn to get up and snuff 
the candles in the night; for the light seemed to me to be in their bed- 
room. Zoophytes are quite an article of commerce here, and a brisk 
trade is driven in naturalists’ implements,—knives for slicing them off the 
rocks, nets like dumpling-skimmers for catching the more erratic cepha- 
lopods, and pots and pans with every fancy for the aquarium. The 
interest the place had for me was in the harbour and the life of the hardy 
pilots that watch the offing night and day, the lifeboat and Admiral 
Fitzroy’s storm-signals, the public barometer with its old seaman’s mottoes 
about the weather. It was fine, too, to sit at the open window at night, 
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and listen to the plash of the waves, and think over Tennyson’s dreamy 
and sad verse, 


“ Break, break, break! on thy cold gray stones, thou sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me!” 


for it was here that the poet thought these thoughts, and here he sighed, 


“But, oh! for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 


Weary somewhat of the rugged and savage beauty of the rocks, I 
turned towards the pastoral scenery of Deuonscyre, which being inter- 
preted signifies, in old Saxon, or rather British, “ deep valleys.” To Barn- 
staple it is an easy and delightful walk, with a bunch of rich blackberries 
and wild strawberries handy by the way; and, as you get on, a fine view 
of the bay where Clovelly nestles, beyond the distant hills of Cornwall, and 
nearer the beautiful outline of the Dartmoorrange. Away seaward are the 
Scylla and Charybdis of this coast,—Lundy Island and Morte Stone and 
Bay : in clearing the one, you may be driven upon this “rock of death.” 

A flourishing place is Barnstaple; an inland port for timber and other 
substantials, birthplace of Gay the poet (1688), and a lord-chancellor in 
1422; but I can’t say much for the floating intelligence of the populace. 
Not one of a dozen people could tell me the road to Exeter, or knew the 
name of Bishop’s Tawton, the town only six miles out; and yet the place 
was placarded with Mr. Somebody’s “great sensation company of dra- 
matists,” Blondin, and several monstrous births of cows and horses, with 
a course of lectures on the Social Evil; and boasts of being the first place 
to erect a monument to the good Prince Albert. A loathsome spectacle 
beset me in the streets too,—a wretched ragged man, with a face all 
seamed with disease and sealed with vice,—“ monstrum, horrendum in- 
forme cui nasus ademptus,’—made more horrible by two tremendous black 
eyes, raved through the streets, insulting every one with threats and the 
most blasphemous and disgusting words. Presently this inhuman object 
seized an idiot woman, and the two began a hideous dance. Any thing 
more abominable was never seen; and, as the Times’ column has it, should 
this meet the eye of the Mayor of Barnstaple, it is hoped he will restrain 
this demoniac, now suffered to range at large. The scene brought to mind 
the curious fact that'the two great cider-drinking counties, Somerset and 
Devon, have more idiots and insane than any in the kingdom. I believe 
the customary allowance to harvest-labourers is two gallons of cider a day. 
How I should have got out of Barnstaple I don’t know, had it not been 
for a chatty little man with a pleasant face, who overheard me asking my 
way. I took him for a surgeon; for he had all the neatness and polish of 
the faculty, and he had in his hand a case of instruments. We joined 
issue upon the lions of the place: one of the chief is the monument to 
Queen Anne, a sort of exchange on the quay; a fine example of good 
stone-work and bad art, erected by Robert Rolle, Armiger, as the inscrip- 
tion in Latin of the period tells, an ancestor of the Lord Rolle who created a 
funny scene at Queen Victoria’s coronation by rolling down the steps of 
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the throne after making his obeisance. My friendly acquaintance wished 
me good speed, as we came opposite the principal hairdresser’s of the 
place, with a polite bow, informing me that this was his place of business. 

Umberleigh serves for a halt between Barnstaple and Crediton ; there 
is but one inn, the “Rising Sun,” on the banks of the Taw, here a 
splendid stream for salmon, close to the old wooden bridge, at the cor- 
ner of an apple-orchard, with a little garden full of fuschia-trees and 
honeysuckle climbing over the thatched roof. Crediton, the next stage 
to Exeter, was reached at nightfall. Betrayed in the dim light by a won- 
derfully well-painted outside, I was let into a most miserable interior, the 
only redeeming point of which was finding the E.cpress on the breakfast- 
table, the first paper I’d seen for a fortnight. The church-bell was sound- 
ing with all the solemnity and richness of a cathedral as I walked past, and 
I remembered that this was once the minster of the old diocese before Corn- 
wall and Devonshire were united at Exeter, in 1050. There is a funny 
old rhyme which says : 

“Kirton wur a market town 
When Exter wur a vuzzy down.” 

The form of the church is that of a cathedral; but the interior is in a sad 
and neglected state. The altar and chancel, once rich with decoration, are 
now shabby and broken; the monuments have been ruthlessly suffered 
to be scored and trampled upon. Brave Sir John Sully, a veteran of 
the Black Prince’s, is more cruelly wounded than he could have been in 
life, for he lived to be 105; and the fair cheeks and arms of his lady by 
his side have been whittled at by many a clown, to the great disgrace 
of vicars and churchwardens. 

By Newton-Censors (Newton St. Cyres) is an easy walk to Exeter. 
The cathedral positively cannot be described ; one’s pen refuses in despair 
to paint those light and spvinging forms of the fern-like columns, and 
their rich-cut fronds above. Smile as we may at the quaint, even 
grotesque, extravagancies of manner, and argue as we may, with Ernest 
Renan, that “l’art du moyen Age tomba par ses défauts essentiels, et 
parce qu’il ne sut pas s’élever ’ la perfection de la forme,” still there is a 
sense of the beauty of natural forms in it, a wonderful resource and power 
of adaptation thoughout; while it is impossible not to be impressed with 
the devoted spirit of aspiration, and the lofty conception in the general 
design of most Gothic work, to say nothing of the exquisite accuracy of 
the actual work. True, the Greek artist never sacrificed beauty to ex- 
pression, and was checked always by the horror of deformity. But how 
is it that we lose our hearts to some face and form without beauty? 
How is it that we prefer life, animation, emotion, human sympathy, to 
the chiselled alabaster of some Blanche Grandison, too smooth “ to hide 
a tear in the wrinkle of a smile”? Grand and imposing as the antique 
was in Egypt and Greece, it was advanced upon by medieval art ; archi- 
tecture then gained feeling and human sentiment; it was an invention, 
not perhaps with the taste and luxuriant indulgence or comprehensive 
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beauty that mark the Italian style, but still with a charm of its own, 
which holds its sway even to this day of new things. Entering the 
cathedral from that company of saints and heroes that surround the 
door, the effect is at once solemn yet cheery and beautiful: the pro- 
portions of the clustered gray Purbeck marble columns,—the stems of 
the ferns,—with the branchwork overhead, strike the eye as perfection ; 
and you look up at a little cantoria, or “ minstrels’ gallery,” returning 
the pretty wayward smile of those 14th-century girls. Passing under 
the painted organ-screen, you take your seat, and listen to the silence. 
Be what you will, Turk, Hindoo, or muscular heathen, the beauty 
of the cathedral service must impress you; the religio loci will find its 
way into the heart, whether you have detected mistakes in the arith- 
metic of the Pentateuch or not. To me, rough-hewn by exercise, and 
coming just fresh from the worship of nature in all her loveliness, when 
the first rich sound of the organ stole upon the ear, and joined with the 
simple voices of the boys and the deep-sounding tones of men, another 
chord was struck in ‘ the harp of thousand strings.” As the old chant of 
the Magnificat surged from side to side of the choir, it broke from major 
into a minor key upon the words, “ He remembering His mercy,” with 
a pathos of sound that touched the heart, and brought tears to the eye. 
Two terrible incongruities struck me in Exeter Cathedral: the bi- 
shop’s chair was one,—a huge, towering piece of Gothic scaffolding, in very 
bad taste,—this was merely offensive to the eye; the other was so to the 
feelings,—it was, seeing a person displaying stereoscopic views of the cathe- 
dral on the book-stands, and evidently selling them to visitors. As this 
cathedral is always open, he must do a good stroke of business, especially 
if the duty of jumping into a black robe, shouldering a silver wand, and 
marching in mock reverence before the clergy, could be combined with, it. 
The taste for the medieval which Exeter created impelled me to visit 
Ottery St. Mary’s church, which alone is worth a pilgrimage to see. It 
was at Ottery, too, that Sir Walter Raleigh lived; but the Goths have 
long since allowed the turret he studied in to fall to ruin. There is a 
magnificent walk over the hills to Sidmouth by Beacon Hill, some six 
miles; and then you have the pleasure of finding that you have walked 
from sea to sea. A walk over the cliffs next day took me through Beer 
and Seaton to the landslip, where you may easily waste a day in trying 
to walk through it, and break your neck by falling through ivy and 
brushwood into deep crevasses. But the walk to Lyme this way is most 
picturesque: the rabbits scamper off, as you step close upon them on 
the velvet turf, mad with fright; the wood-pigeons clatter through the 
trees, and the green- backed woodpecker darts away, laughing hysterically, 
as if he expected a shot to follow; and, seaward, there are the gulls and 
the fishing-boats, skimming the glassy water, wing and wing, like things 
of life. At Lyme, yours very truly put off his walking-shoes, laid down 
his stick, looked grave, and once more got upon the rails for Babylon. 
NATTATENTOS. 
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Education, Ancient and Modern, 


EpucaTION in modern Europe seems to be exempt from the experiments 
which have matured or advanced almost every science and art. It is not 
the reproach but the glory of our medicine that it is empirical in the true 
sense of the word. Our natural science depends upon the double evi- 
dence of experiment and observation. Why is the training of the mind 
to be alone free from the operation of what seems to be a universal law 
of progress? Why, for instance, should we not try the effect upon a 
Western intellect of an Eastern education, or the converse? Some radi- 
cal change of system seems called for by the present state of education 
among us. There is so much to be taught besides the old groundwork 
of classics and mathematics, that any but the most capacious intellects 
refuse to receive the flood of knowledge, which flows over the sides of the 
vessel and leaves nothing but its dregs. To this overburdening of the 
mind may perhaps be ascribed the want of commanding genius that cha- 
racterises our day. There is much mediocrity and some excellence, but 
little of that dazzling ability which overleaps all difficulties and remains 
like a beacon to guide the ambition of generations to come. 

Apart from the practical good that may accrue from the study of 
alien systems of education, there is great interest in an attempt to trace 
how famous minds grew and were nourished. When we see some great 
monument of human art, our first wish is to know by whom it was de- 
signed, and what was the history of its construction. The same feeling 
makes us look with an interest that in private life would be curiosity 
into the mental history of those whose works have been our constant de- 
light perhaps from childhood; and our mortification when we cannot trace 
the origin of the Thousand and One Nights, or begin to doubt that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were really written by Homer, is not unlike that we 
feel when we contemplate some vast or beautiful structure, end ask in 
vain who was the architect. 

Although Homer did not begin his tale of Troy from the fatal egg, 
we can scarcely follow Horace’s advice, and start in the midst of our sub- 
ject. The education of children is no small part of our question, though 
it is scarcely the weightiest; so we take early education first, confining 
ourselves to that of boys, as we propose leaving the complete subject of 
female education for another occasion. 

In the primeval age children seem to have been very much left to 
the kind care of Nature, their minds as unfettered with learning as their 
bodies with clothing. It was reserved for a decrepit or overwrought 
civilisation to smother them, like young mummies, in the bandages of 
premature wisdom. With the ancient Hebrews, only those children who 
were intended for the priesthood seem to have received any special train- 
ing. The father of the family was strictly commanded under the Law to 
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instruct his children in the history of the chosen people, and in their re- 
ligious and moral duties. Probably he also taught them to read and 
write; for there is evidence that the mass of the Israelites had this know- 
ledge, as in the passage which is constantly quoted incorrectly : “ Write 
the vision, and make [it] plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth 
it” (Hab. ii. 2). In the early centuries of the Christian era, when the 
Jewish mind fed upon itself and produced that strange mass of literature, 
the vast Talmud and Targums, which no modern scholar has read 
through,—a melancholy example of the evil of exclusive attention to but 
one study, and a signal reply to all who do not recognise in the Old Tes- 
tament, much of which is not very remote in date from these writings, 
an influence not traceable in the works of the Rabbins,—in the days of 
the Talmud, it was natural that education should be carried to the 
furthest extreme. “ Jerusalem was destroyed,” says the Talmud itself, 
“because the education of children was neglected.” The father in- 
structed his child until he had attained an age of six years. One of the 
Rabbins would never eat his breakfast until he had repeated with his son 
the lesson of the day before, and taught him something in addition. At 
the schools a master was provided for every five-and-twenty children ; if 
there were forty, he could have an assistant. A school should not be 
established in the most crowded parts of towns, for fear of the children’s 
health; nor near a river, to be crossed by an insecure bridge. Josephus 
might well say that the chief care of his people was to educate their chil- 
dren. The result of all this was, that the Rabbins were the most useless 
pedants that ever lived. The ancient Egyptians, the most literary nation 
of antiquity, do not seem to have begun education at an early age; while 
the Persians, putting aside Xenophon’s Cyropedia as really Greek, are 
not known to have taught their children, before they were twenty years 
of age, any thing more than horsemanship, to handle the bow, and to 
speak the truth; the last of which accomplishments has been grievously 
neglected by their degenerate descendants, who are famous even in the 
East for their skill in falsehood. The ancient Greeks, like their rivals, 
were more attentive to the body than the mind; and the notices of their 
method of education that have come down to us are scarcely clear, except 
upon the importance of gymnastic exercises. Plato seems to object to 
very early mental training; and Aristotle is of the same opinion, both 
laying great stress upon the education of the body. There were schools, 
and the course of instruction was in grammar, music, and gymnastics, 
and sometimes, it seems, in drawing also. Grammar comprehended read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The works of the poets were read, and 
largely committed to memory; a practice that was constant until late 
times, and is advised by Plato. At sixteen or eighteen instruction save 
in gymnastics seems to have been optional. The Romans had schools, 
perhaps even for girls, where reading, writing, arithmetic, and the twelve 
tables were taught. When childhood was past, the wealthy Roman youth 
travelled for the purpose of instruction, more particularly staying at 
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Athens. The Muslims are attentive to the religious training of their 
sons; and to almost every mosque in town or village a day-school is at- 
tached, in which the boys of all classes, but mostly of the middle and 
upper ranks, are taught to read and to recite the whole or part of the 
Kur-an, and the simplest arithmetic, at the cost of about twopence a week. 
Writing is rarely taught, and the girls learn to sew and embroider at 
home. The recitation of the Kur-‘n is worth hearing, as a marvellous 
stretch of memory. A boy is delighted to go through it for a trifling 
present, and to ceaselessly rock his head and recite for six hours without 
making a slip. It must be remembered that the Kur-in is written in 
thyming prose. In two respects this education is eminently successful : 
the people generally, even the lower orders, have a good acquaintance 
with the principles of their religion; and the children, without losing 
their childishness, acquire the manners of grown-up people to a degree 
which is astonishing to Westerns ; but this is rather due to home-training 
than school-education. The Chinese, similarly, commence their training 
early ; but instead of confining their instructions to religious and moral 
duties, they soon begin the business of general education. ‘This, too, is 
the method of the modern Western nations. 

Is it better to confine the education of children to what is needful for 
their guidance in after-life, or should purely intellectual training be gra- 
dually commenced? ‘The practical matter is, whether any child-learning 
is really recollected. It is of advantage to gain the accents of foreign 
languages while the organs of speech are most flexible, according to the 
practice of the Russians, which has made them speak the best English 
and French out of the two countries in Europe. But to fill the per- 
turbed little heads with the crude elements of science, to teach any thing 
that involves a why, is to check the natural mode of learning. In 
after-years this very desire for a reason is the main impediment to learn- 
ing, and at last we become wise enough to regret the days of sponta- 
neous acquirement. But it is a still more serious evil that over-much 
cramming the mind cramps the body, when too soon exercise is neglected, 
and the inevitable late hours of study are adopted. Very often the 
school is to the middle and upper classes like the prematurely grown-up 
eldest child of the poor, who carries, drags, and nurses her many suc- 
cessors, a resource of the overworked who wish to be quiet, or of the 
victims of fashion who desire to be undisturbed. Does any boy or girl 
learn any thing beyond duty before ten or twelve?’ There is the pith 
and marrow of the whole question. 

After childhood, our subject becomes alarmingly wide. There is the 
matter taught, and how it is taught, schools and colleges, teachers and 
professors, suggesting half the controversies that the distribution of our 
vast educational grant of near a million occasions, and those which the 
universities have been practically, if not actually, debating since our 
learned men were obliged to go to Cordova to learn physic and science. 

Look at any class of modern objects which afford scope for taste, and 
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you will see how bewildered our workmen have been at the multitude of 
examples. Some follow the Greeks, some the Romans; some imitate the 
false lines of the Chinese patterns, others borrow their ideas from the 
wild taste of the Italian Majolica. We look in vain for a compact style. 
There is the advantage of the ancients, and those moderns who have been 
accidentally shut out from foreign influences. The Greeks matured their 
art, and cared nothing for what Egyptians or Assyrians were doing. To 
sculpture Pericles in an Egyptian style, would have been as ridiculous 
as the old fashion of acting Julius Cesar in top-boots, and Cleopatra in 
powder and patches. 

The old Egyptians, as we learn from the note-books of their scribes, 
gave their young men of the richer classes a very careful education. 
They were taught the doctrines of their complicated religion, and its 
multitudinous prayers; the art of polite letter-writing, the elaborateness 
of which is attested by remaining examples ; and the sciences of geometry, 
astronomy, and astrology. Foreign languages they entirely neglected, 
as we see by their careless spelling of foreign names. There were col- 
leges for students as well as learned men at the chief temples; and the 
chasm of ages is bridged over when we read, in the letter of a civilian 
scribe at a foreign post, deep regrets for the student-life in the temple 
of Hermes Trismegistus, where, he pathetically says, there was no end 
of beer. We have a like system to that of Egypt in that modern 
Egypt, China; where, however, it is carried to an unwise extreme in the 
minute examinations, rewards, and degrees, for each stage, which have 
reduced the whole empire to a centralised machine, which falls to pieces 
when it is worked by weak or careless hands. Thus did the Bourbons 
before the French Revolution, and the late emperors of Russia, whose 
policy is reversed, perhaps too late to undo its effects. The Talmudic 
Jews followed a method like this, though we have no means of judging 
of its political effect, as they were rigidly debarred from politics. Its in- 
tellectual working may be seen in the wilderness of the Talmud and the 
cognate writings, which show the most melancholy instance that litera- 
ture affords of a purposeless pursuit of trivialities. Before we come to 
such systems in modern Europe, let us look at the history of Greek in- 
struction. 

The Greeks had no colleges. Philosophers gathered around them 
followers, whom they instructed generally in some place of public resort ; 
as the Stoics, who took their name from the portico (Stoa) in which their 
master taught; the Academic school, which resorted to the groves of 
Academus; or the Peripatetics, who walked about in their discussions. 
This manner of teaching—implying the absence of books and all the mo- 
dern machinery of instruction, and irregular in its practice, as well as 
ending in no special distinction for the pupils, except what they gained 
from the general opinion of the philosophers—is strangely repugnant 
to all our modern ideas. Yet remember what it effected, first of all, in 
Greece itself: how the philosophers led not alone the world of thought, 
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but the world of action; and literature was not the ornament of generals 
and statesmen, but the mainspring of their actions; then how, passing 
from Greece to Greece’s conquerors, the influence of philosophy, in spite 
of all the efforts of the old Roman party, worked into the very heart of 
Roman civilisation, and gave the Romans a literature, historians, orators, 
statesmen, who drew from the abundant spring of Greek philosophy ; 
observe that influence, when Greece and Rome had perished, breaking 
forth in the freshness of youth with the Christians of the West and the 
Muslims of the East; and now at last, when Aristotle has been shaken 
in his empire after an unexampled length of rule, and the world has 
begun to say that Greek philosophy is at last exhausted, see Plato 
taking Aristotle’s place, and the dominion of Greek philosophy spreading 
once more. When we were told how an intrepid traveller in the far-away 
unknown centre of Africa came upon a learned black, who had studied at 
the University of Cairo, solacing himself among his barbarous fellow- 
countrymen with the study of Plato in Arabic, we felt what a powerful 
influence this must be that, in another language, and a land so alien, 
could still assert its power. Is it well to disregard the system that pro- 
duced Plato and Platonism, and to fortify ourselves with the ignoble 
examples of China and Japan? 

The manner of Greek instruction, from the days of Socrates down- 
wards, is abundantly stated in the philosophic writings, and most of all 
in those that have that dialogue form which has so strangely disappeared 
from modern use. They show us the philosopher surrounded by his 
friends, discussing with them every subject which observation or expe- 
rience suggested, giving an equally patient hearing to the wise and to 
the ignorant, and seeking not to make a display of learning, but to elicit 
truth. No doubt these dialogues do not fairly represent what really took 
place, since, though founded upon reality, their object is to explain certain 
theories, not to preserve the very words of debate. This method, too, 
had its abuse. It gave great room for display; and as the national 
genius declined, the Sophists who called themselves wise men succeeded 
to those who took the modest name of lovers of wisdom. These men, 
finding that the great intellects of the philosophers, though they had 
not exhausted, had certainly handled with a skill their successors could 
never reach, the chief problems of mind and matter, invented a pursuit of 
trivial questions, a system of arguing for arguing’s sake, that would have 
ended in bringing philosophy into contempt, had not Christianity rescued 
it from their hands, and taken it into a new arena ofthought. Heartily 
as St. Paul condemns the Sophists and the Talmudists, yet it was in the 
school of one Tyrannus that he disputed daily for two years. And who 
can doubt that when he condemned the narrow aspirations of many of 
the Greek philosophers, and showed that even the light of nature had 
not been used aright by them, he pointed out where it had shone upon 
their better paths of thought, and raised Plato from the cold blank of a 
heathen ideal to the momentary enthusiasm which made him picture, in 
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language that reads almost like prophecy, the sufferings by which a per- 
fect man should be proved to be God? But the substance of what the 
Greeks taught is not the main question ; we are chiefly concerned with 
their method. 

The Greek method of teaching was adopted by the Arab conquerors 
of the East. Before two centuries had passed that counter-conquest, the 
nobler from its being won by the silent influence of mind, which Horace 
commemorates of the empire of Rome, had been wrought with the empire 
of Baghdid. Neither the prejudice of race, nor strong religious fanati- 
cism, could put a barrier to its success; and a nation which, though 
loving its own literature, had burnt the library of Alexandria, devoted 
itself to the study of the writings of pagan Greeks. With Greek philo- 
sophy came the Greek method of teaching; and the records of the dis- 
putes of the learned Arabs of those days revive the society that Plato and 
Xenophon had portrayed. From one great city to another this system 
spread, and its latest and present capital is Cairo, still the centre of Arab 
learning. As it is safer to speak of the present than of the past, more 
especially when this can be done from personal knowledge, we may give 
some notice of this method as it is pursued at the Mosque of El-Azhar, 
the University of Cairo, which still exists, notwithstanding the unjust 
spoliation of Turkish rulers, who, having destroyed every one of the 
many colleges of the other mosques, have dared to curtail the income of 
this chief home of Muslim learning. 

The Mosque of El-Azhar is a spacious square court, having a deep 
portico for prayer in the side towards Mekkeh, and in the other three 
sides lesser porticoes, containing a number of apartments, each of which 
is devoted to students of a particular nation or province of the Muslim 
world. Each apartment has its library, from which, and the lectures of 
the professors, the students derive their education. The students arrive 
only able to read and recite the Kur-fn, sometimes to write. To quote 
from Mr. Lane: “The regular subjects of study are grammatical inflexion 
and syntax, rhetoric, versification, logic, theology, the exposition of the 
Kur-fn, the traditions of the Prophet, the complete science of jurispru- 
dence, or rather of religious, moral, civil, and criminal law, which is 
chiefly founded on the Kur-fn and the traditions; together with arith- 
metic, as far as it is useful in matters of law. Lectures are also given in 
algebra, and in the calculations of the Mohammadan calendar, the times 
of prayer, &e.” (Modern Egyptians, 5th edition, p. 211). Until Moham- 
mad ’Alee seized the property of the mosque, all students, and they were 
for the most part poor persons, received daily rations from the mosque. 
Now most of the strangers can alone be thus supported. None pay any 
thing for their instruction. No professor receives either salary or pay. 
The professors, the most learned men of the East, support themselves by 
copying books and private teaching, and the students do the same. Who 
would imagine that in the nineteenth century there should exist among 
a people far below us in civilisation so noble an institution, such an in- 
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stitution as would, if projected among us, be thought the wild invention 
of a fantastic imagination? 

Though the students arrive at the Azhar with the most rudimentary 
knowledge, they there receive no systematic education except by lectures. 
But as the professors are unpaid, they are ready to answer the questions 
of all students with impartiality. At the time of lecturing the professor 
seats himself on the matted ground against a pillar, and the students 
form a ring around him. He selects a portion of a well-known work, 
and reads or speaks a lecture in the form of a commentary upon it. After 
the lecture is concluded, the auditors can ask any question that it bas 
suggested. As far as the instruction goes, it is as complete as possible, 
and it has produced men of eminent learning. The only objection that 
can be raised is, that it might not be practicable with a wider range 
of studies. Such a range might necessitate modifications of detail; 
but surely such modifications have nothing to do with its noble impar- 
tiality. The extraordinary manner in which memory is trained under 
this system is scarcely intelligible to a Western mind. It is not unusual 
for a student to know by heart several treatises, and even a lexicon, the 
books in use being almost all in manuscript, and therefore few and costly. 
But we must remember that the time is not long past at which European 
scholars were so well acquainted with the contents of books to which they 
now only occasionally refer, that they could largely cite authorities from 
memory in discussion or controversy. There have been recent instances 
of great mental ability of this kind, as those of Lord Macaulay and Niebuhr 
the historian; but their memories were probably natural. The great success 
of this limited range of studies, which sends out admirable logicians and ac- 
complished writers, all thoroughly acquainted with their religion and laws, 
affords a subject of important inquiry; for it is exactly in this groundwork 
that modern Western education fails. If our scholars were as thoroughly 
grounded in the principles of religion and logic, we should find fewer of 
them coming in middle life to the consideration of the subjects which they 
concern entirely unprovided with the necessary implements, and using in 
their stead the incongruous weapons of classical and mathematical study. 

The university-system of the Arabs is essentially the same as that 
which prevailed throughout Europe in the so-called Dark Ages. The 
object for which the colleges and universities of the West were founded 
was the instruction of poor students. The professors were indeed often 
salaried, but insufficiently, and their places were rather honourable than 
lucrative posts. Hence the multitude of learned men raised from the 
ranks to the highest places in Church and State. The Church of Rome 
alone still claims the glory of preserving this antique liberality; but it 
may be urged by its opponents that it is not wholly unselfish. Those of 
its colleges and schools that give a free education, do so to candidates for 
the priesthood. More liberal in this matter than any other church, when 
the greatness of these establishments is considered, Rome is yet far be- 
hind the excellence of medieval practice. 
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That the Eastern and Western systems were identical, can beshown by 
the history of the learned men of medieval Europe. John of Salisbury, 
who lived in the twelfth century, tells us that he went to Paris and stu- 
died logic under the Peripatetic of Palais, the famous Abelard ; after- 
wards followed Magister Albericus, remaining two years with him and 
Robertus Metridensis, an Englishman ; for three years he studied gram- 
mar under William de Conchin. Under one Richard, surnamed the 
Bishop, he retraced all he had before learned, and particularly the guad- 
rivium,—arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, and music,—into which, and 
the trivium,—grammar, logic, and rhetoric,—elementary education was 
then divided ; he next followed Harduin, specially restudied rhetoric and 
logic, and closed his course with theological instruction under two mas- 
ters for three years. These studies occupied twelve years. Do you 
not suppose that he was fortified with great funds for such an enterprise 
of scholarship? On the contrary, he tells us that he was poor, and sup- 
ported himself by teaching the children of the noble. There is no need 
to point out how completely this corresponds with the practice of the 
East. 

The colleges of modern Europe, which are not purely ecclesiastical, 
have all one system divided into two important branches. Professors are 
salaried, and the expense of education virtually falls not on the founda- 
tion, but on the pupils. The expense varies greatly at different colleges, 
in accordance with the wealth of the middle and upper classes, and the 
cost of living. ‘The essential difference is, that most colleges follow the 
professorial system of teaching, but that a few adopt the tutorial. Oxford 
and Cambridge notably teach by tutors, the Scotch universities by pro- 
fessors. It may perhaps safely be said that the English’ method is of 
more advantage to some individual pupils, the Scotch to the whole mass. 
In the former, the undergraduate depends very much upon the acuteness 
of his tutor; in the latter, the greater ability is sure to gain the higher 
places. Of course no amount of inequality in tutors can prevent the 
highest merit from winning distinction, or raise the lowest far out of its 
proper level; still there must be a certain disturbance of the natural order 
in which the other system would inevitably arrange the competitors. 
Besides, the English method necessarily tends to make the professors poor 
sinecurists, and to increase the expense of education. It puts a large 
body of tutors in the place of a few professors, and thus reduces the in- 
come of the professor to one-tenth of what his equal at a Scotch university 
receives, while making the cost to the student perhaps three times as 
much. Without drawing an invidious comparison between medieval 
principle and modern practice, we may ask how far learning has gained 
by the change, and particularly by an innovation that has virtually 
abolished the professors as a working body. Without entering into all 
the details of education, we must glance at three chief questions,—the 
range of subjects taught, the cost of learning, and the persons who should 
have the charge of instruction. 
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The range of subjects to which educated men pay attention has been 
constantly widening, until their grasp by any single mind has been rightly 
pronounced impossible. University education has remained, so far as 
compulsory instruction and honours worth the winning are concerned, in 
the old position of three centuries ago, refusing to see beyond the limited 
horizon that was then allowed to man. At Oxford or Cambridge, Gét- 
tingen or Bonn, the student who would achieve distinction must go 
through the same classical course as three centuries ago. If he would 
take the highest place, he must also devote himself to the higher mathe- 
matical sciences. What chance has he, at the time when the mind is most 
flexible, of making himself profoundly acquainted with any other class of 
subjects which may engage him in the serious work of after-life? The 
reply that is always made to this is, that if, for instance, a man devote 
himself wholly or even mainly to natural science, the want of a classical 
education makes him an inelegant scholar, lacking all the refinement 
which springs from the deep study of the models of antiquity. But can 
this be asserted of the great medieval doctors who lived before the revival 
of Greek literature, of the Oriental scholars, of Shakespeare, who “ knew 
little Latin, and less Greek”? ‘The cause is not the want of classical 
knowledge, but the want of university education. No doubt classical 
knowledge tends to refinement; but is there not a sufficient fountain of 
refined literature in our own mother tongue? The remedy is not so easy 
to perceive. Latin is still so far the learned language of the modern 
world, and must always so greatly retain its place, that a good rudimen- 
tary knowledge of it is absolutely necessary to every scholar. Greek, 
less necessary for use, is of all languages most for adornment; and no 
one can hope for a scholar’s career if he has not some acquaintance with 
the learned language of antiquity. Yet surely, when some such ground- 
ing has been formed, the student might be allowed to choose his special 
cours?, and encouraged to expect that the distinction of his after-days 
should begin at the time of his days of study; that university honours 
should be the earnests of the harder-won but less welcome trophies of 
the battle of life. Instead of two serious and one imaginary chances of 
honours, as at the English universities, there would then be not less than 
ten or twelve; and should any Admirable Crichton be found to succeed 
as a decuple or duodecuple first-class man, he would only be the excep- 
tion, proving the truth of the rule of present injustice. 

We cannot discuss the details of instruction, though there are one or 
two points that so strikingly differ in the old and the new systems as to 
require a special notice. Memory now has a far less important place 
than formerly among the faculties called into play in the service of edu- 
cation. We have spoken of the extraordinary power of memory as 
worked in the Oriental school and college teaching; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is not worth while to inquire how much we lose by ne- 
glecting to develop this faculty. The cost of learning is a more serious 
question than even that of academic honours. Popular speakers never 
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fail to tell their hearers that genius will always raise itself; but can they 
prove this truth with which they tickle the ears of those who canngt get 
through the bars of exclusiveness? Take a list of archbishops and thoore 
of former centuries and of modern times, and see if as many of those of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as of their predecessors have risen 
from the ranks, not of the clergy, but of the populace. An English 
swineherd was the only English pope; but now an archbishop of the 
English Church who is the son of a rich tradesman is a kind of phoenix. 
The time of Wolseys is gone. 

The question, to whom should instruction be intrusted, is that which 
has been rising at every page of this paper. The contrast of the East 
and the West is nowhere stronger than here, nowhere more to the disad- 
vantage of the leaders of progress. Have we gained by the change from 
the public teaching of professors who filled halls, and, when halls did 
not suffice, barns, with eager listeners, to the private teaching of clever 
men, whose position is due, not to university honours, but to their skill 
in the modern science of cramming? 











